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FOREWORD 

The Morgan Chapter of the New York State Archeological 
Association is an aggregation of men and women who have 
banded themselves together to promote historical study and in- 
telligent research covering artifacts, rites, customs, beliefs, and 
other phases of the lives of the aboriginal occupants of Western 
New York; to take necessary steps to preserve the mounds, ruins 
and other evidences of these people, and to cooperate with the 
State Association in effecting wider and clearer knowledge of 
New York State archeology. 

This monograph on the Richmond Mills site is the first pub- 
lication by the Chapter, and will be followed by other publica- 
tions from time to time, giving the history and illustrating the 
artifacts found on the various village sites. 

The next publication will cover in detail the Faetory Hollow 
or Shattuck site, located in Ontario County. This site is later 
in age than the Richmond Mills site, and was occupied by the 
Seneca Indians at the time the white man made his appearance. 

The Chapter considers itself very fortunate in being able to 
present to the public its first publication from the pen of such an 
eminent scholar and scientist as Arthur C. Parker, State 
Archeologist. 



Pr^ident, 
Lewis H. Morgan Chapter, N. Y. S. A. A. 
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A PREHISTORIC IROQUOIAN SITE 

On the George Reed Farm, Richmond Mills, Ontario 

County, New York 

By ARTHUR C. PARKER 

IN the study of Iroquois archeology in New York State, pre- 
colonial sites are of primary importance. They afford an index 
of Iroquoian material culture preceding the era of white influence. 
Beference to such sites for purposes of comparison makes possible 
the tracing of Iroquoian cultural influence to its source. These 
sites are the time-markers in aboriginal chronology. 

The student of archeology as well as of history is impressed 
with the definitenesa of the Iroquoian occupation. The Iroquois, 
as we know them historically, wrote themselves deeply into time's 
record of human events and we find them a people no less active 
in mental than in physical achievements. Not less deeply did the 
various divisions of the Iroquoian stock write themselves into the 
soil of the earth itself. Wherever they dwelt, especialy in the 
later years of their national life, they left in the earth evidences 
of their existence, not only in the form of earthworks, but also 
their discarded and broken implements and adornments of stone, 
clay and bone. Their pottery, particularly as it is found in broken 
sherds, is distinctive, and from ten thousand scattered pits from 
the Hudson to Lake Erie we may lift fragments of broken pot 
rims and state with conviction, "The Iroquois have been here." 
The questions that naturally arise after an initial consideration 
of the immediate evidences of an Iroquoian site are "From 
whence did the Iroquoian peoples come and what are the boun- 
daries of their cultural areaf " To answer these questions several 
definite facts must first be known, not the least of which is to know 
positively the characteristics of their sites and the artifacta found 
therein. Especially important in the study of origins is the site 
uninfluenced by the white trader and explorer. 

One of the most striking and important of these sites known 
to the writer is the Reed Port site on the George P. Reed farm, 
Richmond Mills, Ontario Co., N. T. This site, first examined by me 
in 1905, affords an nnusual example of a type site that we may 
study as a definitely prehistoric Iroquoian place of occupation. 
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6 A PREHISTORIC IROQUOIAN SITE. 

From it we may gain some inhling of the ancestora of the his- 
toric Seneca and indeed make some surmises as to their more re- 
mote progenitors. 

It was not until 1916 that it was possible for the writer to 
make any intensive study, when through the generosity of Mr, 
Alvin H. Dewey, President of Lewis H. Morgan Chapter of The 
N. T. State Archeological Association, several trips were made 
to it, and supplemented by nearly a month's study of Mr. 
Dewey's remarkable collection made from this site and from the 
surrounding region. Mr. Dewey's interest in this site and his 
conviction of its importance as a key to Seneca and general Iro- 
quoian archeology has inspired the paper here presented. 
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PIG. 1. OutUiie mftp ot Ontario County, N. T. 

I— The Beed Fort Site. 

The general location of the Reed Fort site is in the north- 
west portion of the township of Richmond, Ontario County, New 
York. It is located on Lot 50, about one-fourth mile due east from 
the line of Livingston County and 280 rods due south of the 
Livonia-Richmond Mills road. Prom the town or settlement of 
Richmond Mills, measured from the bend of the south bound 
road, the site is almost exactly one mile up the outlet of Hemlock 
Lake. It is frequently called the "Richmond Mills Site" from 
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A PREHISTORIC IROQUOIAN SITE. 7 

its proximity to the village of that name, situated in the narrow 
valley and between the steep hills to either side. 

The site may be reached either from the Alvah Reed farm or 
from the George Eeed farm, it being situated upon the latter. 
The nearest railroad point ia Hemlock, a small terminal station 
on the Lehigh Valley road, HemJock Branch, out of Rochester. 
A better route is probably the Erie road out of Rochester to Li- 
vonia Station. Here auto or horse liveries are available and the 
site may actually be entered by following the road due east, mak- 
ing allowances for the bends near the Ontario County line, to the 
first south-east road down the hill, five and one-fourth miles from 
Livonia. A road running down the hill a quarter mile further 
on will also lead to Richmond Mills. The south road should now 
be followed for three-fourths mile to the farm of George P. Reed, 
through whose barn-yard runs a lane directly to the site. The un- 
selfish and kindly interest of Mr. George Reed has unfailingly 
opened the gate to the explorer who had a genuine scientific 
interest. 

Located from the standpoints of aboriginal geography the > 
Reed site is situated just off the main trail from Allen's Hill to 
Hemlock, which in general followed the valley of the outlet from ■ 
its juncture with Gates Creek. The trail from the outlet of 
Conesus Lake to Honeoye Lake crossed the Hemlock outlet about 
a mile southwest of the site, but a supplementary trail still in 
use when the township was settled passed directly over the site 
and southward, again striking the Honeoye trail at the head- 
waters of the larger stream forming the northeast side of the 
site. Just beyond are two non-Iroquoian sites on the P. P. 
Barnard farm. The important aboriginal sites to the southward 
are those at the foot of Hemlock Lake and at the outlet of Hon- 
eoye. It is along the Honeoye outlet from the lake to the Genesee 
that many important sites are found. Nearly all, if not all the 
sites near the Reed Fort Site are pre-historie and pre-Iroquoian. 
We except only the later historic sites at Hemlock and at 
Honeoye destroyed by Sullivan in 1779. 

The Reed Fort site stands alone and in a setting that is non- - 
Iroquoian. This suggests that it was settled or occupied soon 
after the driving out of the non-Iroquoian tribes from the region. 
We can not even be sure that when the site was seized for occn* 
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8 A PRBHISTORIC IROQUOIAN SITE. 

pation the original claimants of the region were all driven out, 
for there have been discovered fragments of charred human bone 
that look suspiciously like the evidences of the torture stake of 
a neighboriiood victim. Mr. Dewey has in his cabinet the frag- 
ment of a lower jaw one end of which is carbonized. It has a 
projecting chin that seems to betoken the stubborn resistance 
of the victim to the intrusion of the Iroquois and his defiance of 
them even in the flames. 

During the past thirty-five years this site has been gone 
over by collectors who have carried off a very large amount of 
material. During the past twenty years excavators have been 
particularly active and thus far no object of European origin has 
been discovered in any pit or refuse heap. 

The Reed Fort site is a sandy arm of the terrace projecting 
nearly westward into the Hemlock valley. It covers a sloping 
sandy hill lying between two brooks that have cut deep ravines. 
The place is a natural fortification since the brooks at the south- 
west end come within thirty feet of each other, measured from 
the rims of their banks. The effect is a natural enclosure easily 
protected from human and beast enemies. From this upper neek 
the area gradualy expands to a point directly above a fine spring 
that flows into a large brook on the north bank. From this point 
the site gradually tapers down the slope until it reaches a steep 
knoll the base of which rests in a more level space between the 
brooks, which again approach within forty to fifty feet of it. 
The brook on the northwest side is shallower at the upper end 
but quickly eats its way into the shale and plunges over a series 
of falls until at the lower end of the fortification the banks are 
thirty to sixty feet in height. The brook on the opposite side is 
deeper and throughout the length of the hill its depth is forty 
to fifty feet with high shaly embankments impossible to climb 
in places. Along these embankments particularly at the upper 
end the refuse heaps are found scattered over the end of the bank 
and down the talus slope almost to the bed of the brook. In fact 
the entire outline of the fortification is nearly bounded by refuse 
heaps. 

The site covers an area of abont five acres, which was ample 
space for a considerable Indian village. When the site was 
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FiG. 3. Looking northward, dof 
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10 A PREHISTORIC IROQUOIAM SITE. 

cleared about 1850, it was covered with a dense growth of lai^e 
oak trees, with pines at the lower slope. 

The Seneca Indians who in 1850 had a settlement near Lima 
and flequenty passed over this site at the time it was cleared 
and who frequently hunted, fished and worked in the neighbor- 
hood, told the original settlers they had no idea who had lived 
on the site, and that the pipes, fiints and fragments of pottery 
were of as much interest to them as to the settlers who opened 
up the tract. We suspect, however, that the Indians did have 
some knowledge of its occupation by their own ancestors but 
did not wish to talk about a "dead village." There was once a 
superstition about bringing back the ghosts of the dead by so 
doing. 

From this time on antiquarian and amateur archeologists 
commenced their search for relics, and the first spring plowings 
were always a signal for relic hunters to pick over the surface 
for finely shaped flints, pipes and shell and bone trinkets. Not 
much excavating was then done. During the recent years the 
most successful collectors so far as we know have been Alva 
Reed, P. P. Barnard of Honeoye, Alvin H. Dewey, H. C. PoUett 
and G. B. Mills of Eochester, and Frederick Houghton of Buffalo. 
A large share of the earlier material found by individual collec- 
tors is in the New York State Museum collection, but an even 
larger collection has been acquired through the patient research 
of Mr. Dewey assisted by his enthusiastic helpers, Casper Keer, 
H. C. FoUett and George R. Mills. No graves were found until 
about 1912, when Mr. Frederick Houghton, excavating for the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, found a burial site on the 
projecting nose across the ravine east of the spring and nearly 
opposite the falls. He found no objects in the graves. Our 
examinations of this site made in 1905, 1910, 1911 and 1916, to- 
gether with the records of Mr. FoUett and Mr. Dewey, have re- 
sulted in the series of notes here given. 

It was found that the soil in nearly every portion of the site 
was deeply stained and that there were natural depressions 
irregidar in shape that seem to have been used as refuse dumps. 
Even after much cultivation for farming purposes, the soil still 
shows blackened areas that outline the village dumps. Some of 
these pits and deposits are six or more feet in depth and filled 
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with broken stone, ashes, animal bones, charred corn, and broken 
implements with an occasional fine specimen in good condition. 
As we have previously stated, the larger deposits were along the 



FIO, 4. Sketch map oC the Reed Site, from surveys ol FoHeCt and Parker. 

northeast bank, sloping toward the falls. In many of these side- 
hill dumps the debris in which ashes are mingled are several feet 
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12 A PREHISTORIC IROQDOIAN SITE. 

in thickness and have lead some excavators to think that the site 
was occupied for a prolonged period. Our opinion is, however, 
that a village of one hundred fifty to two hundred people occu- 
pying this site for ten years would produce the amount of ash 
found in the dumps, especially if refuse had been consumed as 
well as fuel, but others strongly argue that the occupation was 
of far greater duration, as much as fifty years. 

The present appearance of the site is that of a sloping sandy 
hill edged by ravines and fringed with trees. The flanking 
brooks flow the year around and the larger one has a considerable 
fall over which the farm owners have built a bridge over which 
the road across the site runs. Above the falls it is possible to 
walk along the edge of the brook and up the ravine for a con- 
siderable distance. The ravine is wide and has a flat bottom 
which gives ample space for the meandering of the stream. 
Near the upper end of the fort, from the base, a natural trail 
runs up the embankment along the projecting nose, but access 
was possible though not easy from almost any other point. Along 
this embankment from the falls southward and up the ravine 
the debris may be seen mixed with the talus. An excavation 
reveals quantities of animal bones, broken pottery and frag- 
ments of implements. 

PVom the lower end of the fortification the trail runs down 
to a sloping flat that gradually leads to the valley level. Prom 
this point it is about one-quarter mile to the Hemlock Lake out- 
let. 

The character of the implements found on the site are with- 
out question prehistoric Iroquoian and presumably early Seneca. 
Two sites three-quarters miles to the northeast, on the Alva Reed 
farm, are non-Iroquoian, as are most of the contiguous sites 
where relies are found in any quantity. One site on the Alvah 
Seed farm, situated west of his house and in the woods, is prob- 
ably similar in age to the fort site. It is Iroquoian. 

n— Where the Implemente Are TovnA. 

Relies on almost any site are first found on the surface as 
the result of excavations, leveling, land clearing or plowing. 
This was true of the Reed site, which has been "siyface hunted" 
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ainee it was deforested. The implementa found on the surface 
are those that have especially resisted surface weathering and 
decay. On this site, as on others, these are anvils, metates, ham- 
mer stones, chipped flints, celts, fragments of pottery and occa- 
sionaly shell, bone and slate articles. Frequently animal bones 
are also found. The more fragile articles are seldom found on 
the surface. 

Many specimens have been found in surface dumps or de- 
posits as well as in refuse pits. These occur on portions of the 
site and seem to indicate the former presence of bark long- 
houses. One deposit on the southwest side near the falls of the 
smaller brook is nearly 30 feet long and six feet deep. 

The inhabitants of the site, however, carefully threw most 
of their refuse over the banks and into the brooks. Much of 
this refuse collected in slides or dumps along the banks and 
became covered with the disintegrating shale and the overwash 
of storms. Where the deposit became obnoxious there seem 
to have been large fires of waste wood for the purpose of inciner- 
ation. Indeed many of these dumps, especially near the bottom 
of the slopes, are covered by thick layers of white ashes and in 
some cases charcoal. To examine the banks one would think 
that the inhabitants had purposely kept up heavy fires to hold 
back either the invasion of human enemies or of the no less 
savage mosquitoes. 

The dumps along the edges have proven the most fertile 
sources of specimens and one is surprised at the fine objects 
that were apparently discarded with refuse, such as fish hooks 
and bone combs. After nearly twenty years of experience in 
New York archeology it is the opinion of the writer, based both 
upon his excavations and upon a knowledge of Iroquoian cus- 
toms that articles of value were frequently cast aside with the 
bones of animals eaten for food as a sacrifice to the spirit of the 
slain forest-brother who gave of its pelt and its meat that the 
man-animal might be clothed and fed. Trinkets were also often 
sacrified to plants and vegetables. During the annual wild pigeon 
hunts of the Senccas, wampum beads, colored feathers, brooches of 
silver and other trinkets were buried beneath a little fire beneath 
the trees where the pigeons were killed. The arrow points or spears 
that pierced and slew certain animals also were never used 
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14 A PREHISTORIC IROQUOIAM SITB. 

agraiQ but thrust into the pita with their bones. We believe that 
this is the firat explanation of the abundance of useful articles, 
apparently carelessly discarded, that has appeared to explain 
their presence in New York refuse pits. Without doubt many 
articles were also lost, or without intention swept out in the rub- 
bish of the lodges. 

Mr. Dewey in a letter to the writer describes the dumps as 
follows : 

"Starting at the bridge across the ravine on the north side 
of the site, then going south, the ash deposit excavated in Sep- 
tember and October, 1915, is found all the way around to the 
neck of the site. The first slide of any importance is about 25 
feet from the bridge. It has an average width of 70 feet and ex- 
tends up and down the bank for 40 feet. From this point south 
for a distance of about 100 feet there is no evidence of any de- 
posit. The banks here are steep with no growth of shrubs or 
trees and any refuse thrown over would have gone into the brook 
at the bottum and have been washed away by high water. 

"The next deposit is a small one having only a width of 34 
feet and a length of 40 feet. Forty feet from this point begins 
the third deposit. Conditions here would indicate a double slide. 
It bad a width of 50 feet but was intermixed with shale and 
overburden. The deposit was very thin and contained few arti- 
facts. Further on by 50 feet to the south occurred the fourth 
slide or deposit. This was by far the largest and was 105 feet 
wide. At this point the ashes were deep in places though quite 
thin in others. Many artifacts were found in this dump, includ- 
ing two fine bone fish hooks, numerous awls and some very fine 
potsherds. A perfect effigy pipe of stoue was found in this place. 
The fifth dump was 76 feet further south where the bank is 50 
feet high. The deposit had a width of 75 feet and was rich in 
bone material. 

"We have here, therefore, a deposit of refuse of a known ex- 
tent of 334 feet with an average width of 20 to 25 feet. The 
ashes vary in depth from a few inches to several feet. One pit 
was of solid wood ash dry and clean, six feet long and five feet 
ten inches deep. Not an artifact was found, but at the bottom 
was a quantity of large fiat stones that plainly showed a long 
contact with fire and heat." 
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Mr. Dewey has oot here described the deposits on the south- 
west bank along the smaller stream discovered by George R. 
Mills. Here the deposits have been rich in material, though of 
far leas proportions. 

Description by Harry C. FoUett. 

Mr. Harry C. Pollett, who for some time has been an inter- 
ested and patient investigator of aboriginal sites in the Genesee 
country, has left a vivid account of the site in his record which 
he has turned over to the State Museum. 

Concerning his examination of the site Mr. Follett says: 

"The surface of the village site is dotted with black spots 
which prove to be refuse, the bank of the ravine eneircUng 
almost completely the entire site is rich in refiuse and has been 
completely dug over and over in eager search by relic hunters 
for implements, and it is to be deeply regretted that it could not 
have been done in a scientific manner and complete data taken 
to enable us to form some definite conclusions of the strange 
people. 

"In September, 1915, Mr. Dewey and myself were escorted 
to the site by Geo. E. Mills of Rochester, who had been exca- 
vating in the refuse on the bank of the north ravine and who had 
disclosed some large deposits of ashes. The work which had 
previously been done here is similar to the devastations on many 
other sites. Excavations had been started in the heart of the 
pits, following up the banks to the top, leaving the bottom the 
most important in many cases buried under the debris. To gain 
access it was necessary to do considerable work. While working 
here we were visited by Mir, George Reed who gave me consider- 
able information for which we are indebted to him as we are also 
for the courteous way in which he treated us. 

"By making tests along the banks we were convinced that 
there were several pits which had not been disturbed. These 
were natural depressions formed by wash in the shale rock and 
had become filled with the ashes which had been deposited 
at the top of the bank and washed down, filling the holes from 
six inches to six feet deep. This was conclusively proven by 
thorough work in each pit which terminated at the top or nearly 
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SO, ranging from the bottom from 25 to 100 feet, gradually draw- 
ing to a point at or near the top of the bank. These pits in some 
places were rich in bone material ajid some were almost void of 
any kind of implements. They produced specimens of elk teeth, 
elk and deer horns, bone awls, perforated bears and raccoon 
teeth, aUo many raccoon penis bones, a few perforated pot 
sherds, worked bone of all descriptions and manner, bear mo- 
lars polished and perforated representing the human foot, pol- 
ished celts of the regular type, a few shale implements, together 
with various types of takers, a few net and line sinkers and bone 
lish hooks. 

"While here we viewed a collection made from this site by 
P. P. Barnard, of the town of Richmond, and which contains 
some of the finest types of bone implements and ornaments I 
have had the opportunity to inspect. There are approximately 
300 triangular points (which is the predominating type), 8 or 
10 celts of fine workmanship, 10 or 15 elks and bear teeth, cut, 
polished and perforated bone beads highly polished and showing 
much wear. 

"Personally in my excavating I did not encounter any hu- 
man bones but am told that human skulls have been found in the 
refuse. 

"The work performed thus far leads me to conclude that 
the refuse was deposited at the top of the bank and washed 
down as previously stated. 

"Parched corn and even cobs are frequently encountered. 
I also found what I determined was a squash seed. Beans were 
found, but were scarce, 

"I do not know or have 1 read of a site anywhere in New 
York State compared with it for variety, richness in imple- 
ments, or masses of debris." 

m— Specimens from the Site. 

The anvils and mealing stones are fragments of flat stone 
from an inch and a half in thickness to about four or five, 
anvils, metates or lap stones, hammers of several types, notched 
sinkers and fire burned stones. 
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The cruder artifacts from the Reed Fort site are stone. 
They are seldom more than one foot in diameter. Some are 
nearly square an4 others are more circular, but no attempts 
were made to more than approximate these geometrical pro- 
portions, and this for the sake of convenience in handling only. 
These stones are similar to those found on many of the earlier 
sites in this region. The State Museum has about 10 specimens 
and Mr. Dewey more than 40 excellent pieces. 

The stone hammers are stones either natural or worked from 
pebbles and of a size convenient for holding in one hand. The 
muUers, used for grinding and cracking com, are more sym- 
metrical than ordinary pitted hammer stones, and the flat faces 
show evidences of grinding on the mealing stone, despite the 
shallow pit sometimes present in combination hammers and mul- 
lers. Many of the mailers are neatly formed and quite 
symmetrical, while some are exceptionally so and resemble 
chunkee gaming stones. Some of the hammer stones from this 
site are made from hard concretions, but most are formed from 
water-washed pebbles. Some interesting hammers are formed 
from celts the cutting edges of which have been broken off. 

The hammers and abraiding stones from this site may be clas- 
sified as follows: (l)Natural pebbles discoidin shape and show- 
ing use in hammering on the edges or circumference ; (2) natural 
pebbles ofi discoidal shape showing a battered circumference and 
having pits working in on either side the flattened surfaces, the 
two pits being opposed to give a thumb and finger hold; (3) na- 
tural pebbles reduced to better form by grinding and abraid- 
ing and polishing, the edges of which show use as hammers and 
the sides pitted for thumb and finger hold; (4) the same form 
showing evidences that the stone was used also as a muller; (5) 
round stone hammer showing battering on two opposed faces, 
and not pitted; (6) naturally rounded stone showing battering 
in several faces; (7) stone ball artificially worked to form and 
showing primary use as a hammer with a probable secondary 
use as a eiub head of the type enveloped in raw hide ; (8) broken 
celt used as a hammer, butt and brolten bit being the battering 
surfaces; (9) concretions used for battering; (10) flat thin peb- 
bles showing use as hammers on one end. 

The Dewey collection contains more than 300 selected ham- 
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mer stones of all these types, while in it also is a box of 3 cubic 
feet in capacity filled with brokea and second rate specimens. 
Mortars and hammer stones have been found on the sarface in 
the dumps and even in the creek beds below the site. 

Other stone objects are cylindrical pestles, parts of eight 
being found, stone beads, stone disks, perforated disks, like Jef- 
ferson County specimens, and grooved bolas or club heads. The 
celts are mostly well formed and thick. Some show most excel- 
lent polishing. The thin splinters of slate having chisel edges 
are also interesting, there being about 75 in the Dewey collec- 
tion. No grooved axes have been found here. 

The arrow points of chipped chert (commonly called flint) 
are of the recognized Iroquoian form, that is to say, triangular 
and without notches, or stems or barbs. This is so far true that 
out of 1195 specimens available for actual study only eight have 
notched stems. Only 16 knives and spears of all shapes have 
been enumerated. There are scrapers, but no drills. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to ornaments in stone which 
the site affords are small pieces of shale having one perforation 
for suspension. They do not resemble pendant gorgets. 

Stone pipe bowls have been found in several instances. 
Some are crude bowls of sandstone having large beveled stem 
holes. Others are more neatly formed and resemble small urns. 
This is one early Iroquoian type and its distribution is quite gen- 
eral in the Iroquoian area. One of these stone bowls in the 
Dewey collection has a face effigy worked out on the side away 
from the smoker. 

Two striking pipe bowls and several fragments were found 
by Alvah Reed in the ash and refuse beds. These bowls are hu- 
man and animal effigies represented as clinging to the ovoid 
bowl. One striking specimen now in the State Museum repre- 
sents a lizard or an otter and is similar in general concept to the 
effigy pipes described in the Ontario Provincial Museum reports 
by Col. George E. Laidlaw. 

Sherds of broken pottery vessels are scattered throughout 
the site and especially in the dumps. The pottery is of the usual 
Iroquoian make so far as its consistency is concerned. Some 
sherds are thin, as thin as one-eighth of an inch, while one sherd 
is three-quarters inch thick. The general shape of the vessels 
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is Iroquoian, like the pots of Jefferson County or the Mohawk 
Valley with the exception that the collars are higher and there 
is not the same degree of overhang. The decoration is distinctive. 
It is the triangular plat fiUed with parallel lines, each adjoining 
plat having the lines running at right angles to the other. This 
is varied by parallel lines above and below with occasional dots 
and dashes regularly placed. Iroquoian pottery generally has 
the decorations drawn on with a hone or wood stylus while 
Algonquian forms generally have the pattern impressed in with 
cord wrapped paddles or sticks. Most of the pots from this 
site were very large, larger than the later Seneca made. The 
Heed Fort pots in some instances must have held six to eight 
gallons while the smaller pots probably held six to eight quarts. 



FIG. G. Ornainentatlon 0( a pot rim. It is typIcaUy Iroquoian. 

The Reed Fort vessels were of the period when effigy faces 
were placed at the projections on the raised collars, in this 
respect being like the pottery from the Atwell fort in Onondaga 
county, from the St. Lawrence site, Jefferson county, and like 
that from Burning Spring,* Cattaraugus county, though the latter 
site is even earlier in its occupation than the Reed Fort. All sites 
are similar in character except that at St. Lawrence, that is, are 
projections of hills into valleys and have a walled neck. No com- 
plete pottery vessels are reported from the Reed Port. 

Of large interest are the specimens of clay pipes from this 
site. In general type they are like the pipes from prehistoric 
Onondaga sites in Jefferson county, though some types are dis- 
tinctively Senecan, or Seneca-Neutral. The bowls are round 
with decorative lines and dots; some have square raised rims, 
like the so-called Huronian forms, and others have human face 
■See Annual Report, Director of the State MuBSum. for lt>06. 
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effigies modeled on in the characteristic Seneca style. One pipe 
in the Dewey collection has the face of a woman with a wild cat 



robe over the head. Its counterpart in technique is Mr. Dewey's 
pipe from Stone Church, Genesee county, which has two figures 
seated side by side, one male ami the other female. 
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The implements of bone constitute the largest range of forms. 
Almost every bone in the various food animals seems to have had 
a use, especially leg and jaw bones. Even the teeth were drilled 
or grooved for pendants and beads. 

Bone awls have been found in large numbers and Mr. Dewey 
has compiled a list of 525 specimens positively known to have 
been found on the site. The various types are represented in 
Pig. 8. 



A 

3 



Bends or small cylinders of bone were worked from the leg 
and wing bones of birds and small mammals. Many are highly 
polished. Some of the bone cylinders are as long as three or four 
inches and seem similar to the tubes used by the Seneca shamans 
and claimed by them to have been swallowed in the process of 
extracting disease from their patients. The phalangeal bones of 
deer and bears were worked in many varied forms, some being 
partly sawed in twain and others worked into cones tbat may 
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FIG. 8. Types of bono awls from the Reed Site. Dewey Collectlo 
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have been fastened on the fringes of the leggins like the more 
modem tin and brass jinglers of the Indians of the historic pe- 
riod. Some may have been the eups used in the cup and awl 




. _ jna objects, D 

Inngeal bonea: 0-9, notched seements 

Jaw bones: 10, Inter-splnal bones: 11. ji 



CoHectlon. 



1-5, worked 



gafne. There are many examples of ball joints perforated as 
pendants and some specimens of the toothless anterior portions 
of deer jaws cut, polished and notched. 
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FIG. 10. Hone and antler harpoons, points and flab books. Dewey 
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Of considerable interest are the fish hooks of which Mr. 
Dewey has more than twenty specimens besides those in process 
of manufacture. {See Fig. 10.) His series showing this process 




PIG. 11. 
dal bone dra 



.. ,.1 a headdress. _. „, 

G. typical Iouk bone awl. 6. typlc 

comb with eftlgy ot woodcock. 10, 



. possibly imi- 



is of considerable interest and shows that two hooks were made 
at the same time by making an oval link out of a section of bone 
and' then cutting it so as to form the two hooks. The hooks are 
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without barbs and similar in appearance and process to those de- 
scribed by Professor F. W. Putnam from Madisonviile, Ohio, or by 
Professor Mills from the Baum and Gartner Sites.* In general it 
may be said in passing that the hook is rather long and sharp and 
that the end of the shank is in most instances slightly knobbed 
or grooved for attachment of the gut or cord line. 

Of importance to the comparative archeologist are the meta- 
podal bone draw shaves found in the refuse heaps. (See Pig. 11.) 
These are so far unique in New York sites and their presence 
in the Reed Fort site is significant. They are commonly found in 
Ohio sites of the Baum culture, and Professor Mills has several 
hundred specimens from Ohio localities.*' Mr. Dewey has six 
from the R«ed Fort site and the State Museum three specimens 
collected by Mr. Mattem and Mr. B«ed. 

Perhaps the most striking of all the objects found in the 
site, except perhaps the pipes, are the antler combs. (See Pig. 11.) 
The Dewey collection contains five specimens and the State Mu- 
seum collection one. The first specimens found were plain combs, 
one with three teeth and one with four. Each had a hole drilled 
through the top projection. Then an ornamented comb was 
found having a top like an arched doorway and three holes 
bored on the points of a triangle. Later specimens were found 
having at the top effigies of birds, either a heron or a woodcock. 
The teeth of the combs are worked out round and measure 3-32 
inch in diameter. The points have at an eighth of an inch above 
the tip a groove or several grooves incised around them. la 
these combs we have the prototypes of the later Seneca combs 
with complex effigies of birds and animals and many teeth evi- 
dently sawed in with a metal saw derived from European trad- 
Other antler objects in the Dewey collection are a scraper 
handle, chisels and pins or pitching and flaking tools, arrow 
points, digging tools and a remarkable antler prong drilled near 
the base and having a series of serrated notches at the basal end. 
Dr. Beauchamp, who examined it, thinks it may have been one 
of the "horns" of a chief's emblem. This is quite plausible. 
The teeth of animals, especially the tusks, were favorite 

•C(. FIO, «S. Mills. William C. GxptaratlonH of the Baum Frehlatorlc 
village site. Ohio SUte Historical Society, Quarterly Vol. XV.. No. 1. 
**Ibid. Page St. EG. FIGS. 37, IS. 
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forms for perforating and grooving with these prehistoric people. 
The teeth of the bear, fox, wolf and elk were perforated as pen- 
dants. The molars of the bear were also especially prized and 
they were cut and perforated at the root. Some have one root- 
prong cut off and the tooth worked down in the shape of a human 




PIG. 12. Note-book sketches or Bpeeimens from the Reed Collection. 
N. Y. State Museum. 1. perforated elk tooth; 2, Imltstlon elk tooth; 3. 
bear'a niolikr worked down to Imitate a. human fool; 4. upper portion o( 
bear's molar showing enie:y of human foot; 5-6, antler pins or pitching 
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foot. Several specimens, indeed, have the toes indicated by in- 
cisions. Beaver teeth were also cut at the roots and prob- 
iably used as small scrapers or chisels. Some of the beaver teeth 
are split and ground thin, probably for shaving tools or knife 
bladf-3 for wood working. 

Bone needles are among the more fragile articles, and 29 are 
known to have been discovered besides numerous fragments. 
They are thin segments of bone worked long and smooth and 
having one or two eyes in the center. 




FIG. 13. Typical arrow polnta. 

Harpoons of bone and antler are also to be mentioned. 
They are similar to those found on Algonquian sites and have 
four or more barbs at the point. We should not neglect to men- 
tion antler arrow points conical in type and thin bone and antler 
points. 

Shell ornaments while not prolific are not uncommon. There 
are beads drilled from the columellae of large marine shells and 
disk beads of varying sizes. A few specimens resemble small 
circular gorgets and are drilled at one or both edges and oppo- 
site. There is no shell wampum of the type used in historic 
times. Some small shells are found drilled at the lip for attach- 
ment. These are generally periwinkle shells from fresh water 
sources. Valves of the unio are found worked as potters' 
smoothers. 

No metallic objects have been reported except several pieces 
from the surface which may have been lost by the later Seneca 
when they passed over the trail or as they camped upon it. These 
are a few scraps of European brass, several hand-made nails and 
a small chunk of iron. All may be regarded as intrusive. 
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The bones of animals cracked and split for the marrow or for ■ 
boiling in soup are abundant. Careful observation will show 
that literally "bushels" are to be found. So far as our obser- 
vations go the following list of bird and animal bones have been 
identified : 

Deer, moose, elk, black bear, raccoon, woodchuck, muskrat, 
rabbit, skunk, gray squirrel, field mouse, fox, bat, otter, mink, 
wild cat, panther, wolf, Indian dog, beaver, box turtle, snapping 
turtle, wild turkey, heron, duck, eagle, snipe, homed owl, stur- 
geon, other fish, snake. 

Of plant foods there have been discovered seeds or maize 
(cob and kemals), squash, bean, hickory nut, acorn, butternut. 
Some charred grass and some bark has been found. The use of 
tobacco may be deduced from the pipes. 

IV — Lilt of Objects Known to Have Been Found in the K«ed 
fort Site. 

The abundance of specimens found in the Reed Fort site 
may be known from the list compiled by Mr. Alvin H. Dewey. 
This list, here appended, records only the specimens actually 
in known collections and does not include the hundreds of spec- 
imens taken out by collectors who came for a day's or week's 
excavating and left no record. As a matter of fact, investigation 
has shown that articles from the site have been scattered all over 
the country. This is especially true of the bone implements. 
The estimation of specimens by untrained observers is an ex- 
tremely incorrect way of obtaining even an approximation of 
the specimens found in any site. Mr. Dewey's plan of making 
an actual count is the only scientific method. There are many 
sites that have been far less prolific than the Reed site where 
local collectors are wilting to state that "Cart loads of relics 
and thousands of arrows have been taken away." The terms 
"cart loads" and "bushels" are commonly applied to account 
for the quantities of relics found on sites and yet an actual 
enumeration shows that these estimates are always excessively , 
large. Few sites have proven as rich a,s the Reed site and yet a ' 
single bushel basket would contain all the finer material. Prob- 
ably not more than 3,000 arrow points have been found here and 
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certainly not more than 200 celts. The pipes are still more rare, 
not more than 15 complete specimens being on record. 

Mr, Dewey's list is compiled from the catalogues of his own 
collection from the site, by far the largest and most eompl«te, 
and from the State Museum collection, largely the result of the 
excavations of Alvah Reed. The lists of G«orge R. Mills, P. P. 
Barnard and Harry C. Follett have also been tabulated, to- 
gether with those of several other local collectors. It is thus 
seen that the Dewey compilation is only a fragment of the total. 




Pia. 14. Pottery disk from Reed aite. 

Mr. Dewey agrees with the writer that his list may be regarded 
as a probable third of alt the material ever found on the site. 
Certainly it is no more than half the entire amount. Some ex- 
ceptions in individual instances may be made, however, since 
earlier collectors collected mostly eelta, arrow and spear points 
and pipes and the more striking implements of bone. Thus, 
many more arrow points, celts, and the like, may have been 
picked up in proportion than hammer stones, bone needles, broken 
pipes, and pottery rim fragments. The earlier collectors prob- 
ably almost entirely ignored the rougher hammer stones and 
metates. The statement that the list is an "approximate third" 
must therefore be kept in mind as an estimate only. It must be 
regarded, however, as an estimate built upon a careful study 
covering a period of years of observation; and yet, as we have 
remarked, estimates are quite certain to be inaccurate in some 
details. The list of known material follows ; 
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last of Known Material Foiuid on the Old Fort Site, Richmond 

Mills, N. Y. 

1187 Triangular Points! 

8 Notched Arrows. 

16 Spears, all shapes over 4 Inches. 

32 Celts or Skinning Knives. 

8 Grooved Stone War Club Heads. 

31 Stoae (Slate) Implements with worked edge. 

365 Pitted or Hammer Stones, 

33 Metates or Mortars. 
8 Pestles, broken. 

40 Net Sinkers, some very fine. 

16 Stone Disks, not perforated. 

14 Stone Disks, perforated for suspension. 

28 Stone Beads. 

1530 pieces of Pottery, ornamented. 

8 Pottery Beads. 

12 Pottery fragments, showing efQgies. 

12 Pottery fragments, drilled. 

100 Shell Beads. 

384 Bone Awls, pointed. 

72 Bone awls, blunt point. 

56 Bone Punches. 

6 Bone Arrow Points. 

26 Bone Fish Hooks. 

9 Bone Harpoons. 
708 Bone Beads. 

28 Bone Pieces perforated for suspension other than beads. 

6 Bone Combs, whole or in part. 
19 Bone Needles. 

9 Bone Draw Shaves. 

1 Bone Ceremonial Object. 
63 Worked Deer Antlers, 
3 Hair Pins. 

2 Tally Bones. 

62 Bear's Teeth, perforated. 

29 Elk Teeth, perforated. 

7 Elk Teeth, not perforated. 
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43 Teeth ; Moose, Wolf, Dog, etc. 

9 Stone Pipes, whole. 

5 Clay Pipes, whole, plain, or ornamented. 

28 Pipe Bowls, Stone or Clay. 

82 Pipe Stems, 2 inches long or over. 

V — Significance of the Specimens. 

Implements and artifacts from any archeological site may 
be divided into six classifi cations according to their cultural 
significance. These are: 

1. Permanent forms common throughout the continent, or 
more narrowly to a general geographical area. 

2. The general current types common to the cultural pe- 
riod to which the site belongs. On a single site, the normal 
forms. 

a. Survivals of forms more commonly found on older sites, 
or found frequently in sites of another culture. 

4. PVrms that show experimentation, or that they are in 
process of development — forms that have not arrived to the 
status of either 1 or 2. 

5. New forms found sparingly in the site but more fre- 
quently in later sites. 

6. Aberrant or unique forms not found elsewhere. 

By classifying the specimens from the Reed Fort site by 
these standards we may be able to trace something of its history 
and later influences, culturally speaking. Here we find hammer 
stones and lapstones, bone awls, chipped flints and celts falling 
in class 1. In class 2 are the heavy celts, the triangular arrow 
points, bone awls, needles, worked phalanges, bone beads, per- 
forated animal teeth, pottery decorated by plats of triangles filled 
with parallel lines drawn on, pottery pipes with raised edges on 
the bowls, either square, trumpet fiaring or having various effi- 
gies modeled on, vase or bowl shaped stone pipe bowls with 
large beveled stem holes, effigy stone pipes with otters or lizards 
worked out on them, crude and rather large shell beads, bone 
combs with three and four teeth, harpoons, and fish hooks, barb- 
less, etc. In class 3 are found the metapodal bone scrapers or 
draw shaves, roller or cylindrical pestles, not found in any later 
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sites, pottery disks ornamented like the later shell "runtees," 
conical bone arrow points, etc. Certain forms of the pottery and 
pipes fall in classes 4 and 5. 

The absence of certain objects is significant also, particularly J 
as these certain objects were used by other and adjacent tribes, • 
not of the same stock, at the same period of time. These are 
grooved axes, many notched arrow points, steatite vessels, mica 
ornaments, native copper implements, monitor pipes, clay pipes 
with sharp elbow bend below the bowl, etc. No banner stones, 
bird stones or two-holed gorgets are to be found, and no bone 
or clay object is decorated with curved lines. In this we have 
proofs that the culture of the Reed Fort site was a crystallized 
one and of some standing in point of time. We may also see in 
this the action of certain taboos, prejudices and conventions. 

To solve the riddle of our site we must now ask with what 
other sites the objects listed under classes 2, 3, 4 and 5 compare. 
In these things we may find some clues. An examination of the 
most important fort sites in the Genesee country plainly shows 
that the Reed Fort site is Iroquoian and Seneca, of pre-eolonial 
time and possibly pre-Columbian. It may antedate the founda- 
tion of. the Iroquois Confederation. The specimens found show 
that the people were in closer touch with their neighbors to the 
west of them than those to the east, though in point of general 
eolture they were the same. But the large high collared pottery 
puts the contact with Western New York. It was but a 
day's journey and at most two to the country of the lower Cat- 
taraugus and the lower Allegany. The Niagara frontier was 
but 80 miles distant. In all this country lived the Eries, the 
Neuters, the Kahkwas, and the Wenroes and perhaps smaller 
divisions of the Iroquoian stock. Across the Niagara and to the 
north were the Hurons. But the immediate neighbors of the Reed 
Fort site, if not indeed their progenitors, seem to have come 
from the region to the southwest. Perhaps the people of Burn- 
ing Spring Fort in Cattaraugus County were their ancestors. 
Certainly the pottery and pipes seem to point this out, while the 
vase and bowl shaped stone pipes are typical of the country west 
of the Genesee. Cylindrical pestles are found both on this site 
and at Burning Spring but not on later sites. Once the proto- 
Seneea may have used long pestles. Strangely significant too 
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are the bone draw shaves. They are Ohioan, as we have already 
intimated, and typical of such sites as the Baum and Gartner 
sites (Mills). The decorated pottery disk is also Ohioau. The 
barbless fish hooks may be also for they are quite identical in 
point of form and method of manufacture. These things, there- 
fore, fall in classification S. Here we find the first specimens of 
bone combs. Only a few other specimens like them have ever 
been found, and these in Onondaga, Montgomery and Jefferson 
eoonties, in early sites. Unlike them, however, the Reed Port 
site combs have effigies on the top. These combs are the proto- 
types of the numerous bone combs found in the Seneca sites of 
the middle historic period, and having numerous teeth made by 
sawing. 

The clay pipes show some experimentation in form and dec- 
oration, in this respect being like those from Burning Spring, 
but other forms are "arrived" and are transmitted constantly 
and without change up to the time the Seneeas gave up their 
home made pipes. The fixed type pipes are the square-topped 
"Huronian" pipe, the trumpet pipe, an early form of the ringed 
bowl, and the human face effigy. 

VI— The Life of the Site Visualized. 

To speculate, let us say that the site was called Ho-ne-oye, 
meaning a Finger Lying There, for it was indeed an index fin- 
ger of earth. Here there lived from 150 to 200 people accord- 
ing to the season, but at times as many as 500 congregated for 
refuge — the enemy was thick to the south and to the east; the 
westerners were akin. 

Let us picture the coming of a stranger with a growth of 
hair about his chin. Perhaps he was of another and more south- 
ern tribe lost from a band of adventurers from the Muskogee. 
Coming up the trail to the stronghold he saw great columns of 
smoke arising from the dumps in the creek-beds, he heard the 
laughter and the shouts of the children and in the valley, he 
heard the working songs of the women as they hoed in the com 
fields. Suddenly one of them would espy him and quietly slip 
to the nearest sentinel who would challenge him. The shout 
would be raised, "Kwa-aah, Koo-eeh!" Warriors would swarm 
down the trail and see whether or not the stranger led a hostile 
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band. His hands would be upraised and he would shout his 
peaceful intent in an accent that proved him unfamiliar with the 
dialect. The narrow gate at the nail of the finger would swing 
aside and the stranger claiming a clan would be received into the 
longhouse of the wolves, the bears or perhaps the turtles. An 
aged matron with sharp eye would carefully inspect him. He 
would see as many as ten great longhouses holding each five or 
six families. All about were children playing and dogs barking 
with the sharp yelp that characterizes the species. Walking 
up through the town the stranger would see the blackened tor- 
ture stake, and mentally vow a good conduct as he saw the 
charred bones of a victim. In the shade of one house the men 
were playing dice with bone buttons or plum stones. Others 
were in a cleared space to the south playing lacroas. Up the trail 
from the Hemlock would come the tired hunters and fishermen, 
almost too fatigued to stand, but too proud to show signs of 
weariness. The women and children would bring these bowls of 
cold spring water from a seam in the rock above the falls. The 
stranger peering over the precipice would see the boys in the 
stream below taking a shower bath in the spray of the fall, shout- 
ing with glee as they took a plunge or laughing as one of their 
mates slipped on the moss and went with a thud on the slaty 
creek bottom with an involuntary cry of "A-gwyahl" Outside i 
the walls the hunters had thrown down their game and there ' 
were carcasses of bears, deer and some fine fat turkeys. Their ! 
wives would go outside the gates and bring them, for if the men 
should carry game into the village it became the property of the 
people and any vagabond might claim a slice or the clan matron 
might commandeer it for her feast. Around the edges of the 
creek banks were smaller houses, the particular domiciles of the 
women when they wished to retire from the long houses, and 
there were store houses and a prison platform where captives 
were kept in sight. There were no streets but beaten paths ran 
in all directions. There were open pits near the houses and the 
bones of cooked animals were thrown in them with the refuse of 
the houses. A slight sprinkling of sand covered the deposit as 
it was thrown in but withal it had an unsavory odor. At one pit 
was a warrior chanting a wierd song to the soul of the bear he 
had kilted and whose bones now lay before him splintered and 
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cracked. One could hear the name "Nya-gwaih" uttered fre- 
quently and then in a sonorous strain hear the apology to the 
brother bear for killing him. The arrows that struck him down 
are thrown to the fire in mock disdain. The bear is pleased that 
the instruments of his death are not kept. He is pleased too that 
his teeth will adorn the neck of the hunter and his skin become 
his treasured robe. Then, as a sacrifice, the hunter casta in the 
pit his string of bone beads, puts in the bones and reverentially 
covers them up. He may be a very conscientious hunter or he 
may only fear that the ghost of the bear will haunt his dreams or 
make his future hunting a failure. 

lip the slope over the hard beaten trail the stranger goes 
with his guide. The grass is well beatea down and the village 
looks trodden and dusty. Here and there are deep ruts made by 
the washing of the storms. The houses are great bark caverns 
and most of the people are sitting out of doors and even doing 
their cooking in the shade of the big basswood trees. One wo- 
man is weaving a tump line of elm bark cord, another is fashion- 
ing a great burden basket. At her side in a cradle board a little 
babe is singing her baby-talk to a com husk doll suspended from 
the hood of the cradle frame. To one side are two men slowly 
pounding and chipping out some new hatchets of granite. They 
are singing a soag to the rock as they work that it may have 
power to do effective work, and above all, not break in the pro- 
cess of manufacture. Near them are several men chipping out 
flint arrow points. As each is finished they dip them in a mys- 
terious fluid. The guide whispers an awful secret: "It is the 
saliva of a mysterious monster now long extinct and is big med- 
icine." 

The stranger and the guide press on and up the village. 
The area narrows as the two creeks near each other. Then 
through the shrubbery past a bark house the walls of the forti- 
fication are seen. They are tree trunks set well in the ground 
and laeed together. They rise to the height of thirty feet or 
more and there is an inside platform which can be mounted by 
a notched ladder. The wall runs part way down the bank to the 
north and follows the bed of the smaller creek on the west for 
nearly fifty feet. The gulch is shallow here and could he climbed 
by an enemy. Down the bank of the larger creek which the 
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guide ealls Gahonda is a trail over a projecting nose. It leads 
to the ereek bed. At the bottom are some women working. One 
is hulling corn in a sieve-like basket. She takes the com from 
a large pot filled with a solution made of wood ashes and water. 
One woman, sitting on a flat slate rock, is fashioning a clay ves- 
sel — indeed several already formed are swinging in a rush frame 
and drying. A nearby fire sending up a smudge is found to be 
her kiln. There are slabs of slate about it to keep away the 
draughts and the fuel wood is half rotted pine and basswood. 
It burns slowly and with considerable heat. The women point 
toward the land above, then to the north, and frequently one 
bears the words "Djisgaa" and "Notwaisha" (ghosts and spirits). 
The guide says that the burial ground is across the ereek and on 
the level above. The two wander down the narrow gorge to the 
brink of the fall where several women are seen washing deer 
skins. Up a steep incline runs a path which is followed to the 
top and to the village. New parties of hunters and fishermen 
are seen coming in from the lake. As they gather about one of 
the long houses one can hear them tell of their adventures. They 
talk of the .Teneseeo, of Qanyahsas and of Kanandaigua, each 
discussing his favorite ground. One of them has a scalp 
which he took from a prowling Mahikanock to the south. About 
one cabin is a cluster of men and women, each separated in its 
own group, all ominously silent. There is a strange song and the 
chugging of a rattle. Dum, dum, dum, rings out the water drum 
and then there is a pause. A yell rings out and a man, gro- 
tesquely clad, emerges from the lodge to announce that Neh 
Hasanowanneh is dead. Three days later there is a funeral. A 
body of a chief wrapped in pelts and bark is brought forth. It 
is borne on a rude litter from the long house, and then a priest 
starts a wild chant as the procession starts down through the vil- 
lage to the nose of the fort, "the tip of the finger," and then 
winds its way to the valley below. Across the ereek it goes and 
then up the hill on the other side bearing to the south, until on 
the point above the falls it pauses. An oval hole has been dug 
for a depth of three feet. Into this hole the body is placed being 
carefully flexed, the knees being drawn toward the chin and the 
body laid on one sidf. After some ceremony some of the earth 
is piled into the grave and upon the bark cover of the departed 
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.chief. There are many wails and shrieks of the women relatives. 
A fire ia kindled and there beside it for ten days and nights stay 
the fire keepers and the mourners. They are disheveled and 
dirty. Some are blood covered from the wounds they have in- 
flicted upon themselves and others sit looking into the fire as if 
dazed. It is not a pleasant sight but after the period of mourn- 
ing one does not hear the name of the dead chief mentioned. 
Once he was known as the "Great Hemlock" but now that death 
has claimed him he is referred to as "The cut-down tree that had 
, plumed branches," and thus known by implication only. After 
the days of mourning the remaining earth from the excavation 
together with the ashes of the fire are thrown in the grave and a 
wood marker with crude pictures painted in red is erected. 

The longhouse where the stranger stayed was more than 30 
paces in length. Its framework was of large poles and the elm 
bark covering was fastened and tied to smaller poles that 
in turn were lashed to the inner and larger poles and posts. 
The roof was ingeniously supported and from the rafters some 
fifteen feet above the beaten earth floor hung long festoons of 
braided com of several varieties, together with herbs and dried 
meat and squashes. There were long seats all around the house 
and the dwelling was divided into ten compartments. It had 
five openings in the peak of the roof, large openings, through 
which the smoke poured when the wind was low and right. 
When it was not right {which was generally), the smoke filled 
the interior and issued throngh the doorways, properly tanning 
everything inside. All about were bark and wood dishes. Every- 
thing was of wood, and things of stone, bone and clay seemed 
very inconspieuoas. There were clubs of wood, game sticks, bows, 
spear shafts, bowls carved from knots and some in the forms of 
beavers and birds; there were spoons, ladles, paddles, baby 
frames, baskets, punches, pipes, combs, benches, and a hundred 
other things all of wood. Many things were woven of bark, 
such as nets, bags, belts, head bands, cords, ropes, snares, mats 
and bed covers. The fioor coverings and curtains in some cases 
were woven of rushes, as were some baskets. Many large 
utensils were of bark and there were to be seen bark sledges or 
toboggans, awaiting a winter use, bark bowls, tubs, baskets, bar- 
rels, rattles, spoons and dippers, dolls, floor coverings and trays. 
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Among the stranger things o£ perishable materials were mats ol 1 
buffalo hair, a coat of the same material, wood masks of grotesque i 
expression, corn husk mats, dolls for the children, husk shoes 
and baskets, husk masks and mats. The things o£ skins and 
furs were numerous. There were bags, clothing, belts, curtains 
and robes. Some were beautifully embroidered with quills and 
moose hair. In fact there was so little of permanent character 
that the stranger in reflecting one evening thought how soon all 
would be blotted out and not a vestige of their life remain. 
Everything would rot or bum with the passage of time. It was 
not until he had walked over the site of a burned long house that 
he noticed that a few things of stone had not burned, but in com- 
parison with the entire material culture of the people these few 
things of stone represented but an infinitesimal part of their ma- 
terial life and nothing of their customs, philosophy and liter- 
ature, or at best but a feeble record of some phase of these 
things, a fragmentary record hard to translate. It seemed as if 
aU the beauty, all the soul of the race would be expunged and no 
one ever know of the ideals and art of the people. The stranger 
mused upon these things until a voice calling in the darkness 
invited him to join in the ceremony of the thanksgiving for the 
new com, and this brought to his mind a score of other cere- 
monies, that, familiar as he was with them all, seemed very won- 
derful things. Four things impressed him in the ceremony he 
saw, which could be expressed in four words — "Our tribe, our 
happiness, our destiny, our Creator." 

The stranger hears many things in the village and the legend 
of the origin of the people is told. The lands down the Ohio are 
described by the bolder hunters, and hostile nations are mentioned 
by name. Bnt the visit of the stranger was limited and he must 
go on in his search of his lost band of kinsmen — the secret of 
whose mission he had not revealed. The real secrets of history 
and tradition that he beard are lost and forgotten. Only the 
stones and potsherds that he saw remain to suggest to man of 
today some of the things that he saw and heard. 

A story of the kind we have given is not usual for a scien- 
tific article. "We beg to say, however, that it is based upon the ■ 
known customs of the Seneca as applied to the data of the site 
collected after careful observations. After all, is it not the pur- 
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pose of archeology to mate possible to men of today a vision of 
the days of pre-historyJ If, therefore, we picture these days, 
we have done what the science of archeology would have us do, 
and has indeed made possible. Perhaps in no other way will the 
layman gain so vivid an idea of this ancient life as through a 
carefully conjured visualization painted by the student who has 
studied, observed and dreamed the story of an ancient site that 
he has dug into life. We might have made the story longer and 
essayed to make it a literary production, but we have rather been 
content in making only an outline of suggestion that will stim- 
ulate the instructed imagination of others. It is the ancient 
day resurrected; let others dress it as they please, if within the 
bounds of accuracy. 

Concltuion. 

Our belief regarding the site is that it represents one of the 
villages of the early Seneca before the opening of the colonial 
period. It was occupied lor many (perhaps fifty) years and then 
abandoned, like all other sites of like character, that a new and 
cleaner site with more wood and game might be had. Its inhab- 
itants were hunters and fishermen, traders, and tillers of the soil. 
They were in communication with the people along the Genesee, 
down the Allegany and westward along the valleys of the Buffalo, 
Cattaraugus and Tonawanda creeks, though most of their jour- 
neys were probably to the south and westward. They were 
descended from the unspecialized Iroquoian peoples of the upper 
tributaries of the Allegany and from the more stable Iroquois 
further west and south. They were not without wars and for 
some time struggled with the dispossessed Algonquian peoples 
whom they pushed southward. They knew of their kinsmen to 
the east but the country between Ganandaigua Lake and Lake 
Oneida had not yet been conquered. When it was finally won 
the Mohawks came down from the north and the Onondagas left 
their seats in the hilly country east of the foot of Lake Ontario. 
Thereafter the Iroquois began another period of integration that 
finally led to the formation of their famous confederacy. Up to 
this time the early Seneca had minged more with the Erie and 
the Neutral Nations, than with the Onondagas and Mohawks. 

When the site wns finally given up and it was claimed as 
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the abiding place of the departed spirits, the living people 
marched down the Honeoye to a new place. Their arts and crafts 
were perpetuated, though their pottery gradually lost its collar 
and the notches at the bottom of the collar became the notched 
rim of the pot. Gradually the goods of the strangers from 
across the sunrise sea began to creep in and as the village moved 
on again and again the original town was forgotten to all save 
the keepers of the traditions. 
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AN EARLY COLONIAL SENECA SITE 

At Factory Hollow, Ontario County 

By ARTHUR C. PARKER 
Prologue 

APIjACID stream flows through a winding valley from a 
small lake to a low banked river. Along this stream 
from its headwaters, with irregular stops, a nation has flowed, 
haeked water, mtived on again, and finally passed entirely oot 
of the region; but the stream still flows on. 

It was reputed to have been the belief of that nation, now 
passed on, ,that each stream had a spirit that ever remembered 
the story of the men whose voices it had beard. It was also 
believed that the stream, where its banks are high and roeky, 
was the home of tiny men-ereatures called Jogaoh, or pygmiea, 
and that they were immortal, forever faithfully preserving the 
ceremonies of the red men. The adept who believes,,and whose 
heart is sympathetic, it was thought, might still bear the voices 
of the Jogaoh, hear them chanting the lore long forgotten by 
mortals. Now and then their drums would sound, tapping out 
the dances of the aneients. The listening ear and watchful eye 
of the initiate sometimes caught bits of wisdom that the Jogaoh 
chanted; but unless he had bathed in sweet herbswater, had 
fasted many days and had -offered sacrifice of tobacco, he could 
not remember and thus could never tell the secrets he had seen 
and heard. 

But should he be faithful and zealous the Jogaoh would not 
only reveal all ancient wisdom to him but give him a charm that 
would make his memory keen. Nor was this to be for his own 
selfish interests only, but that he might found an order and 
teach all others who would conform to the rites and offer 
sacrifice, the secrets of ancient days. 
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The Valley of the Honeoye. 

Honeoye creek is a small stream formed by the outflowing 
waters of Hemlock, Canadice and Honeoye lakes, three 
small lakes lying between Canandaigua and the Genesee. All 
we lakes of narrow valleys and high precipitous hills, but the 
outlet that drains them all has a wide and pleasant valley. It 
runa north north-west from the point where it drains the 
Honeoye, plunges over a series of falls and then takes two 
sharp turns, like an "S" reversed and then flows westward in 
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an arch bent north, plunges over a fall and a few rods further 
empties into the Genesee. Its passage way from those pleasant 
lakes has teen a boisterous one over falls and around sharp bends. 

Today should one follow the Honeoye from its source to its 
confluence with the Genesee, and thence northward in the 
mingled waters to Lake Ontario, a land of great fertility would 
be traversed. Gardens, broad farms, rich bottom lands, and 
matchless orchards, would be seen. It is one of the garden 
spots of the Empire State. 

In the ypars before the pale invader found this spot, it had 
also been a garden land that for centuries had attracted to itself 
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many different bands of wandering red men. They came, — 
from whence we know not, — they saw and they coveted. Th^ 
fought, and each in turn possessed it by driving the other out. 

It was in the year of 1905 that I first learned of the 
attractiveness of the Honeoye to the arebeologist, and my 
introduction was due to the kindness and interest of Joseph E. 
Mattem of West Rush. Mr. Mattem had made a collection of 
relics from the Indian sites he had discovered and thus knew 
the region from an archeologist's view point, I took his advice 
and explored the valley. Will you not take this journey again 
with me and visit the sites t Starting from the mouth of the 
creek on the south bank (with the Genesee to the west), we will 
pause to observe a site that shows clear traces of two 
occupations, the Iroquoian above and the Algonkian below. 
A little further south on the StuU farm along the Genesee is 
another mixed site yielding the hooded face pipe of the Iroquois. 
Passing up the creek on both sides relics will be seen wherever 
the ground is plowed. On the Woodruff farm, is a remarkable 
site, again with two occupations. Juet south of here Mr. 
Mattem found a very Sue specimen of a semi-lunar slate knife 
of the so called Eskimoan type. Another site is found in the 
cemetery at East Rush. So far we are in the town of Rush 
and in the south-east comer of Monroe County. At almost 
every farm house we are told of relics plowed up and of 
skeletons found when house and barn foundations are dug. 
Crossing the line into Mendon township the creek veers sharply 
southward and curves into a bow. Within this bow on the 
Kirkpatrick farm is a large and much occupied site, known as 
Totiaclon; the French called it Sonnontouan and said it was 
one of the four great towns of the Seneca. Around another 
bend we go, finding scattered relics by the wayside, and shortly 
the town of Honeoye Falls is reached. Just west and on a 
tributary stream that empties into the first bend of the "S" is 
another large site rivaling the former in the abundance of its 
relics. It is on the Dann farm and seems just a few years more 
recent than the Kirkpatrick site. Due east of here and a little 
north is the famous Gandagaro, on Boughton Hill. 

From Honeoye Falls we follow the creek into the town of 
West Bloomifield where relics become numerous. Every farmer 
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has them or can tell you where to find them. Near the railroad 
station on the Augustus Warren furm is a remarkable site lying 
on rolling ground east of the creek. Two cemeteries have been 
found here, both rifled of their contents and no records made. 
We pause to utter our. deprecation of vandals who dig for relics 
only and who never write down the facts of their digging, but, 
as it is, our anger rises as we proceed. The valley has been dug 
to death, when by the use of a little intelligence it might have 
been dug to life, and science might have benefited. But scores 
of vandals have sold their souls for the few dollars they got 
when they parted with the treasure they ritied from the graves 
of tihe sleeping red men. What ignoble thieves they are who 
rob the treasure vaults of sleeping history and fail to transcribe 
the record on the scrolls of man's activities! 

Some of the specimens from the Uus Warren farm were 
bought by R. M. I'eck who sold them to the State Museum, but 
all perished in that disastrous fire in the State Capitol in 1911. 
( Am id falling walls, streams of molten metal and llames, I tried 
to save them, but only had my overcoat burned with a dozen 
holes for my paiu^ aud for dayy wore my fhands in bandages.) 

Passing still further up the stream a line of hills is met. 
At the top of the first, just to the east, ia another site, the first 
hill-top Iroquoian stronghold that so far we have met. All 
others have been on the valley lands or on slight rises of ground. 
This hill-top is known as the Factory Hollow or Shattuek site. 
Here we leave our baggage, for here we desire to conduct our 
study. 

To understand the location of this site we may pass on up 
the Honeoye to the point where the Hemlock outlet meets it. 
Two and a half miles onward, to the south-west, is the 
celebrated lUchmond Mills site, one of the. key sites of the 
prehistoric Seneca, Going back to Factory Hollow we find 
ourselves in the very heart of what was once a thickly 
populated Seneca country. To the east is a ridge of hills and 
over it the small stream which flows into the outlet at the "S" 
bend. Along it in close formation are a half dozen Seneca 
sites of an age ranging from early to mid-colonial. There are 
St least two sites in Livonia township, four in Lima, aud 
norljbward those we have met in Mendon on the Dann and 
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Kirkpatrick farms. Eastward, over the rugged bills and along 
Mud Creek, is another group of sites. By a careful study of 
the map and by reading the records of Denonville and Sullivan, 
we are able to discover the historic importance of the country 
in which we are located. 

Tbe Factory Hollow site is twenty-five miles south from 
Ijuke Ontario measuring from the moutb of Irondequoit Bay. 
It is on a direct trail from Irondequoit, up the Pittsford branch 
of Irondequoit creek, over the divide to the Mendoo ponds, 
thence directly south-west to tbe Totiacton site at tbe bend of 
the Uoneoye. This was the route followed by Denonville in 
1687. There was an east and west trail passing over the hills 
to Lima, the site of Gandachioragon, and onward to Duydoosot, 
on the (Jleary farm, thence westward through other settlements 
to the Uenesee. To the cast the trail ran down the nose of the 
Factory Hollow site and took the great Canandaigua trail that 
passed a village directly east in East Bloomlield, thence, eight 
miles further on, entered Kanadaigua, bent a little south to 
Onakie and proceeded eastward to Kanandasaga, near tbe 
present site of Geneva. 

The sites we have mentioned along these trails are only a 
few of the many. Around tbe Honeoye and Hemlock are other 
sites onoe occupied by a stock that was here long before the 
Seneca-Iroquois. These sites are less conspicuous because the 
Iroquois stamped themselves deep into tbe earth, while their 
predecessors only trod it lightly. Our Uttte journey up the 
Uoneoye and our brief and all too inadequate survey has only 
suggested tbe rich arcbeological interest of this region. Yet 
in Colonial times it was widely known to the French as the 
very heart of the Seneca country. To the soldiers who followed 
Major-Qeneral Sullivan in 1779 it was a region that once seen 
must be conquered and possessed. To see was to desire and 
to desire meant tbe conquest of the native occupants. 

The Factory Hollow site was not touched and probably not 
visited by Denonville in 1687. One hundred years later the 
site was probably not occupied. Tbe descendants of its 
inhabitants had passed down the stream from their hill-top and 
settled on the flat lands on what we know as the Warren site. 
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2. Map of the Factory Hollow Site, prepared by Walter H. 
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Description of the Site. 

The Factory Hollow Seneca site is located on lot 73 in the 
Township of Bloomfield. It lies about a mile in a direct line 
over the hill south-west of "West- Bloomfield village, measuring 
from tihe four comers. To reach the site from the railroad 
the route requires that the visitor shall take the Batavia 
branch of thu New York Central and alight at West Bloomfield 
Station. The road riinuing to the south is then followed for a 
.mile and a half to a point where the road intersects with 
another nmning from north-west to souDK-east. The north-west 
braneh is followed to its intersection with a road going south. 
From this comer it is only a quarter iif a mile to the side of 
the hill, upon which the site is located. The little settlement 
is called Factory Hollow. Another route may be taken from 
Lima on the Hemlock branch of the IjehiKfh Valley. The route 
for three miles is almost directly east on the West Bloomfield 
road, two north and south road.s being crossed. The road 
crosses the Honeoye outlet along the b«nk of a -imall stream 
having a high bank. The route thence lies directly south for 
a quarter mile or so to the Factory Hollow settlement. Courtesy, 
of course, requires tihe permission of the owners of the site to 
visit it, and we are assured that holders of membership cards 
in a responsible scientific society, such a» the New York State 
Archeologieal Association or any of its Chapters, will receive 
every favorable consideration. 

The site is easily located by its sightly position and its 
steep west bank, rising to the east of the valley road along the 
Honeoye between the upper and lower bridges. The banks are 
wooded but the top is cleared. 

Factory Hollow site is situated upon a long finger-like 
projection of the first terrace above the Honeoye outlet, the 
outer side being tJhe edge of the valley and the inner formed 
by a small brook. In general the site looks to the north and 
■its more even side is to the west, edging the Honeoye valley. 
The slopes are steep, the hanks being just over the safety line 
of the angle of repose. On the steep side at the nOrth-west 
comer the bank rises to the 120 feet of its height in a distance 
of 200 feet, measuring from the beginning of the rise. 

Mr. Walter H. Cassebeer, Secretary of ^forgan Ohapter, and 
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an established civil engineer and architect, of Rochester, with 
^eat care made a survey of the site, and from the data secured 
prepared the map accompanying this monograph. Mr. Cassebeer 
in a letter to the writer gives the following information: 

The general elevation of the portion occupied is about 900 
feet above sea level. It is the same level as the plateau across 
the valleys to the west and east. This valley to the west I 
should estimate about one quarter to one half mile wide, with 
the creek level about 740 to 750 above sea level, making this 
hill about 110 to 125 feet above Khe road to the west. The site 
slopes very gently, almost imperceptibly to the north, there being 
a difference of three feet between fences. There are three high 
points, one at a place to the west of the south fence, which 
prospects west and rises a couple of feet; the second is abont 
at the lone tree south of the southern pit; and the third west 
of the northern pit. These points are all about level, and from 
the latter, north and westward, the land slopes toward the tree 
at the edge of the refuse heap about six feet. Prom there 
there is an undulating slope to the steep banks on the east. 
This slope is covered with refuse as shown. North of this tree 
about 200 feet begins the burial ground. This slopes gently to 
the north and opens again from the narrow neck at the trees 
to a wide area bounded on all sides by high banks, wooded east 
and west but open to a beautiful view down the valley, forming 
in itself, as you know, a sort of promontory between the joining 
valleys or depressions to the east and the west pf the site. 

The soil of the site is heavy and composed of clay, a mixture 
of clay and gravel and in certain spots, particularly along the 
eastern edpe, pockets of sand and gravel. Beneath is a heavy 
deposit of yellow clay that wlien saturated causes slides along 
the bank. The top soil once denuded is also quite likely to 
slide or flow over the edges of the hill when the rains have 
been particularly heavy, or there has been a thaw after a heavy 
autumnal and early winter precipitation. The heavy soil must 
have made digging in aboriginal times most difficult, but not- 
withstanding this, numerous graves have been found. Stranger 
still is the fact that the graves are a foot or more deeper than 
is usual in graves of this period. These considerations are so 
vital even at the present time that digging is almost impossible 
during the dry seasons. Only when the soil has contained 
considerable moisture has excavation been possible to modem 
explorers. 
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The principal portion of the hill occupied by the Indian 
population lay in the areas between the two necks and somewhat 
back from them in each direction. This is shown by the refuse 
distributed through the soil and by the boundary lines of refuse 
dumps. Beyond each neck lie the burial grounds near which 
is no refuse, save occasional remnants of charcoal from grave 
fires. The occupied area, according to Mr. Cassebeer's survey, 
is about S% acres, while the graveyards take up tlhree to four 
acres. It is thus seen that the site is larger than the one at 
Richmond Mills. 

No systematic work has been done save by members of the 
Ijewis H. Morgan Chapter, and thus our sole records are from 
the notes of the members, particularly Joseph E. Mattem, H, 
C. Follett, 6. R. Mills, Alvin H. Dewey and Walter H. Cassebeer, 
but the character of the site makes it an important one, marking 
as it does a transitional period in tihe culture of the Seneca 
people. 

Facilities for making the survey and for conducting test 
excavations were cheerfully granted by the owner of one part 
of the site, Mr. II. L. Hopkins. He is a man of unusual 
intelligence and has exhibited a patriotic spirit in assisting the 
survey. If local land owners would follow Mr. Hopkins's 
example in permitting responsible investigators to make detailed 
studies for scientific purposes, much good would be done. 
Greater good, also, might be accomplished in shutting out mere 
collectors who can show no reasonable excuse for their 
destructive vandalism than that of snatching in a ghoulish way 
the relics of the honored dead, red men though they were. 
Where the Evidencea of Occupation Are Found. 

There are three principal sources of evidence aflfording 
material exhibits proving the occupation of the site: 

1. The general area, (a) disturbed surface soil containing 
the surface refuse, (b) refuse pits within the village area, 

2. The side hill refuse dumps. 

3. The graves. 

Th« Occupied Layer and th« Pits. 
The surface layers of the site are not as deeply stained as 
on other more sandy sites, or those having a lighter loam. 
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However almost anywhere within the village area tests will 
show stained soil running down below plow depth and containing 
bits of charcoal, ashes, dhips of flint, bits of pottery, splinters 
of animal bone and now and then a scrap of brass and a glass 
bead. These are the durable things that were lost or scattered 
upon the surface with other material, and stamped into the 
soil by the uprooting of trees, by auimal burrows, by over- 
washing and by falling into post holes. The surface is thus 
tattooed with the evidence of its former occupation and witih 
the deeper pits and their contents we may reconstruct a picture 
of the original inhabitants. The pits, that is to say the holes 
into which garbage and other refuse was cast or the holes in 
which fires were made for cooking purposes, are relatively 
infrequent. In general they resemble similar pits on otflier 
sites and contain about the same sort of material. 

The Side Hill I>amps. 

Pits were not required for dumping purposes ordinarily 
because the custom was to dump everything discarded over the 
iMinks. Portions of the banks are strewn with refuse, which in 
some places is quite deep, due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
soil on the denuded top was c'i)nstantly washing down over the 
hillside. Mr. Follett, in his description contained in this paper, 
tells of one pit that gave plain evidence of stratification. The 
bottom contained purely aboriginal material and the Richmond 
Mills type of pottery, several bone objects, including the 
fishhook shown in fig. 6. The top layers yielded the notched 
rim pottery and scraps of brass. 

Graves. The burial grounds of this site are situated at the 
north and the south extremes of the village. Numerous graves 
have been opened in the northern end by several eolleetors, 
among them the late R. Marvin Peek and Mr. Hinman, the local 
blacksmith. At least one hundred fifty graves are said to have 
been opened, though Mr. Follett doubts that so great a number 
were ever found. Burials are in the usual flexed position and 
deeper than in other sites, the heaviness of the soil notwith- 
standing. Artifacts are found buried with the skeletons in the 
same manner and position as with other Seneca burials of the 
same and later period. 
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Several interesting specimens have been found in the graves 
by responsible collectors. Among these specimens are: ela; 
pots, clay pipes, some of them having bowls representing animal 
eCSgies, particularly wolf heads, bird bodies, mostly the eagle, 
coiled serpents, etc. The more conventional pipe of the period, 
that having the ringed bowl (see fig. 4), is also found. We 
believe that this type of pipe begins its existence with the 
Factory Hollow period or just before it. Its distribution is 
concurrent with the notched rim pottery. 
The Cultural Artifacts. 

The artifacts recovered from the Factory Hollow site include 
both native and European articles. Native articles predominate. 
As in the case of nearly all sites of the early contact period, 
European material here is mostly remodeled to conform to 
native needs and fancies ; for example, the sheet brass of 
metallic kettles has been cut into arrow points and ornaments 
of native motif. As in the ease of all such sites, both native 
utensils and European occur side by side, as for example a stone 
knife and a steel knife. Material from this site may he classed 
as follows: 

Stone. Hammers, pitted and massive, muUers, celts, 
chisels, pipes, slickers, net sinkers, anvils, metates, etc. ; dint 
arrowpoints, knives, scrapers, disks, etc.; Catlinite ornaments 
and effigies. 

Pottfliy. Vessels (mostly in fragments), pipes (mostly 
fragments), beads (one), molded disks (one), baked wads of clay. 

Bone and Antler. Awls, punches, pitching tools, joint 
pendants, pins, arrow and javelin points, needles, shuttles, 
beads, tubes, barblcss fislihooks, etc. 

Teeth. Beaver scrapers, pendant heads from the bear, 
wolf, elk, fox, etc 

Wood. Parts of wooden bowls, spoons, arrow shafts 
(ends preserved by contact with brass or copper), etc. 

Skin and Fur. Farts of robes and clothing, preserved 
by contact with brass or copper and occasionally iron. 

Shell. A few large tabular beads, an effigy, unio shell 
scrapers, etc.; numerous large holed wampum beads. 
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Articlea of European Origin. Brass kettles, pewter 
spoon, cml of iron chisel blade, iron axes, knife blades, 
awls, scrap brass; glass bt-ads, tubular and round, trade cloth, 
blanket cloth, etc. 

Articles of Etiropean Origin Modified by Native Workers. 
Fragments of the sheet brass from the kettles were cut into 
triangular and (one) notched arrowpoints, pendants, ornaments, 
awls, needles or shuttles, etc. Glass tubular beads were some- 
times cut. 

It is quite likely that many other articles than those 
specifically mentioned here have been found on this site, but 
the many collectors who have dug into the graves and pits have 
left no record of their finds with any central institution. 

Stone Articles. The stone hammers from the site are the 
usual massive stones of hard rock and show battering on all 
faces. Pitted hammer stones while present in the refuse have 
not been found to be so abundant as on certain earlier sites. 
Some smool3i-faced mullers have been found and a number of 
flat mefates or grinding stones. So far as is known to the 
writer, no bowl mortars have been found here and no cylindrical 
pestles. Celts from the site are found in the same relative 
proportion as other sites of the same period. Most of them are 
tlie ordinary equilateral celt, some polished and some still 
showing the picking process. A few small chisels have been 
found. No flat bellied adzes occur and none of the so-called 
beveled celts (which are in reality adaes). The flint arrow- 
heads are of the usual triangular form, but on this site they are 
made with unusual neatness and are rather smaller than those 
found at Richmond Mills. Few are more than an inch and a ' 
quarter long. The flint knives are the usual types, some oval 
and some, with convex sides and with stems. Some flint knives 
are discoid. 

Catlinite Articles. Apparently there was no extensive 
trade in red pipe-stone or Catlinite until early in the contact 
period. On early sites very little of this material is ever found. 
Once seen by the Seneca, however, it became a prized material 
and was employed for many decorative purposes. The Seneca 
at Factory Hollow secured in some way a few fragments of the 
precious red pipe-stone. The few articles in our possession 
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show that of some they carved beads and of other pieces they 
carved effigies. The heads are long rectangles, two to two and 
one half inches long and one-fifth inch square (in cross section). 



The drilling seems to have been accomplished with a steel drill, 
hut we may by no means be sure of this. 

One effigy of an eagle or other bird carved in Catlinite is 
among the more interesting specimens from the site (see fig. 4). 
It is a little more than an inch and a quarter tall and an inch 
wide, and less than three-eighths inch thick. The effigy 
represents a beaked bird with winfrs upraised and outspread. 
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Evidently it was intended as a pendant, for the head is 
perforated laterally. The drilling is at a slant from the right 
side, and a needle cannot be put tlhrough from the left side 
owing to the height of the wing above the perforation, but a 
needle inserted on the right side goes clear through until it 
touches the left wing. 

Other Stone Objects. One or two stone pipe bowls of the oval 
or vase type are reported from the site. One fragment of the 
panther pipe is reported, but no stone pipes from the site occur 
in the Dewey collection. 

Certain long, flat, elliptical pebbles seem to be "slicking 
stones" and may have been used in molding pottery. These 
stones are found in some abundance on many Iroqnoian sites 
and many show use. Many that show no marks of usage have 
been found in graves here as well as elsewhere. Some are 
incised along the outer e6ges as if flints had been pressed with 
a sawing motion against the "slicker". Some of the coarser 
grained slickers show use as abrasive stones. A few seem to 
have been used to sharpen the edges of the iron and steel knives 
acquired from traders and early explorers. 

The chipped flints are mostly triangular arrow points. 
A few knives having shoulders and stems occur. The few 
notched points reported from Factory Hollow seem to have 
come from an Algonkian site on the flat below. If any have been 
found on the hill, we may assume that the larger number were 
left there by the earlier inhabitants of the region, long before 
the Seneca came into possession of it. Some flint disks have 
been discovered that seem to be circular knive^l Knives of 
flint, of course, were used with a sawing motion, the many 
small sharp points in the edge of the blade doing the cutting. 
It was not easy to whittle with a flint knife, though this could 
be done in a limited way with large single flakes of the harder 
material. Some scrapers are reported, but no drills. 

Pottery Articles. Quantities of broken pottery have been 
found here, the sherds occurring in nearly all the refuse pits. 
A few complete vessels have been taken from graves, there 
having been at least two in the Peck collection, destroyed in 
the Capitol fire in Iflll. Most of the pottery has the notched 
rim and is from bowl-shaped pots rather than from the older 
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jar-like pots of the earlier period, as at Richmond Mills {see 
fig. 5). The ueck and collar type does occur, however, but only 
in the bottoms of thf older pits or in old pits that have been 
filled and which contain no sherds of the notched type. Sherds 
of the neck and collar type with the incised lines in triangular 
plats with opposed directions are found at the bottoms of the 
side hill dumps. The notched rim sherds are found on top. 
In some eases there is an overwash of clay and soil separating 
the two layers. 

These facts seem to be especially significant. They indicate 
that dnritiff the occupancy of this site the Seneca Indiaiis 



evolved or adopted another type of pottery decoration and e7'cn 
altered the form prei-iously used- 

The two types of decoration are well illustrated in figure 
A. Even here there will be found to be a variation between 
the kind having the plats of incised parallel lines and the more 
.specialized Mohawk forms. There is even a difference between 
these and the Richmond Jlills types, indicating that the process 
of degeneration had iilrcady set in, with the tide moving toward 
the notched cdtje. Konie iiifiucncc was at work prodneing a 
modification in decorative motifs. What was it? 
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Pottery Pipes. A considerable number of broken pipes 
have been found here, and include animal and bird effigies, 
snake forms, and the familiar bowl with parallel rings (see fig. 
4). One pipe is described as having a bear's head with a 
hollow inside having small pebbles in it. The rattle-head pipe 
of clay is found on a number of early Seneca sites, and, indeed, 
some that date close to 1700. 

Other Pottery Articles. A few reworked fragments of 
broken pottery have been found in the form of disks, as if they 
had been used as small quoits. These are characteristic of 
early Iroqnoian sites, particularly those in Jefferson county. Of 
even greater interest is one molded disk or dice, similar to the 
deer bone button used by the Iroquois in sets of eight in a dice 
game. The pottery button is small and well made. See figure 
4. One perforated pottery bead, round in shape, is reported. 

Bone and Antler Articles. These are numerous in the refuse 
and many fine specimens have been discovered. The awls are 
of the usual types, that is, joint ends, tubular, trough-like, 
round, and solid splinters, all, of course, sharpened on one end 
for perforating objects. One long awl, or rather punch, is 
shown in figure 6, to the left of the plate. A smaller awl of 
the splinter type is just to the lower right of it. One of the 
unusual specimens is shown at the top of the picture. It seems 
to be a scoop or a marrow spoon. However, it may have been 
intended as a bone scraper, for the edge is sharp. The bone 
needles from the site are particularly good, being thin and 
delicate. Two types are shown at the lower right of the plate. 
One has the hole near the center and the other nearer one end. 
The fish hook shown in the plate is similar to those found in 
such abundance at Richmond Mills. It is barbless like most 
if not all prehistoric specimens. Numerous animal teeth 
separated from the jaws are found in the refuse, and, indeed, 
some in the graves. Some of these plainly show use, as those 
of foxes, bears, elks, etc. Some beaver teeth have been used 
as scrapers and have been hafted. A wolf and elk tooth are 
shown to the left center of the plate. A beaver tooth scraper 
is above it. In the lower center of the plate are two ball joint 
pendants. These are found in considerable numbers in the 
refuse. 
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Bone Figurines, or snmll effigies of the human figure, carved 
in bone, are one of the characteristic articles of Factory Hollow. 
These, so far as I know, occur only in graves. There were 
several in the Peck collection in the tjtate Museum, one or two 
of tfacm being of unusual interest. At least two specitiiens are 
ingeniously carved in the famous "September Morn" attitude, 
which proves that "there is nothing new under the sun". 
Beauchamp illustrates several from this site in "Horn and Bone 
Implements", bulletin of the State Museum. A specimen of a 
carved figure is shown in the plate. 

Antler ArticleB. Some exceptionally fine antler articles 
have been found in both graves and refuse heaps. Figure 7 
shows a scries of antler points, illustrating the process of making 
an antler arrow point. The first specimen, at the left upper 
corner, shows the prong as broken off the antler. It is 
unworked, save for the intentional break. The next figure 
shows the prong cut obliquely at one end. The mark of the 
steel or the Hint knife shows a well directed incision. The third 
piece has been scraped to reduce its irregular outer surface and 
has had the base worked into the barb. The last specimen 
shows a typical Factory Hollow antler arrow point, with the 
hole drilled in as a socket for the arrow shaft. The marks of 
the scraper are plainly visible on the surface of the point, which 
is reproduced in approximately actual size. 

The condition of antler specimens suggests that the native 
craftsmen possessed the secret of working antler in a softened 
condition which they afterward again hardened. Many antler 
specimens show marks of cutting that indicate that they had 
been cut when they were as easy to cut as wax, Mr. Dewey 
has suggested that the process was that of soaking the antler 
in a sort of vinegar and afterward hardening it by allowing 
it to remain in limewater. However this may be, it is the 
experience of most archeologists to find antler shavings that are 
as long and thin as whittlings from a stick of green wood. 
Antler is a hard and diMcult substance to carve with Hint tools, 
and even steel tools, such as the Indians were able to get at the 
time. 

The second and lower row in plate 7 illustrates several 
antler "pitching tools" or pins, the first of which shows the 
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cutting and shaving down process, and the last the complete 
polishing. This specimen is further colored by contact with 
a piece of copper or brass, being a brilliant copper green. It 
is from a grave. All the specimens are exceptionally good and 
typical of the Seneca culture throughout its duration in this 
special geographic area. They may be tools used in Uaklng 
chipped flint implements, and their ends show that they have 
been used against stone. Thus, tht:y are called ' ' pitching 
tools", a term familiar to archeologists. 

Shell Articles. The shell articles I'rom Factory Uollow are 
relatively few compared with those from later sites. The 
tubular shell beads are u£ the characteristic cua^jtal type and 
are made from the dressed down columellae of the Fulgar. 
Some have been cut into massive and irregular beads, which 
nevertheless have been neatly perforated. 

The smaller tubular shell wampum is of considerable 
interest because it represents the earlier type of this bead. The 
size is slightly larger than the later bead and all appear to 
have been made from Pulgar shells. None appear to have beeu 
of the purple Venus variety, though the bleaching process of 
burial generally removes all traces of the natural coloring. A 
string of white wampum more than three feet long was found 
in one grave. It is of the type described. 

Shell effigies from the site are rare, but a few small pendants 
are in Che Dewey collection. One of these represents a claw 
and has a small perforation for suspension. Another seems to 
be the remaining portion of a bird efligy, — the familiar flying 
heron type, numerous on later sites. 

Unio shells are numerous and most of them seem to be the 
remnants of those eaten. A few, however, were used as 
scrapers, probably in skin dressing or for shaping the surfaces 
of pottery vessels. On these the ground down edge of the shell 
shows the type of usage to which the shell was put. 

Brass Articles. Numerous articles composed of brass have 
been found, particularly in graves. Most of these articles are 
small brass kettles, few having a diamieter greater than ten 
inches or a depth greater than six. Some have been found 
containing the remnants of food, such as squash seeds, fish 
bones, etc., preserved by the copper oxide. Others have been 
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found wrapped in cloth, bark, fur, skin and wads of Buffalo 
hair. These substances were so saturated with copper salts 
that preservation has been complete. 

Of greater interest culturally is the use made of sheet brass 
by the Indians themselves, for this shows the adaptation of a 
new material to native uses. 

Brass articles so formed fall in two general classes, 
ornamental and useful. The most common of the useful 
articles are triang\ilar brass arrow points. At Factory Hollow 
several types of ariow points are found; the isosceles triangle, 
the triangle with an indented base, the triangle perforat<'d in 
the center, and the barbed point having a straig-ht neck. Some 
of these types are shown in the line drawing, Fig. 8. The 
barbed point Is a rare type and few if any have been found 
elsewhere. The awl at the lower left in general follows the 
lines of a bone awl. The nicked edge seems to be the remains 
oi perforations in the piece from which the awl was cut. The 
article at the bottom may be an attempt to make a rude saw. 
The top or back is strengthened by a folding of the material. 
The oval piece seems to be a pendant and to have been used 
as an ornament. The large hook in the center is a must 
interesting specimen, and apparently is an ornamental pendant. 
The material is thicker than in the case of other cut brass 
ornaments. It is interesting to note that so far as the 
ornaments of European brass are concerned, the Seneea made 
almost the same forms in producing them that the mound 
building Indians of Ohio did centuries before in mica; but 
though the Seneca knew of mica, during the long period they 
had been in this area they never used mica for ornaments. 
Mica was tabooed for reasons best known to the successors of 
the mound building Indians. 

Among the brass articles from Factory Hollow is a piece 
evidently once a patch applied to a brass kettle. It is 
perforated and has strips of brass insertci] and bent over to 
hold on the patch. 

Other brass articles found are roHed tubular beads and a 
few conical fringe ornaments, much more abundant on later 
sites, especially on the Tram farm and on the Augustus 
Warren farm. 
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Iron ImplemaDts. Articles of iron or steel from the site 
include a few knives, evidently once having bone handles, iron 
axes of the usual trade type, known as the Ghent ax, chisel 
edges and other undetermined specimens. Several iron awls 
have been found, none of them in handles. 

Articles of Qlass. These include European beads. At 
Factory Hollow only a few types of European beads have been 
found, indicating only the beginning of trade with the whites. 
In all sites of a later period beads are abundant and of a score 
or more types. The beads in our possession from this site are 
mostly round blue beads about one fifth inch in diameter. 
There are a few small blue and white beads and a still smaller 
number of red beads striped red and white. The State Museum 
has ten varieties of beads from the site, all from the Dewey 
collection. 

Preaerved Cloth. Where blanket cloth or clothing fabric 
has been in contact with brass or copper the leaching out of 
the copper salts saturates the^faliric and preserves it from decay. 
In the graves of this site several pii'ces of red woolen cloth of 
coarse weave have been found, still retaining the original red 
dye. It appears to be a type of trade cloth known for several 
centuries as Dohson, after an English manufacturer. 

Relation of Factory Hollow Site to Otihen in the Region. 

Sen«ca Tillage Sites in G«neral. From the testimony of 
■■arly travelers, missionaries and explorers, the Seneea tribe 
was a populous one. occupying a conNiderahle range of territory, 
Hhd living in at least four large villages and several smaller 
ones. If we take the number of four principal towns as the 
correct number in the time of Greenhatgh for example, we 
may assume that each of these village localities at a previous 
time had other localities. We know that it was the custom 
of the Seneca and cognate tribes to move their towns to other 
sites at periodic tiuies. The duration of an occupied site 
l>robably depended upon several factors. A site was habitable 
so Itmg as there was a good water supply, a plentiful wood 
supply, a fertile agricultural area, and easy communication 
with other villages. There may have been also thaumaturgical 
reasons for moving villages. It may be that the evil spirits 
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of witches, the ghosts of enemies, the unrequited spirits of 
slain warriors or the wraiths of animals, haunted the village, 
bringing sickenss and ill luck. One might endure cold and 
hunger, but who can withstand the unseen powers of the air! 
The dream of a sorcerer, the whim of an old woman of the 
cult of the nUers of the tribal destiny may have ordered the 
movement of the village to a new location. Life is a tragedy, 
the red forest dwellers well understood. The old village 
with its heaps of decaying refuse, its tainted water, its graves 
and its tick-infested bark lodges, miist be abandoned. Its 
muddy and rutted area was slimy with the filth of a decade. 
It was haggard and withered like a leaf burnt by August sun 
and bitten by October frost. It must fall in niin. The 
n<-i^hboring village had beard' the ghostly voices warning. 
Already their new cabins were smiling upon a grassy plot. The 
time has come for us to go. 

The survey had been made and with many a sacrificial 
prayer, the burning of tobacco incense, the wail of regret, the 
chanting of invoeation, the new site is anuouneed. The time 
is at hand when we go ! 

It is springtime and the year is new. We shall bestir 
ourselves like the birds and build new nests! With songs of 
joy, the furniture, pelts, utensils, ceremonial paraphernalia are 
moved and placed under guard. The men are busy cutting 
poles, timbers and stakes for the new houses. Bark is peeled 
in great sheets that smell of the fragrance of the elm. Boys 
Rud men strip ofT shreds of elm bark, butternut and basswood, 
using the inner bark. These shreds are soaked and twisted 
into ropes and cords for tying the sheet bark on the new houses. 
Everyone is busy, for the life of the red men is one of 
continuous toil. Great barn-like frames are erected and the 
slabs of bark laid over them. Soon there is a new village and 
there is great rejoicing. At the Strawberry thanksgiving, a 
village festival is held to which all neighboring villagers are 
invited. The winter's store of corn, transported from the old 
granaries, affords meal for bread; the warriors have provided 
a ton of meat. It is a time of thanksgiving. 

Then there is a wail. A long somber looking burden is 
taken out on a bark litter. In a spot chosen for the purpose 
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there is a newly made ^ave. We listen, and from a new long 
bouse we hear a warrior shout. Shortly a grandmother comes 
forth with another and smaller bundle upon a thin board with 
a hooded top. There is a new babe in the village, a new babe 
come to wat«;h the village grow and age, — a new babe come 
who shall perhaps live to see the village move again before he 
is old enough to go with the men on the hunt. When he is 
old enough to walk he will visit the old village with his mother 
who, armed with magical charms that will keep the ghosts 
away, will tell him the story of the old town. And what a niin 
it is! Rank weeds and briars have grown about it. Some of 
the lodge poles arc standing, like ghosts of trees. The bark 
has rotted off and lies in tattered heaps. Burrowing animals 
prowl about, forest mice gnaw at the bones of the last feasts. 
"Our house was here," says the mother. "There is a magical 
stone there. The graves are over in the clump of pines." No 
stay in the abandoned town is long, for it is unlucky to reawaken 
the shades that linger there. 

The new village by this time shows the marks of occupation 
and must eventually he abandoned; hut however well located, 
the old town site will not again be molested. The march is 
always on. 

Such, in brief, and leaving out any attempt at description, 
is the life story of the Seneca village. 

Each one of the four {or more) great villages kept on 
moving. It is not easy to say where the earlier Factory Hollow 
site was, but I think we may be reasonably sure that its new 
location was on the flat land and rolling hillocks now on the 
Warren farm. It is important to note that the Factory Hollow 
site marks the last of a series of hill-top locations. Not long 
after this, though sightly places may have been chosen for 
drainage and for some natural advantage, the Seneca villages 
came down from the hills and were located on the lower level. 
It may he that the Factory Hollow site marks another change. 
It does not appear to have been palisaded like some earlier sites. 
It may be that the steep hill was considered sufficient protection. 
Nor is there any suggestion or trace of a wall and ditch, or a 
pali-sade line on the lower site on the Warren farm. The walled 
towns were disappearing. But it must not be thought that 
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all walled towos disappeared. Some were in existence when 
Denonville raided the Seneca towns in 1687. Bat the beginning 
o£ great changes bad started. 

Age of the Site. The Factory Hollow site, as we have 
previously stated, marks the period when the influence of the 
white trader was just beginning to be felt. It has yielded too 
many articles of Kuropean origin to make it possible for us to 
state that the site is as early as the Champlain period. There 
are too few to permit the estimate to fall as low as the 
Denonville time. Our estimate must fall between these periods, 
with the margin well toward the earlier time. Let us say for 
the sake of argument that it was just before the time of the 
Erie wars of 1650. Let us even admit that the site was known 
to Sanson d' Abbeville, whose map appeared in 1656. Look 
at his map and see the string of lakes on a tributary of the 
Genesee and say if that tributary is not the Honeoye. Look 
again and see that he names the country as the land of the 
Souontouroroos (the people of the hills, or the Seneca). The 
Houghton Hill site is one that lingered on the hills. Trust 
the French to measure their foes and to locate their strongholds. 

The Name of the Village. We know that the occupants of 
the site were the Seneca. We know this because every specimen 
from the hill cries out its origin as audibly to the understanding 
as if it spoke to the ear. The material compares with that 
from sites that white explorers marked and mapped as Seneca. 
It does not compare in similarity wilth material from mound 
sites or from Algonkian sites. It is Seneca material; the 
occupants of the site were Seneca. This much we may state 
with certainty. 

But what village was this on the hillf The curious and 
the cautious will ask, "Has it a name?" and demand that we 
give it. This is a demand that is proper, yet, how shall we 
dispose of it! Lewis Henry Morgan, in the "League of the 
Iroquois", gives the name of Ga-nun-da-ok as that of West 
Bloomfield. May it not be that this was the name applied to 
the hill-top site along the Honeoye and on the hill above Factory 
Hollow ! Shall we say, for the sake of better information, that 
onr site is Ga-nun-da-ok I The word means, "village upon a 
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hill," or "upon the hill", Ganunda is a term applied to both 
village and to hill, for the Seneca villages were upon hills. 

Here then is a problem for those who are lovers q£ truth 
and devoted to mystery, even as the "faithful of old" whom 
we have described in our prologue. Who shall offer ineense 
of tobacco as he ponders f Who shall he faithful and zealous, 
that the Jogaoh may reveal the hidden wisdom and bestow a 
charm! The "order" indeed has been founded, and its members 
must retain the "listening ear and the watchful eye", thereby 
to observe the wisdom of the Jogaoh- 
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APPENDIX 
A Field Siirvoy o( Factory Hollow Site 
By Harrison C. Follett 

My first visit to this site in 1915 did not impress me with 
its iuiportauee, owiHg perhaps to tradition which says tliat the 
refuse is scarce and articles rare. Later, with more 
investigation, I altered my opinion, as will be seen. 

There are at this time a number of depressions on the west 
bank of the site, showing distinctly that considerable excavating 
had been carried ou by amateur collectors. 

The top soil here is about two feet deep, composed of a 
tenacious red clay, interspersed with saud and resting on a 
strata of hard yellow clay. When the top soil has been 
disturbed, a heavy rain will cause it to slide, and in this way 
tons have been carried to the bottom of the hill, taking with 
it the refuse, which in its course mingles with the soil to such 
an extent that very little is visible when it is arrested by the 
Hat lands below. 

Several test pits were sunk along the slope, by Mr. Dewey 
and myself, resulting in the location of a number of deposits of 
refuse, most of which had been previously dug over. These 
were located near the escarpment of the bank and well towards 
the southern end of the village site. In the virgin refuse the 
artifacts were not plentiful and contained but few animal bones 
for the quantity of black earth encountered. Occasional finds 
of a bone awl, iron axe, pieces of bone needles, brass scrap, 
and a few of the round red glass beads were made. 

From this place to the northern fence line which crosses 
the site from, west to east, very little refuse exists. In all 
probability most of the deposit which onee undoubtedly existed 
here has been washed to the bottom and buried underneath 
several feet of clay. 

Further survey of the site rendered it apparent that there 
must be quantities of refuse and of m,uch more importance 
than that which we had so far encountered; therefore 
investigation was made ou the slope on the north side of the 
fence above mentioned and in the heavy underbrush. Some 
very interesting artifa«^ts were exhumed proving of the utmost 
importance in rescuing from oblivion the annals of the past as 
they are recorded in this kitchen midden. 
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The refuse had appareDtly been dumped over the edge of 
the bank and washed down, lodging wherever there was a 
depression arresting it, as evidenced by the triangular shape 
of the pits on completion. In one of these pits we found 
quantities of pot sherds (identical with those of the Richmond 
iMiills site), buried in the ashes and on the bottom, directly 
over this and in contact with the heavy overlaid rim pattern 
of the later date, which is the predominating type found here. 
Over this deposit and nearer the surface were pieces of brass 
kettles. As the ashes were mingled together and free from 
surface or any foreign matter there can not be a mistake in 
the identification which we were particular in observing. This 
deposit was three feet deep in the center. Among the artifacts 
unearthed is a bone fishhook, the only one known to have been 
found on this site. 

A few years ago a great slide of earth took place on the 
west slope near the north fence line, exposing large quantities 
of animal bones. The slide was of such dimensions that it 
aroused considerable interest, and it was visited by a number 
of people who curiously pronounced the bones as human. As 
a result stories are prevalent that skeletons were washed down 
the bank "by the hundreds". This refuse lodged in various 
places, but is so merged with the clay that it has been rendered 
almost impossible to obtain any specimens by any degree of 
reasonable labor. However, a few articles have been extracted 
from some of the more exposed places. 

Testing on the eastern slope and opposite the village site 
did not disclose any refuse, but a small deposit was located on 
the north-east corner, in a hollow between two small knolls. 
This accumulation is evidently the result of wash and very 
few articles were obtained in it. Test holes sunk on the 
escarpment of the ridge extending along the northern side of 
the village site disclosed refuse which in some spots is two feet 
deep. It evidently has been dug over, and no attempt by us 
was made to excavate here. 

A deep pit of virgin refuse was opened in a hoUow between 
two knolls on the narrow neck of land to the north of the 
village and the section which separates the village from the 
burial site. This pit is three feet deep in the center, is conical, 
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gradually tapering up to the surface, and is about fifteen feet 
in diameter, being nearly round. 

The articles obtained were few in number considering the 
amount of the debris taken out. It was almost solid ashes 
and a very interesting midden. Our refuse wort ceased with 
the completion of this pit. 

The burying ground, which is located but a few rods to the 
north of here, has from surface appearance received considerable 
devastation. It is a crime that the records of the work on 
such an important site have not been preserved. The only 
information obtainable is that most of the graves were opened 
a number of years ago by a Mr. Afarvin Peck, of West 
Bloomfield, who sold his collection to the State, but unfortu- 
nately most of it was destroyed by fire in the Capitol at Albany 
in 1911. 

Local residents say about one hundred and fifty graves 
were opened, an estimate I think too high by at least fifty. 

Those who have seen some of the exhumations claim that 
great quantities of artifacts were taken out, among which were 
stone implements, clay jars, pipes and numerous European 
articles, as beads, brass articles and iron axes. 

In a grave opened by a Mr. Hinman, a nearby resident, 
the skeleton was said to have been covered with a fur robe 
containing a bear's skull, covered with a layer of red cedar 
sticks. Beneath the robe was a brass kettle, inverted, covering 
three clay pots. Near the body was a clay pipe with a bear 
effigy, the head of which, being hollow, contained a small pebble, 
which would rattle when the pipe was shaken. ' With another 
skeleton were found two bone dolls one of which is in the 
collection of Mr. Dewey. 

I would judge that not more than fifty to seventy burials 
had been exhumed. A few test pits were sunk in between and 
on the extreme outside of spots where graves had been opened, 
but without success. Without doubt a trench across the top 
of the knoll wonld prove successful in the location of several 
graves. Work in this respect was not carried on owing to 
permission not having been obtained from the property owner. 

Burials apparently extend down a portion at least of the 
west side of the knoll, and there may be an extensive burial 
site in the vicinity not yet disturbed. 
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The Hoil on the knoll is gravelly loam, on the lower ground 
the tenacious red clay and of such a hard nature that it is 
difficult to make an impression in it with a shovel except in 
wet weather. 

It in said the graves on this site are unusually deep, as is 
evidenced by the examining of one opened that had been 
previously dug. It had a depth of four and one-half feet and 
then the bottom had not been reached Three or four graves 
were unearthed in a gravel pit near the north-east comer of 
the village site a few years ago. No records are obtainable 
of the articles, if any. 

A small burial site was discovered in 1916 on the edge of 
the east bank at the extreme southern end of the village site. 
Previous to this five skeletons had been removed, and as near 
as I am able to ascertain each grave contained articles, among 
which are a clay pipe, two or three bone arrow points, some 
triangular arrow points (flint), a few glass and wampum beads, 
and fragments of brass kettles. These burials had been opened 
the previous year and were located on a knoll which projects 
to the east from the narrow neck of land as shown in the map. 
Trenches were liiid out across the top in the shape of a cross 
without result. In addition to thiK test holes were sunk in 
several places, determining to our satisfaction that no other 
burials existed on this knoll. 

Crossing the hollow to the south testing was commeneed 
in a series of holes two feet apart. This was fifty feet from 
where the skeletons jnst described were located. Charcoal was 
di.seovered in a hole close to the edge of the bank and on the 
slope which extends from the center of the field to the 
escarpment of the hank on the east side of the site. This 
charcoal was located so close to the edee that we did not at 
first entertain much hopes of its being the evidence of a burial 
underneath, n sign that seldom fails. A skeleton was located 
here at a depth of only eighteen inches, three others on the 
same level and only a few feet apart. One of the skeletons 
was that of a young adult and in a good state of preser\'ation 
with the exception of the sknil which had been crushed 
evidently by the weight of the earth. The other three were 
older adults and the bones were nearly all decomposed. One 
grave contained a stone about ten inches in diameter which had 
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been placed on top of the body when buried, as it was found 
resting on the bones of the skeleton. All were buried in the 
flexed position and had charcoal over them. One grave had 
been lined on the bottom with bark ; two graves had consider- 
able red paint strewn through the earth. These two did not 
contain any articles, but traces of iron rust indicated a knife 
or some other small implement. The other two contained 
remnants of two brass kettles, fifty-five round blue glass beads, 
one hundred twenty-five of the old type wampum beads, two 
triangular points (flint), three small fiat and thin stones with 
rounded ends, called "whet stones" and undoubtedly used as 
such, a small clay pot broken and badly decomposed which 
was resting on the bark and contained small animal bones, 
which represented the food. Placed on top of this mass wer*^ 
four small chunks of anthracite coal, four badly decomposed 
bears teeth, three pieces of worked flint, and two squash seeds. 
The soil here is a tenacious red clay and the location being on 
low ground is very soggj', which may account for the bad 
condition of most of the articles. Further test holes did not 
discover any more burials, so trenching in all directions was 
resorted to in hopes of discovering others on top of the knoll. 
I was certain that this knoll had been extensively used, not 
only from its lo-ation but from the fact that the burials just 
described had been located so low down. We were unable, 
however, to discover another particle of evidence and concluded 
that we had excavated the entire nrmber in this vicinity. 

A trench was started at or near the bottom of the hill 
below where the graves were opened and charcoal in large 
(Hiantities located about half way up the bank. This deposit 
was about two feet wide and eighteen inches deep, but did not 
contain any animal bones or other evidence to connect it with 
the former inhabitants of the site, 

A single burial was discovered in the north-west comer of 
this field and very close to the vi)la?e site, while excavations 
were being carried on for a drain a number of years ago. No 
others being exposed there probably are n<» more located there. 

The village site at the present time being under sod, it is 
impossible to give it a thorough testing or observation, from the 
surface. When under cultivation a long time ago it is said a 
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number of black spots several feet in diameter were visible; 
these were undoubtedly lodge sites and must contain more or 
less good refuse and buried history. 

At the southern extremity of the village site a prominent 
knoll extends out beyond the general alignment of the west 
bank and has given rise to a local story that it was the fort of 
the village. It is said that the middle of this knoll which 
is nearly round contained a deep pit of black earth. Testing 
over its entirety and around its base failed to disclose any 
black earth or previously disturbed earth. About half way 
down the western bank and well towards the north end is what 
appears to have been an ancient road-way or wide path leading 
up towards the top of the bank. This has been described in some 
previous sketches on this site. We have made tests for signs 
of artificial work on it, hut failing to locate anything other 
than a natural depression that was possibly formed by the 
washing down of the earth from above, we are satisfied that 
it had no aboriginal origin. 

Prom the top of the hiU on which this village was located, 
an unobstructed view of the country can be had for several 
miles around. It is one of the most completely naturally 
fortified Indian village sites known anywhere in Western New 
York. 

On the map of Lewis H. Morgan, which places a number 
of Indian villages in the locality, a name given as Ga-nun-da-ok 
and said to mean ' ' a village on a hill ' ' has historically 
been applied to the more recent village of West Bloomfield. 
It is, however, my opinion that it is none other than the name 
referred to by the Indians in their traditions as applying to 
this site, which is not mentioned in any of the early histories, 
perhaps owing to the location. It was not brought under 
cultivation until recently. It is only about one fourth of a 
mile to this site from West Bloomfield, and this Indian village 
site not being known it would not have been an unusual mistake 
to have the location misappropriated. 

From our surveys and a study of the artifacts obtained 
from here, I do not think there can be a question of doubt as 
to the continuous occupation of the village through a portion 
of at least three periods. 
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THE MORGAN CENTENNIAL CELBBBATION AT 

WELLS COLLEGE, AUHORA. 

Foreword 

The Lewis Henry Morgan Memorial Committee was formed 
early in the year 1918 for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
tablet to the memory of Lewis H. Morgan, the distinguished 
ethnologist and sociologist. The year 1918 marked the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of Dr. Morgan. 

The Committee elected Dr. Kerr D. MacMillan, President of 
Wells College, Aurora, Chairman. Mr. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 
President of the First National Bank of Aurora, was chosen 
Treasurer, and Mr. E. H. Gohl, the Auburn artist, was made 
the Corresponding Secretary, 

The active members of the Committee were the following: 
William Fellows Morgan, of New York City, 
Dr. Robert L. Zabriskie, of Aurora, 
Arthur C. Parker, State Archeologist, of Albany, 
Dr. Allen M. Dulles, President of the Cayuga County 

Historical Society, 
Herbert M. Lloyd, of Montclair, N. J., 
Dr. Rush Rhees, Prosi<lent of Rochester University, 
Alvin H. Dewey, President of the Lewis H. Morgan 
Chapter of the New York State Archeologica! 
Association, Rochester, 
E. R. Foreman, President of the Rochester Historical 
Society. 
The Committee proceeded to collect funds from those 
interested in the career and works of Dr. Morgan, but the cost 
of producing the memorial tablet was guaranteed by Mr. N. 
Lansing Zabriskie, Treasurer of the fund. The work of 
designing the tablet was immediately commenced by Mr. Gohl, 
who as soon as he had finished his model went to New York 
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where be staged during the process of caating and finishing the 
tablet. There were varioua delays that prevented the erection 
of the tablet on the anniversary date, NoTember 2lBt, 1918. The 
most advantageous date thereafter seemed to be sometime 
during the early summer of 1919. Dr. MaeMiUan suggested 
that the exercises be held during the graduation season at Wells 
College, this time insuring a larger audience and a wider 
appreciation of the event. The suggestion met the hearty 
approval of the Committee and plans were laid for the unveiling 
of the tablet on June 10th. 

Wells College, at Aurora, N. T., was chosen by the Memorial 
Committee as the recipient of the tablet because Morgan was 
bom at Aurora and received his early education in the village 
academy. In his later life, Morgan who for years had been a 
friend of higher education for women, became a trustee of Wells 
College, serving from 1868 to the time of his death in 1881, 

In some circles there appeared to be some objection to the 
placing of the tablet in an obscure village where only a few 
persons, comparatively speaking, might see it and read of the 
life and work of the great anthropologist, Morgan. The 
Committee, however, had ample reasons for its decision, and in 
the opinion of the officers of the Lewis H. Morgan Chapter of 
the State Archaeological Association, the bestowal of the tablet 
upon Wells College is a most fitting action. It is not necessary 
that the great centers of population always be selected for honor, 
simply because there are more people to crowd about a 
monument or memorial. A truer homage is paid by those who 
visit a shrine set apart from the busy turmoil incident to 
metropolitan centers. The true disciple and the real pilgrim 
leaves the noise and the atmosphere of commerce for the place 
of quietness where undisturbed he may contemplate the great- 
ness of his hero. The quiet, natural beauty of Aurora, the 
birthplace of Morgan, provides nn ideal setting for the material 
memorial that it was designed to erect. Wells College is 
situated in a beautiful spot on the slope that leads down to 
Cayuga Lake. There seems to be every blessing that nature 
can provide to make the college and its surroundings conducive 
of the highest development of its student body. The village 
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and the colle^^e provide the natural shrine, tbe logical place 
for the Morgan memorial tablet. 

On June 10th the Lewis H. Morgan Chapter representatives 
met in conjunction with the Memorial Committee at Aurora 
and entered into the ceremony of uHveiling and bestowal. In 
the Morgan Chapter Committee representing the Chapter and 
the Association were President Alvin H. Dewey, E. H. Qohl, 
Dr. Wm. M. Beauchamp, A. C. Parker, Dr. R. W. Orr, (also 
representing the Ontario Provincial Museum and the Ontario 
Archaeological Association), and Christopher Wren, repre- 
senting the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 

The exercises of Commencement at Wells College opened 
with a procession of the faculty, trusteea and guests of the 
college, the candidates for degrees, the alumni and the under- 
graduate body. Lipon entering tbe chapel the faculty and 
members of the ^lemorial Gomnfittee and special guests 
proceeded to the rostrum. The invocation was made by William 
M. Beauchamp, S. T. D. President MacMillan with appropriate 
remarks then introduced the principal speaker, Professor 
Roland B. Dixon of Harvard University. Dr. Dixon spoke on 
the scientific achievements of Morgan, delivering a scholarly 
address that was both a splendid review of Morgan's theories 
and attainments and an illuminating analysis. President 
MacMillan next introduced Mr. A. C. Parker, State Areheologist, 
representing tbe State Museum and tbe State Education 
Department. Mr. Parker spoke on the early life of Morgan in 
Aurora and tbe influence of the place upon Morgan's subsequent 
career, mentioning also the connection of the" Parker family 
with Morgan. Mr. Parker then unveiled the tablet and 
presented it, in tbe name of the Committee, to Wells College. 
President MacMillan accepted the gift and promised that it 
should be safely kept and treasured. 

After the presentation of the diplomas to tbe graduates the 
Colleffe president held an informal reception and later a collation 
waa served in the dining hall. The speakers were President 
MacMillan, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Wren and Dr. Orr, the President 
of the Alumni Association and the President of the Senior Class. 

The Morgan Chapter committee and guests adjourned at 
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4 :30 to attend aaother celebration at Auburn, where the Cayuga 
County Iliatorical Society had convisQed lor its special biennial 
session ior the purpose of bestowing tbe Coruplanter Medal for 
meritorious research in Iroijuois arubeology. The recipient for 
1919, (1918> was Alvin H. Dewey, President of Morgan Chapter, 
in recogoition of his achievements m organization and in 
scientific collecting. The Morgan Ale mo rial Co^nmittee was 
represented and met in conjunction with the Historical Society, 
addresses being given by Mr. Wren, Dr. Otr, Mr. Parker, and 
President Dulles, with an extended address on the "Archeology 
of the Genesee Valley and the Methods of iCesearch", by Mr. 
Dewey. 

Mr. £, U. Qohl, the designer of the tablet, to whose loyal 
interest and indefatigable labors the production of the tablet 
is largely due, received a large amount of commendation and 
congratulation for his achievement. 

The editors in presenting this record of the Memorial 
celebration du not pretend to set forth a biography of Morgan 
or to dwell upon his achievements. Those who would know 
more are referred to the Dodd, Mead &, Co. edition of "The 
League of the Iroquois," written by Morgan and edited by 
Herbert H. Lloyd. To those who do not know the work 
of Morgan and who have long appreciated his achievements the 
editors of these Transactions present this number feeling sure 
that it will form a welcome addition to the literature dealing 
with "the father of anthropology." 

It is the earnest hope of Lewis H. Morgan Chapter that 
sometime io the near future another memorial to Morgan may 
be built, to be placed in Rochester, long Morgan's home and 
the recipient of many of his benefactions. This memorial may 
take the form of an arch or gateway costing several thousand 
dollars. We mention this Chapter secret now in order that 
our members and friends may begin their contributions to the 
Memorial fund. 

THE BDITOBS. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SCIENTIFIC WOEK OK 
LEWIS HENRY MORGAN. 

An address delivered at Wells College Commence in em., Aurora-on-. 
Cayiisa. June 10, 191!), by Dr. Roland B. Dixon, PeatKidr Museum. 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass. 

Progress in Science is, in the la.st analysis, saltatory; • 
the advance is liy definite leaps. In many easi's. perhaps in 
most, the progress is slow, the individual -steps are so short that 
knowledge may appear for years, for decades, even for centnries, 
to stand almost still. Then suddenly the last advance is made 
which enables him who takes it to cross the barriers which 
hitherto have bounded the vision and to enter into new and 
unexplored territory. In other cases, however, the intermediate 
steps seem to be missing and in a single bound of inspiration 
some one investigator leaps a^ide from the beaten track and 
finds himself in a new iield, whi^'h thus at onee and quite 
spectacularly often, is opened to the world. 

One of the clearest of such instances of the sudden opening 
of a new field as the result of the work of one man. was the 
discovery by Lewis Henry Morgan of what he called the 
Classilicatory System of Relationship. Prior to his investi- 
gations, it would not seem to have occurred to anyone that 
terms of relationship and kinship could, among any people, be 
diflferent in character from those familiarly in use among 
ourselves. Our use of such terms as father and mother, brother 
and sister scfmed so natural and necessary, that any other 
system was not thought of. Moi^an not only for the 
first time demonstrated that this assumption was false, and that 
among a large proportion of mankind terms of quite a different 
character were employed, but declared that from these hitherto 
unknown systems of relationship terms which he described, 
inferences of great value bearing on the history of human society 
could be drawn. He started, thus, a controversy which today. 
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nearly fifty years after the publication of his monumental work, 
is still acute. 

Morgan's contributions to knowledge were not confined to 
this subject alone, and I shall recur to some other phases of his 
activity later, but in any general estimate and appraisement of 
his work, there can be little doubt that his "SystemB of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family" must be 
given the first place. Although the subject is unfortunately one 
which is somewhat dry and technical, I shall try as briefly and 
as clearly as possible to describe this side of his investigations, 
to outline the discussions to which it has given rise, and to 
consider in how far his work has stood the test of the half 
century which has elapsed since its first appearance. 

It was at least as early as 1846 that Morgan's attention 
was first drawn to the peculiar system of relationship terms and 
classifications of kindred, in use among the Iroquois. The 
system employed was strikingly different from any with which 
he was familiar, and at first he thought it unique and of interest 
merely on account of its novelty. Some ten years later in 
re-examining the subject, it occurred to him that possibly a 
similar system might be found among other tribes. To 
determine this point, he at once made some investigations among 
the Ojibwa and was surprised to find that among this 
n«ighboring tribe of Algonkian speech, precisely the same 
system and classification prevailed, although of course the actual 
terms in use were entirely different, the languages of the 
Iroquois and the Ojibwa being fundamentally distinct. 

This discovery immediately opened up a vista of interesting 
possibilities, and with great ardor, Morgan threw himself into 
the task of investigating the relationship terms of other Indian 
tribes, to see whether this peculiar form which, when first noted, 
he had thought to be unique, was in reality widely spread. As 
a result of bis own personal colorations and through 
correspondence, he soon found that the same or closely similar 
systems were in use among the great majority of all the tribes 
east of the Rocky Mountains, although these tribes spoke a 
dozen or more different languages. Convinced that the problem 
thus opened up had a real importance quite beyond its mere 
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cariosity and local interest to students of the American Indian, 
Morgan resolved to enlarge the scope of his studies so as to 
include, if possible, examples from all the peoples of the world. 
For this task his individual efforts were obviously insufficient, 
and he therefore enlisted the aid of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and with its assistance, carried on an extensive correspondence 
with American diplomatic and consular representatives in all 
parts of the world. In this way, with the further aid of the 
various missionary boards, a large mass of material was collected 
from Europe, Asia and parts of the Pacific area. Attempts to 
secure data from Africa and South America unfortunately failed 
almost completely. On the basis of the material so secured, 
Morgan worked out his theory, to an examination of which we 
may now turn. 

Prom his study of the materials collected, Morgan believed 
that all the relationship systems of the world could be grouped 
as belonging to one or the other of two sharply contrasted types, 
which he called the Descriptive and the Classificatory. To the 
former belonged the system of terms employed by ourselves and 
in use among all the peoples of Ehirope, some "Aryan" peoples 
of Asia, the various Semitic peoples, and some of those belonging 
to the Finno-Ugrian stock; to the latter or Classificatory type 
belonged the systems of all the rest of mankind. He recognized, 
however, several sub-varieties of each type, which he regarded 
as presenting, thus, various stages of complexity and develop- 
ment. 

The essential eharacteristiics of the Descriptive lype as 
defined by Morgan, were (1) that the terms express actual 
blood relationship, our forms such as father, sister, son being 
applied only to persons having actual blood-kinship with the 
speaker: (2) that the collateral lines are kept distinct from 
each other and divergent from the linear, so that the terms 
nephew and niece, grand-nephew and grand-niece, for example, 
are applied only to persons related collaterally, the divergence 
of the successive generations being indicated in the names 
employed; and (3) that in most cases, except for the nearer 
relatives, the terms are descriptive, i. e. there is, in what he 
believed to be the typical and normal forms of the system, no 
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general term like uncle, nieee or cousin, the persons being 
specifieally described as father '8-brother, sister 's-daughter, 
mother's-brother's-son. Morgan admitted that in some cases, 
such as in English for example, some classification or grouping 
as in the terms uncle or cousin was .employed, but he pointed 
out that the classes made comprised only individuals of the 
same degree of real relationship, and he insisted that where this 
occurred, we did not have the normal or oldest form of the type. 

The Class ifieatory System on the other hand, reckons 
kinship between groups rather than individuals, i. e. the term 
applied by a man to his father is used not alone for this single 
individual, but is also employed for all males who might, 
according to tribal custom, have married the woman who was 
the speaker's mother. Similarly, the term applied by a man to 
his sons, is also used by him for the male children of all the 
women who might have been his wives. It must be remembered, 
of course, in this connection, that we are here dealing with 
peoples who very generally are organized on a clan basis and 
that the exogamic rules which commonly prevail, greatly restrict 
a man in his choice of a wife, so that the number of women 
who might in any given case, have been the wives of a particular 
man, while often considerablic, is only a fraction of all the women 
of the tribe. It is evident at once that, under this system, the 
terms of relationship do not in any sense indicate actual blood- 
kinship, since for example, the name applied to the father is 
also used for many men to whom the speaker is not at all related. 
Furthermore, under the Classificatory System, collateral lines are 
not kept distinct and divergent from the lineal, since for example, 
the same term is sometimes used for niece and grand-daughter; 
moreover, no composite, descriptive ternw, such as father's 
sister's son, are in use. 

To anyone coming in contact with a Classificatory system 
for the first time, it appears not only absurd but impossible. How 
can anyone he so foolish, so utterly blind to the facts, as to use 
the same term which he applies to his mother, also for each 
member of a group of women, who may not be in any way related 
to him by blood, and some of whom may even be so young as 
to be only infants in arms t 
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The incongruities and peculiarities of these Glassificatory 
systems were of course not lost on Morgan, and be at once set 
about trying to find some plausible explanation for them. It was 
just here that many believe he made his greatest real 
contribution, for he declared that the only way to account for the, 
to us, estraordinarj- features of the system, was to assume that 
the^ retleeted an earlier condition of society, in which the 
relationships indicated by the terms actually did exist. If this 
assumption were true, it was at onee evident that the study of 
relationship systems was of great importance in enabling us to 
re-construct the history of the development of human society. 
The actual forms of society which gave rise to a given system 
might, to be sure, no longer exist, but they survive for us as 
fossils 80 to s[>eak, in these relationship terms which custom and 
conservatism have preserved, long after they have ceased to 
accord with the facts. 

Convinced of the correctness of his views, Morgan proceeded, 
therefore, theoretically to reconstruct a form of society which 
might explain the facts, and arrived at the conclusion that this 
could best be done by assumiug a condition of practical promis- 
cuity in which a group of brothers collectively married a group 
of sisters. If such were accepte<l as having been at one time the 
normal mode of human association, then all the peculiarities of 
the Classificatory System as known to him, would be accounted 
for. And just as the Classificatory System required for its origin 
some such form of group marriage, so the Descriptive System was, 
in Morgan's view, inevitably bound up with monogamy and the 
institution of the Family as we know it. The Classificatory 
System was thus naturally that found among savage and 
barbarous peoples the world over, representing an earlier stage 
of social development; the Descriptive System was as naturally 
that employed by all or most of the peoples who had attained to 
what we call civilization. 

This then was Morgan's great contribution. He discovered a 
new type of relationship terms, and proved its very wide exten- 
sion among the peoples of the world, and he then showed that 
this system seemed to throw light on the earlier phases of human 
society. In one sense he had attempted to prove too much, or 
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rather had passed too rapidly over the intervening stages, and 
sought at once to discover origins. If, as Rivere has pointed out, 
he had been content to demonstrate that some of the features of 
the new system could be explained by actually existing social 
forms, he would to some extent have disarmed criticism. As a 
matter of fact, Morgan did note that some features of the 
Hawaiian system could be explained by the existing Hawaiian 
marriage customs, but this was about as far as he went in this 
direction. By postulating however, an unknown and repug- 
nant form of organization, i. e. that of promiscuity or at least 
group marriage, to explain the extreme forms of the system he 
bad discovered, he at once aroused opposition. Let us briefly 
consider the discussion to which his work, therefore, at once 
gave rise, and see how far his discoveries and theories have 
stood the test of the last fifty years. 

UcGlenusn, who had just published an extensive treatise on 
primitive society, was the first to oppose Morgan's theories, and 
pointing out that there was no evidence that any rights or duties 
were associated with these peculiar relationship terms, declared 
them to be nothing more than terms of address or modes of 
salutation, and as such of no real value for the study of the 
earlier stages of society. He did, indeed, recognize that it was 
necessary to account in some way for their origin, (a fact which 
some of his followers seem to have overlooked) and attempted 
to explain them as arising from polyandry, a type of marriage 
which be believed bad formed a universal and very important 
stage in the development of human society. A considerable 
controversy grew up, thus, which continued for many years, 
Morgan's opponents for the most part satisfying themselves 
with merely belittling the value of his discovery and denying 
that relationship terms could be of any real service in the study 
of social origins. Morgan and his followers, on the other hand, 
were able to show that McClennan's theory that the origin of 
the terms was to be sought in polyandry, was untenable, and for 
a time the whole discussion remained in nubibus- 

The disputants were obliged to return to earth, however, 
when in recent years, we began to gain a detailed knowledge 
of the aocial life of savage peoples such as we never possessed 
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before. It then became at once apparent that, contrary to 
McOlennan's belief, it was very common for there to be definite 
obligations connected with relationship terms, such t^at persons 
who addressed each other by given aam«8 had certain mutual 
rights, privileges and duties. The terms were, thus, not merely 
modes of address, they were bound up with the life of the people, 
and carried with them very important implications. Still 
further, in the course of the detailed investigation of the peoples 
of Australia and Melanesia which has been going on for the 
last generation, several instances have come to light, where a 
peculiar set of relationship terms has apparently found its 
explanation in the actually existing social forms of the people 
among whom it is in use. Thus one series of terms would be 
explained if what is known as cross-cousin marriage, i. e. -the 
marriage of own cousins, was in force, and in parts of Fiji 
where these particular terms are in use, this very form of 
marriage has been shown to be the normal one. Again in the 
Banks Islands, we find that a man applies to his mother's 
brother's children (i. e. his cousins) the same term' that he uses 
for his own children, and conversely that a person applies to his 
father's sister's son (i. e. again his cousin) the term he uses for his 
own father. This is certainly a most peculiar practice, for it 
thus confounds in one group, persons of older and younger 
generations in a way that seems to us absurd. Yet it now 
appears that it was once and ia to some extent still, the custom 
in these islands, for a young man to be given for a wife, one 
of his mother's brotner's wives, and under such circumstances it 
is clear that the strange features just referred to, necessarily 
result. For, having married his uncle 's wife, his uncle 's 
children become his children (or as we should say, stepchildren), 
while these children would naturally call him (who was formerly 
their cousin), father. 

These and other demonstrations, that some at least of the 
puzzling and seemingly anomalous features of the Classificatory 
System, coexist thus with peculiar social usages which seem to 
account for them, has greatly strengthened the position of those 
who have held that Morgap was right in believing that relation- 
ship terms and social organization were necessarily bound up 
together, and that the former always have their explanation in 
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the latter. Bivers, the English anthropologist, and his followers 
have in recent years been very active in this field, and have 
brought together a large mass of material to substantiate their 
views. But, while their arguments arf often very plausible, it 
must be pointed out that their data are mainly derived from a 
single area, i. e. Melanesia and Australia. Swanton and others 
in the United States have sounded a note of warning in this 
connection, by showing that American evidence raises consider- 
able doubts in regard to the assumption that relationship terms 
are always to be accounted for by social custom. Thus Rivers 
has assumed that certain peculiar forms in use in one of the 
New Hebrides, arose through the practice of marriage between 
grandfather and granddaughter, and believes that there is even 
evidence that Uiis extraordinary usage actually still exists. 
Hwanton has, however, shown that a part of these peculiar terms 
are found also auiong the Creek Indians of our Southern-States, 
but that the remaining part, necessarily present if the whole 
group of terms hatl arisen from grandfather- granddaughter 
uiaiTiage, is wholly lacking. He has also pointed out that the 
evidence for the actual practice of such unions in the New 
Hebrides, is open to grave iloubts. In the ease of the Creeks, 
therefore, the explanation which seems so satisfactory in the New 
Hebrides, wholly breaks down. It is evident, consequently, that 
. we should go slowly in asKumiug that in all cases what appears 
to be the obvious explanation by a local and peculiar usage, is 
always and evi'iywhere valid. 

Caution is further indicated by the criticism of the whole 
Morgan theory, put forward recently by Professor Kroeber. 
He has pointed out in the first place, that the terms Descriptive 
and Classificatory as applied to relationship system^ are really 
misleading, for the so-called Descriptive System is really as 
much classificatory as that specifically so named; it is only the 
basis of classification which differs. So that in fact, the English 
system is, quantitatively, actually more classificatory than some 
of the savage systems. A more logical method would be, he 
declares, to base the distinction on the principles or categories 
of classification employed. On this basis it appears, for 
example, that the so-called Descriptive Systems express a small 
number of categories of relationship completely; the wrongly 
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called ClasBiflcatory systems express b larger number with leas 
regularity. 

More important in some ways, however, is Professor 
Kroeber's contentioii that in many eases we may iiud the 
explauHtion for peculiar categories of relationship in psychology 
or in language. Thus ior instance, a woman's male cousin 
and her brother-in-law are of the same sex, of opposite sex to 
the speaker, of the same generatiou, and are both collateral; 
they have thus several characteristics in coiiuuou, and why 
should they not, in view of the actual paucity of separate 
relatiouship terms, both be designated by the same uamef In 
his latest discussion of the question, based on a study of 
Philippine kinship, this investigator declares that relationship 
systems may be considerably but eupertieially, modified by 
linguistic factors. lie admits that social institutions and 
kinship termiuologies unquestionably parallel or reHect each 
other, to an extent such that marked discrepancies are rare. 
But he believes that the correlation may after all be indirect, in 
that the institution acts by permitting or intlucncing a logical 
scheme, which thus coniex to underlie both the institution and 
the terminology. 

It is unnecessary here to follow at greater length or in 
greater detail the recent discussion in regard to Morgan's 
discovitries and theories in this lield. Enough has been said to 
show that while modern research has largely added to the data 
he collected, it has only served to extend the area over which 
the system he discovered is found. It has been shown that his 
theories of the interdependence of relationship terminology and 
social forms, seem to Dnd remarkable confirmation in many 
special cases. But it is also evident that the distinction drawn 
by Morgan between his two systems is realty not as fundamental 
as he thought, and it has been necessary to sound a note of 
warning against assuming that there can be no other factor in 
the determination of kinship terms than that of social 
institutions. Morgan's discovery of what he called the 
Classificatory System of relationship still stands as a distinct 
and very considerable addition to our knowledge; his 
explanation of this system and bis theories of its bearing on the 
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history of human society, have been in part confirmed, in part 
modified, by the reseachea of the last fifty years. 

Although from the strictly scientific point of view Morgan's 
studies in the field of social organization probably represent bis 
greatest achievement, one cannot, in any estimate of the 
significance of his work, pass over two other contributions made 
by him. The first of these is his well known publication on 
the League of the Iroquois, Bringing to his subject not only 
keenness of interest and patience in investigation, but, what is 
rarer, a real sympathy, he gave to the world the first adequate 
account of an Indian tribe or group of tribes. While today 
we would ask for more detailed study in some directions, 
Morgan's work was, for his time, unusually thorough. Its 
greatest merit perhaps lay in the fact that by his clear 
presentation of the system of organization and government in 
existence among the Iroquois, he led people to realize the 
importance and significance of this truly extraordinary 
experiment in government — an experiment which was in a 
sense the forerunner of our own league or federation of the 
states of the Union, and which, in the importance which it 
accords to women, in a way foreshadowed, one may say, the 
present progress of woman suffrage. Morgan's exposition of 
the tribal and federal organization of these tribes immediately 
became a classic, and although later researches have shown that 
some of the generalizations then made must be slightly modified, 
his "League of the Iroquois" must be regarded as a remarkable 
piece of work, and was the first demonstration of what was 
the highest form of federal, representative tribal government 
developed by the American aborigines north of Mexico. 

The history of the growth and rise to power of the Iroquois, 
is one of the romances of aboriginal America. At the 
beginning of the 16th century, they were a group of rather 
weak, unorganized tribes, on the defensive against their 
neighbors of kindred speech as well as against the Algoukian 
peoples by whom they were almost surrounded. Within a few 
decades the tables were turned, the League took the offensive 
and waging war upon their former oppres-sors, became 
practically the undisputed nia.sters of a great area. For nearly 
a century they carried on the fight, their war parties penetrating 
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north to the borders of Labrador, south to the southern 
Alleghauies, east to the Atlantic coast and west as far as or 
even beyond the headwaters of the Mississippi. They fell in 
the end as a result of the growing strength of ^the European 
colonies, and because, after a hundred years of warfare, their 
man-power, never very targe, was almost exhausted. The 
greatness and prosperity of the Iroquois were in great part due 
to their organization, and it was Morgan's privilege as their 
historian, to be the first to make this organization widely 
known. 

The last aspect of Morgan's work to which reference may 
be made, is his service in rationalizing the accounts of Indian 
life, given by the early Spanish explorers and conquerors. 
PresGOtt's brilliant histories of Mexico and Peru had tended to 
fix and spread the belief in the imperial character and truly 
oriental magnificence of the Aztec and Inca rule, and maich of 
the glamour of the old Spanish accounts still bung over the Seven 
Cities of Cibola and other Indian settlements of the Southwest. 
Morgan whs among the first to realize the exaggerations and 
misapprehensions of the Conquis tad ores, and stripping these 
away, to began the revelation, completed later by Baudelier, of 
the essential unity of the civilization of the Aztecs with that of 
our own Indians — to show for example, that the "palaces" of 
the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan were in fact comparable to the 
pueblos still occupied by the Indians of our Southwest, and that 
Montezuma's Dinner was in reality little more than an ordinary 
Indian feast. 

Enough has been said to show that Morgan's services to 
ethnology in general and to American ethnology in particular, 
were both important and lasting. As an investigator he 
discovered a new field and gathered a great body of material 
whose value is still, after half a century, both appreciated and 
appreciating ; as a pioneer in this field, he put forward a theory 
which has played a not inconsiderable part in the study of social 
origins; as the historian of the Iroquois, he gave us the first 
adequate presentation of a system of organization and govern- 
ment which still continues to fascinate the student; and in his 
exposure of the exaggerations of the older Spanish accounts, 
he led the way to a rational view of the civilization of the more 
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advanced native peoples of America, a view which has brught 
us to realize the fundamental unity of Ajnerican civilization as 
a whole. 

The middle of the 19th century may be caU«d the Great 
Period in the history of Anthropology, for the founda- 
tions were then being laid, upon which the structure as we see 
it today has been reared. In Archaeology it was the time of 
the discover^' of some of the more important fossil remains of 
early man, of the excavation of kitchen-middens and mounds, 
of the Swiss Lake dwellings, of the caves and gravels of France. 
Hetzius, Broea and Virchow in physical anthropology were 
establishing a firm basis for the racial classilication of mankind ; 
while in the fields of general ethnology, ethnography and 
philology a great amount of important and fundamental work 
was being done. New discoveries, new theories followed each 
other thick and fast; for the first time, really, the vastness and 
the fascination of the study of mun began to be realized; it 
was, in the history of anthropology, a time of pioneering, of 
adventurous enthusiasm, of sailing in uncharted seas. 

Today the world is, geographically speaking, pretty nearly 
an old story. There are no more unexplored continents or 
unknown seas ; the glamour and romance of the 15th and 16tli 
centuries when half the world was still a blank, have passed. 
To us is left the sometimes tedious task of filling in the details. 
To a considerable extent, anthropology has in like fashion 
come upon more prosaic days, the era of crowding discoveries 
and suddenly widening horizons has largely passed. It was 
Lewis Henry Morgan's good fortune to have been one of the 
discoverers and pioneers, it was his privilege to have lived in 
those days of enthusiasm and keen anticipation. And if, to 
continue the simile, his charts like those of the early 
geographical explorers, show sometimes a continuous coastline 
where our later, plodding survey reveals deep bays, or in place 
of simt)le mountain chains shows the complexities of a whole 
mountain system, we can feel none the less gratitude to him. 
For he was of those who, with less perfect instruments than 
ours, helped to mark the ways and blaze the beginnings of those 
trails, which, if wc but hiave the skill to follow and extend, will 
lead us finally to our goal. 
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PRESENTATION AND UNVEIUNG OF THE 

MORGAN TABLET. 

By Arthur C. Parker. 

(Tbeee remarha were dellrered eztemporaneoaelr wLtbout notes.) 

Mister [^resident, Trustees, Members of the Faculty, Ladies 
and -Gentlemen: It is right that we should meet here to pay 
tribute to the far reaching influence of Lewis Henry Morgan. 
His writings are known throughout the length and breadth of 
America and have been provocative of much profitable 
discussion. Rut back of the work is the man. It is the human 
Morgan that I wish to bring to you. 

Lewis Henry Morgan wbs bom in Aurora and spent his 
early years amid the same physical surroundings that environ 
us today. He saw these same Cayuga waters and walked these 
same streets. The same great oaks and canopied lindens which 
inspire us inspired him. He breathed this invigorating air and 
drank from the same springs and wells that refresh us. Morgan 
lived and breathed here. And because he drew from his 
surroundings the intellectual vision to see beyond the limita- 
tions set down in books of recorded wisdom, we come here 
to pay tribute to his memory. 

Mankind has walked down through the ages over a custom 
beaten trail hedged in by the towering walls of ignorance and 
apathy. As a mass of beings mankind has looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, and when it did look it looked either 
forward through the eyes of a prophet or backward through 
the eyes of a reciter of tradition or history. Now and again, 
however, there has come along the nitted road a man who 
thought, and who, because he observed and compared his 
experiences, and reasoned accurately, found new gateways that 
pierced the walls and showed vistas of better things for 
humanity. Some of these men have been soldiers of liberty, 
some prophets of religion, and others students of natural science. 
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We oHjtht never to forget these pioneers who have pointed 
out new fields beyond our former narrow vision, for they have 
as truly given new worlds to the human mind, as the discoverers 
of new lands upon the globe have given new places for 
habitation. Seldom is it given unto one man to open one gate 
and rarely is there one who swings ajar a second one. But 
if the finder of one is honored, how much more shall we honor 
him who ha.s battered down the barriers and opened twoT It 
fell to the lot of Lewis Henry Morgan to be the pioneer in two 
great fields of human suienee, — ethnology and sociology. He 
gave both of these a rational basis and demonstrated certain 
underlying facts that are basic. 

Some of the subjects touched upon by Morgan have been 
ahly presented by Professor Dixon. You have noted that 
President MacMillan in introducing me said that we were 
nnfortunate in not having Mr. William Fellows Morgan to 
deliver this address of presentation. Indeed we are unfortu- 
nate; I am unfortunate and the audience is unfortunate. And 
yet I am fortunate in this opportunity to represent the Morgan 
family. Indeed I have more or less of a right to pose as a 
relative of Lewis Henry Morgan. The previous speaker in 
eluttidating the classificatory system of consanguinity, and in 
pointing out the characteristics of toteniism and exogamy has 
abty explained why Morgan may be considered a relative of 
mine. Just remember that my great-grandfather loved Morgan 
well. Morgan when he was a teacher in the old Cayuga 
Academy met a great uncle of mine, then a youth attending the 
a'-ademy. They became fast friends and ray great uncle, an 
Indian youth from the Tonawanda Indian reservation, invited 
^'r. Morgan to visit his reservation home. Morgan gladly went 
and his interest became so greatly aroused that he did some 
most commendable work in saving the Seneeas from the clutches 
of the land grabbers. For his kindnesses the Seneca Indians 
desired to adopt him. My great-grandfather, in whose home 
he had lived for many a week, insisted that he should be his 
brother. Thns Morgan was adopted into my great-grand- 
father's clan, that of the Hawk. Now. as Dr. Dixon has told 
yiiu, all brothers of a grandfather are grandfathers, so, all 
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great-grandfather's brothers are great-grandfathers. Now who 
is it who will deny that I am Lewis Henry Morgan's great- 
great-grandson ! 

Full many a moon Morgan and his brother-in-law, Charles 
Talbot Porter and Charles Darling had visited the Senecas, Their 
coming to the scene of the adoption, illustrates, I think, one of the 
strong points of Morgan's character. Reaching the Tonawanda 
creek on their way to attend the adoption, Mr. Morgan and his 
friends found it so swollen by the rains that an easy crossing 
looked doubtful. However, there was a boat ready and Mr, 
Darling wrapping himself in a shawl like an Egyptian Mummy 
sat down while the Indian boatman with his long pole made 
ready to push off. Morgan looked at the long narrow, round 
bottomed boat and said he would wade. He rolled up his 
trousers and plunged in, crossing in safety. The boat then 
pushed from the shore, was caught by an eddy and overturned. 
Morgan was across; by using good judgment he bad safely 
arrived. Mr, Darling, like most of humanity, trusted to 
precedent, custom, and wrapped in his shawl, found himself 
sadly deceived. His judgment may have been good but the 

boat and the boatman ! Why should I draw out the 

lesson when the point is that Morgan knew how to get across^ 

Now, at the risk of being accused of preaching, there is 
something that I want to say to each one of you young women 
who are so soon to receive your diplomas. Morgan 
who lived here and who walked these same streets looked about 
him; he observed important things that were seemingly 
unimportant and he became a discoverer. Listen; there is 
something near each one of us to discover. There is material 
right at hand which we may use for constructive purposes. 
Look about you, observe as Morgan did. Something awaits your 
hand as the builder; some great fact awaits your discovery; 
it is for you, for you can do it best. Why delay, when you 
have received the splendid education that Wells College has 
given t Toot education is your equipment, your tool for 
building and your instrument by which you may discover. Go 
fortih, go forth and build and discover, £or the world awaits 
your work I 

But, I waa tailing yon of Mr. Morgan as my great-grand- 
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father. As my great-grandfather's brother he often came to 
the reservation cabin where he sat on the mde benches and ate 
with a wooden spoon from bark dishes. My great-grandmother 
was a famous cook and knew how to prepare venison steak and 
broil fish as a hunter likes them best. And Morgan was honored 
many times with the finest roasts and pots of maize foods. He 
felt himself indebted and, in order to show his appreciation, 
presented my great-grandmother with her first set of china 
dishes. My aboriginal great-grandfather was thunder struck. 
How could those scores of dishes be used in an Indian cabin t 
Straightway he set to work and made a dining table and a 
set of chairs. That first table of the Indian Parkers was 
sacredly preserved and is still in existence. (Thus was my 
great^grandmother civilized and for many a year Uiereafter 
she devoted her hours to washing and drying those wonderful 
ehina dishes. The old bark dishes only needed a scouring in 
sand and rinsing in the tub at the spring; but ah, these 
civilizing dainties that render woman's portion more elite!) 

I like to think of Morgan as the human Morgan, and he 
was human for the disputing scientists of today tell us that 
he made mistakes in his deductions as to the purport of the 
Class ifica to ry System of consanguinity and asserted permiscuity 
as the order of primal society, whatever all that means. I am 
glad that he did make mistakes so that the disputing doctors 
and even my humble self may share the glory of discovering 
some facts he did not know. 

To honor the memory of Morgan, we who represent the 
sciences upon which he has shed so much light have come. We 
have come to render homage to this greatest son of Aurora. 
You who have studied within the walls of this college of which 
Morgan was a trustee must come to know him better, for he 
was a pioneer friend of higher education for women. You, 
too, I am sure desire to pay tribute to his memory, and I conjure 
you not to let that memory fade. That we may not forget, 
the friends of Morgan, most of whom never had the pleasure 
of seeing him, have caused a tablet to be prepared. Upon it 
is emblazoned the record of Morgan's career. The committee 
is to be congratulated upon its work, and the artist, Mr. B. H. 
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G»hl, a citiKen of your county, is to be highly commended for 
the tireless thought that he has bestowed in the designing and 
preparation of the tablet. This tablet of rare beauty is 
entrusted to the keeping of Wells College. 

President MacMillan, this tablet is to be placed in your 
hands and- through you into the trusteeship of your institution. 
(The tablet was here unveiled by Mr. Parker). In the name 
and in behalf of the Lewis H. Morgan Memorial Committee I 
present you with this bronze record of one of your trustees 
and of one of America's greatest scientists. May it serve to 
remind us and not only us but future generations that Morgan 
lived not in vain. 
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SPEECH OP ACCEPTANCE OF THE CUSTODY OP THH 

TABLET BY WELLS COLLEGE. 

By Dr. Kerr D. MacMillan, President. 

President MaeMillan spoke to the following effect: 
Mr. Parker and Gentlemen of the Committee, 

It gives me much pleasure on behalf of the College to accept 
from your hands this memorial. My own studies imfortunately 
have not compelled me to plumb the depths of anthropological 
controversy and so I am not myself qualified either to evaluate 
or criticize the services Mr. Morgan rendered to science and to 
civilization. But I have long respected bis name as that of a 
careful, painstaking and original student of the history of 
human institutions, and the iUuminating address to which we 
have all listened with so much interest and enjoyment, together 
with the more personal rcminiseenees related by Mr. Parker, 
has enabled me, and I believe all of us, both to visualize the 
man himself and to appreciate to some extent the magnitude 
of his work. It cannot be said of many scientists bom a 
hundred years ago that their memory is still green, or that their 
theories, if not commanding general approbation, are at least 
universally respected and occupy today a position in the very 
fore-front of the controversial battle-line. This can be said 
apparently with truth of Mr. Lewis Henry Morgan. 

Will you allow me also to congratulate you on the form 
of the memorial? We would have been happy to accept a 
memorial of any kind for such a purpose, but it will be 
additional pleasure to have such an exquisite example of the 
founder's art. Mr. Gobi, — for I believe he is responsible for 
the design,— has been very happy in the choice of wampum and 
of the treaty of the Iroquois as the basis of the decorative 
design, recalling as they do one of the problems which engaged 
Mr. Morgan's attention throughout his life, and one for which 
he is best rememliered in this vicinity. 
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Tou will wish to know of course just where the tablet will 
be erected, and this I am sorry to say we have not yet fully 
decided. We had thought that it might be attached to one of 
the walls of our Library, where, as you may have noticed, there 
are similar memorials of others whose memory is dear to us. 
But it is quite possible that we may finally choose some other 
place, which if not more appropriate will at least furnish a 
better opportunity for display. And particularly, we have 
thought that in the extension of the Main Building now being 
planned, a spot may be found even more worthy of it than any 
we have now to offer. At all events I assure you that on the 
occasion of some other visit to "Wells College, you will find it 
in its place somewhere and that you will not be disappointed 
in the location we have chosen. 

It is highly appropriate that this tablet be deposited in 
Wells College. Jlr. Morgan was eminently a citizen of the 
world but in a peculiar way was bound to the village of Aurora 
and this institution alt his life. He was born here, received his 
early education here, became interested in the Iroquois and 
ethnology while engaged as a teacher here, became a trustee 
of Wells College the year of its incorporation, remained a 
member of the Board until his death, and paid the College the 
compliment of leaving his property for the purpose of founding 
a similar institution in a neighboring city. We may therefore 
more than any other locality or institution claim him as our 
own. As a proper repository for the tablet, two places 
naturally suggested themselves, the house in which he was bom 
and the College. The house still stands, and bids fair to stand 
many years, being in excellent condition. But private houses 
are subject to so many accidents of change that it is not wise 
to attach perpetual memorials to them. For this reason a 
s?naller tablet has been prepared through your generosity, and 
has been affixed to the outer wall: so that visitors will have 
no difficulty in finding or identifying Mr. Morgan's birthplace 
as long as the house and the tablet remain. And in this 
connection, I may say, that I am sure Professor Winkler who 
now occupies the house will be ready at all times to receive 
those interested in seeing it. 
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The other poBsible repoaitory was Wells College. The 
institution in which Mr. Morgan was so interested in its eari; 
and uncertain days has become a stable and thriving institution 
known wherever the higher education of women is "spoken of. 
We individuals may come and go as he did. Individual 
buildings also may come and go, and the outward appearance 
of the campus changes through the years and the centuries. But 
the College will continue, — a living organism, with its memories 
and traditions stretching ever farther back into the past, and 
its influence and power spreading in ever widening circles as 
the years go by. It was no doubt some thought like this which 
actuated you in deciding to place this tablet here, and it is 
with similar thoughts that I accept it, promising that we will 
be faithful to the trust, and that the name and fame of Lewis 
Henry Morgan shall be part of our College tradition, and part 
of all those influences which surround us here and call us to 
higher things. 



The following telegram was read by President MacMillan: 

"Washington, D. C, 6:35 P. M., June 9. 
"The Trustees and Faculty of Wells College: 

"On the occasion of the unveiling of the tablet in memory 
of Lewis Henry Moi^an the Smithsonian Institution wishes to 
pay its homage to that eminent student of the human race who 
was one of its honored collaborators. 

"CHARLES D. WALCOTT, Secretary." 
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NOTK Contributions to defray the expense of casting the 
tablet may be sent to Mr. N. Lansing Zabriskie, Aurora, N. T. 
On July 1, 1919, the Committee still required $300.00 to complete 
the required amount. We especially ui^e all who look with 
sympathy toward a memorial to Morgan to avail themselvea of 
this opportunity to be one of the donors of the memorial. 
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THE NEW YORK. INDIAN COMPLEX 
AND HOW TO SOLVE IT* 

By ARTHUR C, PARKER 

Secretary of the Indian Commission and Archeologiit of the State Museum 

A certain English critic of American progress recently said, 
"America has long boaated that she is the melting pot of the 
world, but for the past fifty years the racial elements in America 
have refused to melt." However true or untrue this may be of 
the immigrant groups from Europe, it is to a large extent 
true of the Indians of New York state. 

Within our state there are more than 5,000 tribal Indians 
living on reservations. Wliile to all outward appearances they 
are civilized, these tribal Indians yet retain a certain tribal 
independence and are self-governing. The Onondaga nation and 
the Seneca nation of Indians go so far as to assert that they 
still live on their ancestral land and that while the State of 
New York has grown up around them they are yet not in the 
State of New York. Each claims to be a nation and living 
under the protection of certain treaty rights that guarantee to 
them their sovereignty. Indeed some of the other tribes make 
this claim under the treaty of Canandaigna of 1794, proclaimed 
on January 21st, 1795, asserting that article 2 of this treaty 
promised : 

"The United States acknowl«lgeB the lands reserved to the Oneida. 
OnondaKa and Cayuga nations in tbefr respective treaties with the State 
of New York, and called their reservations to be tbelr property; and 
the United States will n«ver claim the same nor dlatnrb them or either 
of the Six Nations, nor their Indian friends readdlng thereon and united 
with them. In the free use and enjoyment thereof; bnt the said 
reservations shall be Bbeirs until they choose to sell the seme to the 
people of the United States, who liave the right to purchase." 

Some of the lands reserved have been sold, many acres 
have gone by a process of enforced "choice". The Oneidas 

• A paper prepared especially for Morgan Chapter, In response to 
the Chapter resolution on Indian ctttzen&hlp. 
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and Cayugas are practically landless through such means. The 
Indian nations finding their property shrinking made a 
determined stand to resist further sale. The Senecas and 
Onondagas have been especially firm toward all measures by 
which more of their land might bo tahen. The Senecas learned 
a bitter lesson through the fraudulent "Treaty of Buffalo" by 
which they lost the Buffalo creek rpservation in 1838, and 
fought 80 bitterly that an amended treaty was made in 1842 
by which they retained their lands on the Allegany and 
Cattarangns. 

The contention of these Indinns, who belong to the famoita 
League of the Iroqnois or Six Nations, is that they were nations 
long before the United States was established and were regarded 
as independent to such a degree that they made treaties wHth 
the foreign colonists from Flnrope, who later established the 
state of New York and the United States. "Why should we 
give up our government which in the days of the white invasion 
was a stable and powerful one?" say the Indians. "If the 
TTnited States desires consolidation let them come to tls seelrine 
admission to our confederacy, we are the oldest government 
and we still exist and desire to exist." 

Here then is a problem of assimilation: shall the white man 
become an Iroquois or shall the Iror|uois become as white men? 
It is an example of a racial group that has refused to melt. 
I. How effective is tribal government today? 

Each of the Indian tribes has some form of government, 
but not one retains the form of government it had at the close 
of the Revolutionary war. The old Leajruc of the Iroquois had 
a form of governmental administration that was nearly ideal 
for the state of society and the economic conditions with which 
it w)is dcKifmed to cope. Rnt soon after the Revolutionary 
war the old government crumbled and was seized by councils 
of war chiefs. These Indian councils became extremely corrupt 
and incompetent. The Seneca nation, for example, had in 1838 
at least 70 chiefs as oppnscd to ciebt sachems under the 
original league schedule. There were still sachems who formed 
a sort of honorary body but they did not govern. 
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In 1848 the Seneca nation liad a revolutioQ and formed a 
repablic, this departure being a result of the eormpt govem- 
ment hy chiefs ttu-ough which the tieuecas lost the Buffalo 
creek tract and nearly lost the rest of their possessions. As 
a result the Touawauda hand seceded from the Seneca nation 
and by paying for taud& once their own they secured again a 
homeland and retained a tribal ex^isteace. 

Under the pretiiiurc of the white man's economic and soci&l 
environment these Indians have undergone a great change. 
Externally they are " whitemaniiicd ". The ecoaomie factor 
governs the policy of their governments and the old time Indian 
ideals have mostly vanished. Several investigations and several 
official reports show that the tribal guvernmeuts are inefficient 
and frequently cotrupt. Indian officials are astute politicians, 
many times outwitting their white eompetiturs. The ludiau 
courts where a tribe has them are likewise incompetent and 
justice is said to be hard to obtain unless the seeker is on the 
side of the political party that sits as a court. 

Nooe of the tribes has jails and arrests by the Indian 
marshal are conspicuous by their infrequeucy. The United 
States courts take cognizance of the major crimes and try ther>i, 
bat petty crimes on reservations, excepting the Oneidas and 
possibly the St. Begis, go unpunished, save by the feudal revenge 
of the aggrieved party. To some extent the State has extended 
laws over the reservations and has sought to enforce the 
"compulsory school attendance law", but a year ago the 
attorney general's office rendered an opinion that the State 
could not enforce its laws over the tribal Indians living under 
the protection of the treaty of 1795. The State departments 
were thrown into confusion for the departments of education, 
health and charities had expended large sums for the improve- 
ment and protection of the Indians, and now saw themselves 
nnable to enforce their laws. The attorney general niled that 
these Indians were the wards of the federal government and 
uot uf the State, and Deputy Attornoy General Jenks in 
explaining the opinion went so far as to assert that he believed 
that all laws passed by the State legislature and seeking to 
govern certain internal affairs of the several tribes were iuTalid 
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and without force. The Indians soon learned of this opinion, 
it having grown out of an alleged violation of the eonservatiou 
law, and those of them who stood for independent tribalism 
had another argument. 

Most of the reservations are small communities so far as 
population is concerned and this makes effective goverument 
difitieult. Most members of a tribe know each other personally 
and have their personal likes and aversions toward individuals. 
The tribal officers can scarcely make their orders impersonal. In 
enforcing tribal law they have no feeling that a higher ofUcer 
and a stronger arm of the government is back of them; and 
in failing to perform their duties they likewise feel no prod of 
tins arm. Tribal life is then-loi e largely laissez faire. 

It is true that the reservations, especially those of the 
Seneeas and the Onondagas, have picturesque features and that 
these have commanities of non-Christian Indians who worship 
the Qreat Spirit in ancient form. But no community can live 
because of picturesque features alone, unless that feature is 
commercialized. A ruined castle does not make a comfortable 
dwelling. 

n. Bow do these Indians liv«? 
The Seneca nation is a corporation of Indians living on 
the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations in Erie, Cattaraugus 
and Chautauqua counties. The Cattaraugus tract occupies the 
Cattaraugus valley from the mouth to Qowanda, and the 
Allegany tract occupies the Allegany valley from Carrolton to 
Onoville. The city of Salamanca lies in the heart of this 
reservation, and five other villages lie on leased tracts. The 
Seneca nation owns the Oil Spring reserve, a tract of 640 acres. 
Altogether the Seneca nation occupies 52,000 aeres and has a 
population of 2,550 souls. Seneca land is valuable because of 
the oil and gas found beneath it, while the surface to a 
considerable extent embraces some of the best agricultural land 
in the state. In matters of the reform of the Seneca govemmeut 
the oil and gas rights, now leased by several corporations, 
constitute the veritable "Eithiopian in the fuel pile". Certain 
officials of the nation are charged with doing exactly what the 
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oil and gas operators desire, and of course a pecuniary reward 

is imputed. 

TUe Tonawanda band of Senecaa live on a reservation 
pureiiased by them and situated in north-eastern Erie and 
uurtu-western (jenesee counties, along Tunawanda creek. Tliey 
have ifOi)) acres aua a pupulultou oi ml. Tue iaud m cuiciiy 
ugt'iciUlural. 

The reservation of the Tuscaroras, who originally came 
from North Carolina, embraces b,2ifi acres of Niagara county 
iauu, and there are 175 Tuscaroras. They have ±iome good 
agricultural land and some exceueut fruit orchards. They 
onu a guuu sioue quarry. 

'i'be Onondaga reservation oi "uatiuuul doiuaiu' emijraues 
t),mo aures and is "surrounded by Onondaga county". There 
are about 575 Onundagas. Their laud is good in the valley but 
the hiily uplands are of little worth. They own a stone quarry 
which is leased to white operators. Many of the men who 
have little land work in the city of Syracuse which is only 
seven miles distant, or two miles or less from a trolley line. 

The St. Kegis reservation lies in Franklin and St. Lawrenee 
counties and embraces 14,ti4U acres and has a population of 
about 1,420 Indians. Across the line in Canada there are more 
than a thousand of these Indians holding some 12,000 acres. 
The St. Begis are mostly Mohawks, but have some Oneida and 
Onondaga admixture. There is a large amount of white blood 
in this tribe and most of its members are less than half Indian. 

The so-called Shinneeock Indians live in the town o£ 
SouthhamptoD, Suffolk county. Long Island, where some 450 
acres are occupied. The original Shinneeock men were seamen 
and whalers. By 1876 nearly all the males had perished from 
shipwreck and other marine disasters. A settlement of negroes 
from the south then began to intermarry with the Shinneeock 
women until today the so-called tribe shows a pronounced 
African tinge. These people do a little gardening but are 
mostly fishermen and day laborers. 

None of the Indians in this state live by Indian pursuits. 
Their economic life is entirely that of the white man and they 
depend upon the white man's methods to supply their wants. 
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They raise little or no wool, and their farming, dairjdng, and 
to some extent poultry keeping, forms the bulk of their 
production. The St. Ilegis to some degree are makers of anow 
shoes, lacrosse sticks and baskets. Nearly all the tribes have 
a few basket makers and bead workers. Many of the Indian 
men and some Indian women work in factories, dairies, canneries, 
shops and stores. The Indian is not natorally a farmer to any 
greater degree than his white neighbor, but chooses his 
occupation according to his taste. A considerable number 
work for the railroads, some of them in offices. The Iroquois 
have produced some doctors, lawyers, engineers, clergymen and 
teachers as well as a few excellent business experts, but these 
are not niunerous. 

Indian homes and farms are like those of rural whites, but 
many dwellings are yet of logs and some are mere shacks. To 
the contrary there are some fine houses furnished with many 
Inodem conveniences. Some Indian farmers also have many 
kinds of machinery and modem devices for dairying. The 
tendency of th& Indian economically and socially is toward the 
white man's ideal of things. 

The old and conservative Indians who retain their ancient 
beliefs and who have resisted the advancements of education 
control about one fifth the population of the Senecas and 
Tonawandas. But even these are dependent on the products 
of civilization and aspire to the white man's goods. 



TTPical log oabln borne ol Ui« nan-OhrlatUn Inxjlane. 
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It is thus seen that our State Indians have no ecouomio 
separatenesB but ar« a part of our Aconomie system. The7 are 
out of adjustment to it only because they seek to retain certain 
forms of tribalism, and tribal custom. Their greatest drawback 
is ignorance and the tyranny of tribal precedents. 

m. Do these Indians own in fee their land? 
In a decision rendered in the case of the Seneca nation 
versus Christie, (1891) 126 N. T., 122, 27 N. E., 275 the court 
said, "The fee to the lands on Indian reservations is in the State^ 
subject to the Indians' right of occupation," This was a Seneca 
case, but in the recent case of George V. Pierce, (1914) 85 Misc. 
105, 148 N. T. S., 230, the eourt also applied this decision to the 
Onondagas. Said the court, "The fee of the Cteondaga 
reservation is in the State. Over it the State has the exclusive 
right of preemption. They constitute an alien nation, not a 
subject one." The fee of the Tonawanda and the St. Regis 
reservations is also in the State, but unlike other Indians th« 
Tonawandas hold their land by purchase. 

One of the peculiar conditions governing the tenure of the 
lands of the Seneca nation is the so-called Ogden land claim. 
Before the colony of New York was definitely fixed, the colony 
of Massachusetts, in accordance with the customs of the times 
laid claim to the lands west of the Oenesee river. When the 
war of the Revolution determined that a new country should 
be erected from the several states, Massachusetts gave New York 
the sovereignty over the western New York land so claimed but 
retained the preemptive right, subject to the extin^isbment of 
the Indian title. Later Massachusetts sold this right to Robert 
Morris for $1,000,000 and Morris sold it, or lost it through 
mortgage, to the Ogden land company. The lands of the Seneca 
nation, except Oil Spring, and a part of the Tuscarora tract, are 
under this Ogden clond. The Senecas and Tuscaroras fear that 
if they ever become citizens through the abandonment of their 
tribal government the Ogden claimants may assert owner- 
ship of their lands and expel them. The courts have never 
definitely said what the value or extent of the Ogden claim is, 
but the Ogden company through Charles Applebe, trustee, 
asked $200,000 for its right over the reservation lands. 
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The Ononda^as claim that they alone own their laud and 
that the white man has no title to it since the white man never 
owned it. "We cannot be distnrbed in oar pOBsession of our 
ancestral domain," they Tehemently assert. 

IV. How does tribal life react upon the Indiaiu? 

Tribalism affects the Indians of this state in varioos ways, 
some of which have already been discussed. In the first instance 
It keeps them as a special people who are not subject to the 
responsibilities of citizens. It makes them a "peculiar people" 
who are exempt from the duty of earing for themselves entirely; 
Individuals do not feel their full social or civic responsibility. 
Indians cannot be sued by white citizens. Indians do not pay 
taxes. 

They feel that the white man has usurped so many of their 
rights that he should atone for his wrongs by giving to the 
Indian schools and churches, orphanages and the offices of 
the Charities department. They want the white man to build 
their roads and bridges. 

Now it may be right for the white man to fulfill his promises 
to the Indians, but that the Indians should receive these benefits 
is pauperizing to them. It places the Indian in the attitude 
of saying, "Give me schools, religion, charity, medical 
attendance, annuities, roads and gratuities, — I'll take these 
things because they are free, and treat them accordingly," This 
system denies to the Indian one of life's greatest rig'hts — ^that 
of having an active, determining part in supplying himself 
with the requirements of civilization. The system is weakening 
and degenerating. It hag made the "noble red man" a beggar. 
As the years go on it will break down his self reliance and 
replace it with shrinking fear. 

Even now many Indians fear the coming of citizenship 
and seek by every means to avoid it. They fear taxation for 
fear it may cause them to lose their lands. They fear the keen 
competition of white men tvho may come to live near them as 
neighbors. After all, it is only an instinctive dread of a native 
people for the relentless power of a dominant culture. 

The Indian, however, has as great capacity as his white 
neighbor. The laziness of mind that comes from the "take-it- 
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easy" reservation life iutiibits ezpanaioD. "We are Indians," 
say the fearful, "and we want to live as we do. It is the 
'ladi&o way' and is best for us; we ate happy." 

Tu some extent the Indian school system has been at faolt, 
especially the education afforded by the government schools. 
These for the most part are but common gnunmar schools 
leading but little above the eighth grade. The Carlisle school^ 
though in foot ball rated with the univeraities, was but an 
elementary school with a (trade shop addition. An Indian 
youth, fooled into the belief that he had acquired on education 
in one of these institutions, soon found himself iU equipped to 
meet his better trained white competitor. The Indian to b« 
rightly trained should have received a "white man's education" 
and not an Indian education just because he was an Indian, 
since his economic life was to be in a white man's world. 

Indians trained properly have risen to considerable heights 
in the business and professional world, but they have not usually 
been Indians who had only an "Indian education" or who lived 
on reservations. 

Tribalism, it is therefore fonnd, diminishes the expansion 
of capacity. An Indian cannot ordinarily achieve his best 
in the tribal state. He cannot become as useful a factor to 
humanity in the tribal state as in the citizen state. He becomes 
ingrowing and static instead of expanding and dynamic. 

Tribalism in civilization, having special protection and 
gratuities, constitutes a socially weak spot in the common social 
fabric. It emphasizes exemption. As a resnlt Indians are 
more ignorant than the surrounding whites: tbey are not as 
healthy: thev are not as thrifty: they are not as valuable as 
contributing factors to the world's progress; they are a menace 
to themselves. 

There are those who think that an Indian tribe should be 
conserved as a sort of menagerie or museum wherein the 
aborigines may be allowed to rove and slumber to extinction, 
but persons who thus think must realize that Indians must 
move upward in the scale of progress as must every race that 
is to survive. The white man of today has moved upward and 
away from his enidpr life in the age of the Dmida, and the white 
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maa should give the Indian this right. This is a world in which 
ecouuuuG uouuitious largely govern. Auyttimg that places the 
iuuian as au exwpuuu, an iriualisiu noun, eomriuutes to tbe 
uestruutiuu ox iiie luuiau. lue luuiau musi siruggie ana tlnak 
lu a moueru way it lie is to survive as a vitiie member ol the 
uuuian raue. ins rigut is to Have this experience of struggling 
10 outaui greater heights. 

V. How did the white man acquire New Vork? 

The white iuropeaa claimed sovereignty over New York 
state uy ngiit oi uiscovery. The British olauu to i\ew Xork 
alter tlie extinguishment oli the Uuteh claim was simply tlie 
sole rigut to colonize and to trade with the Indians. None 
ol toe £inglisli grants gave tlie grantee the rigtit to take the soil 
Uy oon(^uest ijut omy tnrougb an extinguishment ot the Indian 
title by purchase or treaty. When tlie Indians sold their 
lands they passeu to the colonists auu to tHe crown the right ot 
governing those lanus. iiy tieaty the faiglish bound the Indians 
to sell only to tliem. This prevented the establishment of little 
colonial provinces staked out like a checker board and under 
the rule of various sovereigns. The Indians fiUly understood 
that once they parted with their lands they could rule them no 
lunger. Moreover these New York Indians fully understood 
what rights were gained and lost by conquest. The New York 
Iroquois came into New York and Canada from other regions 
and acquired the land by conquest or deliberate occupation. 
They destroyed the nationality of numerous tribes in historical 
times and claimed these lands and the right to sell them to 
the whites. 

Some of the Iroquois tribes were allies of the British in the 
Kevolutionary war and went down in defeat with the British. 
In this way the Mohawks largely lost their lands and hunting 
grounds. Captain Brant, the Mohawk chief and principal 
leader, fully understood the consequences of the defeat of his 
nation as the ally of the British. As his people bad gained their 
land by conquest so they lost it by conquest. The whole thing, 
though unhappy, was in full accord with the rules of warfare 
and possession as the Indians understood them. 
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Now, there are some friends of the ludiau, more sentimeDtal 
tiian practical, wlio believe that our Indians were deprived of 
uieir lands entirely by fraud or confiscation. To a certain 
extent in some instances this may be true, but it is not entirely 
true. Where the Indians sold their lands for small sums it was 
oecause the boundless tracts of laud in colonial times were worth 
little, at the time. There is a vast disparity in the price of laud 
when unimproved and when a city rises upon it. It is the 
roadway, the buildings, the factories, the labor, the thought, 
the railways and the protection afforded by community life and 
its government that adds the hundred thousand per cent, to the 
value of land in its original condition. To say that the white 
man of today Eihould make a readjustment of the original sale 
price or vacate the land for a reoecupation by the Indians is 
not logical. Shall the people of the British Isles repay the 
ancient Britons and their descendants for the lands that the 
-lUigio-Uaxons acquired by conquest t Shall the Normans now 
pay the Anglo-Saxons for the land they took and govemedl 
Wliy then should we of today raise the question of an unjust 
occupation of this area wh«n the Indian does not I 

VL How did the IndJaa become a ward? 
For its own protection the United States bound the New 
York Indian nations, and others elsewhere, to treaties by which 
the Indian nations and tribes could deal solely with the United 
States and its people. If by chance some foreign nation was to 
be dealt with this should be done through the United States 
and with its consent. This was in order to protect the United 
States. 

The Indians of New York, and elsewhere, were dealt with by 
treaty so long as they were powerful in arms and in government 
and able to protect themselves. When they became comparative- 
ly small and unable to effectually protect their internal rights 
many complications arose due to the incursions and trespass of 
the white settlers and also due to greatly changed economic 
conditions. 

To protect the Indians from the gross invasion of their 
rights the United States assumed the role of guardian, gradually 
extending its offices as such. In the case of the United States 
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V. Kagama, (1885) 118 U. S., 375, 6 S. Ct., 1109, 30 U. S. (L. ed), 
228, the. Court ruled : 

"TbeM ladluis are the wards of Uie uatloo. They are ooouaunltleB 
depradent on. th« Ualt«d States — dependent for Oheir pollttcal rtghta. 
Tbe7 om no allegiance to the States aad from them receive no 
protection. Becauee of Dhe local tll-leellnrs, the people of Che States 
where they are found, are often tlielr deadUeat eneimlee. Prom their 
verr weakness and belpleesuess, so largalj due to the coarse of dealing 
ol the federal government with then and the tre»tl«B In wtalch tt has 
been promised, there also rises the duty of protection, and witb It the 
power. This has always been recocnlzed by the executive and' by 
congress and by this court irtieneTer the question bas arisen. The 
power of the general govemntent over these remnants ol « rocs once . 
powerful, now weak and dltnlnlsbed. In numbers, is necessary for their, 
protection, as well as to Che safety of those smong whom tbey dwelt. 
It must exist In that goTemment, because it ha« never existed anywbere 
else, because the tbe&tre of Its existence Is wttbln the geographical 
limits of the United States, because It has never been denied, and because 
It alone can enforce Its laws on all the tribes." 

The Six Nations of Iroquois entered into many treaties with 
the English and acknowledged that they had placed themselves 
under the protection of the Duke of York. This "protection" 
with the weakening of the political power of the Indians and the 
changes in government has ripened on the part of the dominant 
government, the United States, into a status of guardian and 
ward. Indeed the Indians by froquent acknowledgment have 
regarded themselves as wards and sought the government as 
their guardian. 

Vn. What will be the ultimate fate of these inheel 

1. Theiy will become extinct tbrougfa the lUselpatlon' of tlielr 
mombers by distribution In tbo citizen communities or <by death, 

2. They will become absorbed lu tbe white race by Intermarriage. 

3. Eventually become cltlsens of the commonwealth. 

1. There seems no immediate likelihood of the tribes 
becoming extinct. The population of the tribes has increased 
twenty per cent, in the last hundred years, or from 4,538 in 
1820, (N. T. census) to 6,046 in 1910 (U. S. census). Certain 
tribal members enter the business life of the country, but most 
of these retain a residence on their respective reservations. This 
is not dissipation. 

2. There is more or less intermarriage between the whites 
and the New York Indians, so much so that it is to be doubted 
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that the Indian blood averages as much as 75 per cent. now. 
This dilution will continue until, if the tribes retain their status, 
the preponderance of blood will be Anglo-Saxon. 

3. The policy of the United States government is to prepare 
the Indians for citizenship and to confer citizenship ae a right 
when individual Indians are found to be competent in our 
commercial life. Citizenship is an inescapable goal. The Indiaus 
of this State some day will be citizens, for it is anomalous that 
there should be nations within the nation and portions of the 
population segregated and living under special laws. 
vm. If, then, citizenship is the ultimate fate of th« Indians of 
New YoriE, what barriMra interpoae to prevent the 
bestowal of citizenship? 

1. Many of the Indians living on the reservations in this 
State desire to avoid the responsibilities of citizenship as long 
as possible, finding it easier to live in tribalism than in citizen- 
ship. They fear the loss of lands through the aecruement of 
taxes that they cannot pay and to the quick inrush of whites 
who will eagerly buy their lands. In a tribal state they have 
a refuge with their fellow tribesmen. The poor and the landless 
thus have an asylum. Reservations are refuges for the 
incompetent and thriftless who may live on the energy of the 
thrifty and landholding tribesmen. 

2. Certain treaties, notably that of 1795, pledge to the 
New York State Indians freedom from interference and 
molestation. The treaties do not affect the St. Regis tribe. 

3. The Ogden land claim seems to be a lien or preemptive 
claim upon the lands of the Seneca nation and a portion of the 
Tuscaroras. If the tribes are dissolved and citizenship granted 
the Ogden claimants will assume ownership of the Indian lands, 
but this claim may be only the right of first bid. The claim has 
never been definitely determined though it has been before the 
courts several times. 

4. Certain contracts and treaties between these Indians 
and the State and federal governments promise certain annuities 
and other gratuities. These must be reckoned with and satisfied. 

5. If citizenship is extended without protecting former 
rights the Indiana may lose the right to certain claims that they 
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no^ assert agaiost the State and Nation. This might amount 
to confiscatioii without recompense, since the claims are in the 
names of the several tribes and not in bodies of eitizenized 
Indians. 

IX. How may these barriers b« removed? 

1. By educflting these Indians in the meaning of citizen- 
ship and proving that they must make ready for it as an 
inescapable event that is not far off. Tribalism blinds the 
Indians to their real destiny and part in the common struggle 
of universal humanity. They must understand that every 
individual and agpregate of individuals must conform to the 
laws of moral, eeonnmic and social progress. There must be an 
intensive child and adult educational drive. 

2. By trying out in the Supreme court the validity of the 
Ogden land claim and by paying this claim if found to be just. 
If found merely to be the first right of bid and not a title in fee 
or a sole right to buy, then the claim will be without prejudice. 

3. By showing that greatly changed conditions among the 
whites and especially among the Indians have made old treaties 
and tribalism anomalous in the present state of progress. The 
Indians of today are not in the same condition that their 
ancestors were. The descendants of the jeople treated with by 
the government have outgrown the special forms of legal 
protection, so much so that these things have become restraints 
to their progress and barriers to their higher rights. 

4. By capitalizing all treaty and trust funds and by paying 
out these moneys pro-rata to each person entitled to receive the 
same. 

5. By making a complete and final roll of every member of 
a tribe and every other person who by descent is entitled to 
receive a share of his tribal ancestors' property and money. 
The roll should be held open for a period during which time 
claimants who had been e.xeluded might make application for 
enrollment and during which time those enrolled but not entitled 
to enrollment might be excluded. 

6. By capitalii^ing all tribal property, except land for 
dwellings and agriculture, and selling this property, giving the 
Indians the first and preferential bid, then distributing the 
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amount realized per capita to enrolled members of the respectire 

tribea. 

7. By eausinp the varions railroads and indastriea located 
on Tniiian reservations to pay an assessed amount for the value 
of the lands orenpiod by them or to vacate these lands. 

8. By ransing the varions villages and the City of 
Salamanca located on Tndian lands to pay into the Indian 
tribal treasnry or into the trust fund created, sums equivalent 
to the present value of the property held by them, said values 
to be determined by a commission. 

9. By resorvinpf the right of the enrolled members of tribes 
jointly to start action at any time within ten years after the 
bestowal of citizenship, and at any time before this end, to 
recover on any claim against individual citizen, corporation, or 
the State or federnl povemments and the people thereof. The 
bestowal of citizenship must not prejudice or invalidate any 
tribal claim to things of value in which the tribe has an interest 
or title. 

10. By Pstablishinp a competency commission whereby the 
money and property of minor and incompetent Indians mipht 
be safeguarded. 

11. By giving each competent Indian the deed of the land 
he now holds and can show a title to, or other right of 
occupancy, subject of course to the opinion of the courts of the 
State. 

12. By abolishing all tribal courts and forms of tribal 
government. 

13. By extending over the Indians in their several 
communities and elsewhere all the laws of the State and the 
Nation. 

14. By extending citizenship and the right of franchise to 
ail competent Indians. 

X. What precedents have we for such action? 
The United States government has steadily pursued a policy 
of educating Indians for citizenship. Under the Dawes general 
allotment act of 1887 all Indians except those of New York 
were given individual holdings of their tribal land and a trust 
patent, which after the expiration of twenty-five years would 
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^ve the Indian or his heirs fnll title with the right to sell. 
Allotted IndiaDi) were refrarded as eitizena and emuncrated as 
"Tndians taxed". 

T>ein8t*tion ♦trew wp to ftirther protect the allotted Indisn 
which in the end amoanted to complex restrictions. The Bnrke 
act of 1906 deferred citizenship after the expiration of the trust 
pgriad. Later, about 1914, the department of the interior 
organized competency commissions to determine what individual 
Indians were competent to receivp without restriction their full 
property. Conpresa now has a bill pending before it, (passed 
the House Jan. 14, 1920) which makes all Indians citizens hut 
protects their holdings due them from their former tribal 
condition. The only Indians excepted are the five civilized 
tribes of Oklahoma who have been specially provided for 
already, the Osatre nation with its rich oil fields and the Sflneoa 
nation of New Torit. This last exception was made because of 
the cloud of the Ogden land claim to the Seneca domain. 

All societies and associations of Indians and white citizens 
interested in Indian welfare have advised education toward 
citizenship. Among these are the Indian Rights Association, 
the National Indian Association, the Boston Indian Citizenship 
League, the Board of Indian Commissioners, the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, the Federated Indian Conference of Philadelphia, 
and several others. 

XI. What woidd be the reanlts of citizenihip? 

Heservations are places of social and moral stagnation. 
When the harriers are cut and the normal stream of civic 
responsibility and vigorous citizenship ilows into and through 
them staimation will eease. Instead of lethargy there will be 
an awakening that will stimulate moral energy. The release of " 
moral energy is one of the ob.ieets of civilization and citizenship. 

The onward march of progress cannot be stopped and no 
social group can hope to survive as a healthy one that does not 
keep pace and step. 

Without doubt citizenship bestowed upon the New York 
Indians would be a bitter experience to some. Those who have 
refused to prepare for it and those who because of the 
degenerating influence of tribalism have become diseased 
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morally and physically will go the way of all created things 
that have been arrested in development, reverted or perverted. 
The law of nature is that the unfit shall he weeded out to make 
mom for the energetic and competent. Citizenship for the New 
York IndianR will prevent the propagation of the unfit and put 
a premium on the thrift of those who aspire. Citizenship will 
give us a hptter grade of Indians more nearly like the Indians 
of old in point of stamina and independence of character. It 
will make the descendant of the first American of old the right 
kind of American today. 



I N. Y. Indian, reservation. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK UNDER THE FRENCH 

By FRANK H. SEVERANCE 
Secretary of the Buffalo Hisloricsl Society, Buffilo, N. Y. 

I thank you for the privilege of meeting with you to-nigbt, 
but I am haunted by the feeling that I should address yon on 
an archaeological subject. This I cannot do. My theme is 
history ; but it iB a history that runs back so far that in some of 
its phases it supplies material for the archaeologist. I invite 
you to consider with me for a little while typical events which 
mark the course of history in what is now Western New York, 
in the days when this part of our country was under the 
domination of France. 

"We forget sometimes how far back white man's history 
hereabouts really reaches. Not long ago I had a call in my 
office from a New England woman, a Boston schoolmistress, 
very intelligent, very alert, as they all are. After asking many 
questions about the history of our region, she remarked, 
reflectively, "But you are so new here, you can't have much 
history." I might have replied, had I been readier, that white 
man's history on the Niagara run!> back as far as it does on 
Massachusetts Bay, but she had gone back to Boston before 1 
thought of it. I am usually that way in repartee or apt replies, 
I think of them a week or so too late. However, it is just as 
well. She might have challenged my statement — some of these 
New Englanders take their Norumbega legend very seriously 1 

However, I stand by the statement: It is true of our 
region that white men were here before the Pilgrims had pressed 
foot on Plymouth Roek. It is true that white men were making 
history in Western New York, and history of wide significance, 
as early as they were in Massachusetts, although I fancy you 
will hardly find in any of the books that this phase of our early 
history is much emphasized. 

In a brief ofThand talk, such as this must be, I can only 
attempt to touch a few typical episodes, but I shall try to select 
such phases of our early history as are not merely local in 
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significance, but which truly relate the evolution of our home 
region to the evolution of America. And let it be noted at the 
outset that the first chapter, the beginnings hereabouts, are 
different from what we find oftentimes in the early history of a 
region. The first chapter in history, you will recall, is ofteo 
a story of ruthless conquest, of greed for land, or a search for 
gold. Not 80 here. The beginnings of white man's history in 
Western New York are a story of the bringing hither of the 
gospel of peace and good-will. It is true here that the 
Christian cross was raised before the sword was drawn. Here- 
abouts the Christian altar was set up before the hearth was 
laid. It is only in some such sweeping phrases that I can 
epitomize seventy years of early missionary work among the 
aborigines of Western New York. Those early Christian 
workers were of three holy orders; The Franciscans, the 
Sulpitians and the Jesuits. Into the scattered Indian villages 
of this region, the black-robed missionaries of this last-named 
Society eame in considerable numbers throughout the latter half 
of the 17th century. The villages where they labored have 
been located, some of them, by your archaeologists, whose 
excavations and researches help the historian to-day to 
reconstruct the conditions which these pioneer priests found 
when they cast iu their adventurous lot among savages in a 
wilderness. I need but mention the names of some of these 
devoted men — Fremin, Gamier, Bruyas, Menart, Taillant — we 
might make a considerable list — to remind you of how important 
in our history this early chapter of missionary work really is. 
Those I have named came into the region, for the most part, 
from the eastward ; but others, some, of them of the earliest, 
came from beyond the Niagara. There was Joseph de la Roche 
Dallion, whose work among the Neuters in the Niagara region 
was as early as 1627. By the way. if we wish a date for a 
definite starting-point in our story, we may go back still further 
to the year 1615, when Champlain is known to have crossed 
Lake Ontario from the north, coming into Central New York; 
and when his interpreter, that half-mythical "pioneer of 
pioneers," as Parkman has styled him, Etienne Brulfi, 
apparently came into the Niagara region and of a certainty 
crossed through Western New York on his hazardous mission 
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trom Cauaaa to the tribes ot the tiusyuehanna. Of his return 
to our region and of his torture by Western New York savages, 
and sumeitiiug ot his sunsequent career, there is fairly definite, 
though very meager chronicle. He was the forerunner of the 
miBsionari^. 

ID the lung roll of men who in those early years gave up 
all the eoml'orts of life, who hazarded even existence itself, for 
ttie sake of Dringing Ghristian teaching to the Indians, I dwell 
xor a moment on one heroic figure, typical of many. 

It was in November, 1640, when the Jesuit Fathers Brebeuf 
ana (Jbaumonot came from the vicinity of the Qeorgian Bay, 
through the Niagara t'enumiila and aerobe the Niagara, proceed- 
ing eastward apparently to the neighborhood of Loekport. 
They had undertaken a missionary visit to the Neuter Indians, 
whose habitat at that time reached apparently as far eastward 
as the point indicated.. Here they spent the winter moatha. 
The story of their experiences, which I cannot stop to relate 
in detail, is a very somber and tragic one. They were scarcely 
tolerated in the Indian villages where they sought to plant the 
cross and to teach Christianity. The articles of their holy office 
were stolen from them, they well nigh starved, often they were 
refused shelter; there was no outcast mongrel dog but was 
better treated than they. Towards the end of winter, despairing 
pf any satisfactory fruits of their labors, they retraced their 
steps and crossed the Niagara, bound northward towards the 
mission establishment of St. Mary's on the Wye. There has 
come down to us a unique chronicle of their experience ia the 
Niagara region. At the end of a day's march through the 
snow, they had sought an Indian hut for a night's shelter. 
Before going to rest, Father Brebeuf, to escape the acrid smoke 
of the hut and to find peace in solitude, went out into the forest 
to pray. As his thoughts ascended to Heaven in devotion, there 
appeared before him in the starlit heavens, a huge luminous 
<ross. It appeared to approach him from the land of the 
Neuters. Overcome with emotion, — or to use the words of a 
sympathetic chronicle, "emparadised in ecstasy" — the priest 
saw in the wonderful symbol the presage of his own martyrdom. 
Throwing wide his arms, he cried: "Senlio me vehementer 
impelli ad moricndum pro Chrtsto" — "I feel within me a mighty 
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impulse to die for Christ" — and falling on his knees in the 
snow he registered his wonderful vow, to meet martyrdom when 
it should eome in a spirit befitting a servant of his Lord and 
Master. When be came to himself, the cross had faded, the 
stars were sbining in the wintry sky, and the icy cold was 
clasping him in its clutches. Painfully he retraced his steps 
to the cabin and laid him down to rest. The next morning, 
as they journeyed on, he told of his vision, "Was the cross 
large!" asked Chaumonot. "Largel" said Brebeuf, "y^i large 
enough to crucify us all." 

Now, I bear you saying to yourselves, "Bat that is 
not history ; that is legend ; that is myth ; that is the result 
of religious fervor;" or perhaps you say with Parkman, that it 
is simply "psychology." Interpret it fts you will, my friends, 
I eare not what your faith may be or whether you have no faith 
at all; but we cannot escape the facts, and as students of our 
historywe must recognize that in this narration thereis embodied 
a record which symbolizes the devoted work of many honest 
and spiritually-minded men throughout many years in this 
region. To me the story of the great cross, the experience of 
Father Brebeuf, the Constantine of Western New York, stands 
as a welcome reminder of unselfish and heroic devotion to the 
welfare of others. 

Let this sulliice for the missionary period, though I need not 
remind the student of our history that the mis-sionary to the 
Indians, or the priest, as chaplain to the soldiers, was never 
absent wherever France sent her forces in any number. But 
after the period which was distinctively missionary, our history 
takes other aspects. Indeed as I recall it, it unrolls like the 
photographic film of the moving picture, so that as we view it 
we can see our early history pass as it were in pictorial fashion. 
Always with the background of these Western New York hills 
and forests, lakes and rivers, there passes a strange procession. 
First, as I have said, the missionary priest in his black cassock 
or in the brown robe with the heavy cord, carrying his portable 
altar on his back; and with him and after hiin, the explorer. 
oftentimes the man half French, half Indian, with European 
antecedents, and yet truly a son of the wilderness; the boatman, 
the voyagcuT, singing the songs of old Anjou and Lorraine; the 
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coureur du bois, the woodranger, with perhaps family ties at 
Quebec, or Three Rivers, or Montreal, yet hesitating not to make 
domestic ties among whatever Indian village the fortnnes of the 
for trade brought him into ; and then came the trained soldier 
of France, with the purpose not merely to profit by the Indian 
trade, which was essentially the barter of liquor and of trifles 
for fur, but to establish posts, frontier garrisons, for the sake 
of controlling the travel through the country and gaining a new 
empire for France. And with these little frontier armies &ere 
came also the civilian, the trader, ready to profit by the amazing 
opportunities of graft and fraud which the frontier trade 
offered. There came the dignitaries of New France, on of&eial 
visits ; and there even came, now and then, into this wilderness, 
diplomatic representatives and courtiers from Patis and 
Versailles, who brought into our region some of the refinements 
of old France and with their high living, their fine wines, their 
niceties of dress, won the envy of savage warriors whose 
previous ideas of the toilet had been limited by vermilion, 
grease and feathers. These are some of the figures that move 
across the canvas, that make up the moving picture of our early 
history; figures for the most part typical of the continent-wide 
phase of the evolution which as students, we seek to know. 

The religious impulse was the first that sent white men into 
our region. But not far behind it came the trade spirit. If 
charity and good-will came first, greed and self-interest followed 
close after. Many an expedition which we designate as having 
been undertaken for exploration, had its real underlying purpose 
in a desire to seek out and occupy regions which skotild be 
profitable for trade. Indeed, the history of our region, for a 
century or more under the PVench, may be symbolized by a 
beaver skin, "held, shall we say, at its four comers by a PVeneh- 
man, an Englishman, a Dutchman and an Indian, the poor 
Dutchman early bowled over in the strife, the Englishman and 
the Frenchman always seeking to circunrvent the other and each 
curryinR favor with the red man, who was ever at a loss as to 
Vhere his real interest lay, and r^ady with whatever ally he 
had at the moment to stick a knife into the back of his foe. 
It was truly an international strife for the control of the 
r«aoQroM of a vast region. Tha bdian was always at a grdat 
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disadvantage, for he bad no idea of property values, nor was 
lie ever strong enougti numericalty to withstand the iDcoming 
tide of hia foes. 

Of all the men who led expeditions through Weateru New 
York and the region of the Lakes, and thence westward or 
southward, La Salle stands preeminent. He was in man; 
respects without peer or rival, but he was by no meaua the 
only man of his kind. Year after year expeditions were sent 
hither, ted by gallant men, but of many of these adventurers 
only the slightest record remains. In your imimediate neighbor- 
hood here at Rochester, history-making began a new chapter 
with the first coming of La Salle, In 1669. On that early 
journey he undoubtedly saw the shores of Irondequoit Bay and 
followed trails ancient even then, with the remains of which 
some of you, students of the past, are no doubt familiar. Of 
bis greater adventure, in 1678 and 79, I do not need to speak at 
this time, for it has been made probably the most fnmiiiai- 
episode in all the history of our region under the Freaeh. 
More to our purpose was the later expedition, led by DenouviUe, 
which, in 1687, came to Irondequoit, marched a little army a 
few miles south, destroyed some Indian villages, the sites of 
which still furnish pleasant occupation to the archaeologist, and 
finally withdrewfrom the region, having builtat themouth of the 
Niagara a fort, which did not last long; and having won as the 
sum total of bis expedition nothing more substantial than the 
increased enmity of the Indians. Here was a shortsighted 
attempt to establish authority which reacted against the French 
from Denonville 's time down to the English conquest. Altiiough 
there were times when the Seuecas professed allegiance to 
France, although there were instances of friendship, there never 
was a time when the Scnecas as a whole were not suspicious of 
the government at Quebec and ready to betray the French who 
came into the region, into the thands of the Ekiglisfa, if they 
thought their own interests could be advanced by so doing. 

May I remind you that the story of Western New York 
under the French is not, save in slightest degree, a stoiy of 
settlement. There is marked contrast between the French 
on. the Detroit, where tbey went avowedly for settlement and 
home-making, and the French on the Niagara, which th«y. 
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iicpupied merely to control the passage to regious beyond. The 
French knew and traversed many Western New York paths, 
hut save in temporary fashion and for trade pnrposeg, they did 
not attemjtt settlement in the region I'ast of the Niagara; though 
from the Treaty of Utrecht they claimed title to it and 
Jurisdiction over its tribes. 

Far more certain was their control of the Great Lakes. 
They navigated Ijake Ontario, without challenge or competitor, 
for welt nigh a century and a half — if we reckon from 
Chaniplain's first coming, to the building of the 6rst vessel by 
the English for tliORe waters. From the days of La Salle and 
Denonvitle down to the end of the French period the story of 
Lake Ontario appeals by its very meagerness to the imagination. 
Never wholly deserted by traders, it was more than once the 
theater of scenes of violence and outlawry. The French, 
realizing m()re and more its splendid possibilities, sent into it 
goodly store of trading goods; and, in the earlier days, kept 
in commission one or two primitive brigantines, which skirted 
the forested shores, made port of call wherever barter could be 
hiid, and cruised without hindrance and with no mean seaman- 
ship these lonely wilderness waters. W^nd and wave and 
seasons' changes, seemingly so fickle, were then as now; but 
the intrepid navigator of those distant years had little to rely 
on save his own resources and the Providence which attends 
the daring. There were no charts to show channel or reef, 
rock or shoal, save such as lie might sketch from his own 
discoveries; no lights to warn or guide-. no harbors even, 
save such as nature made: yet every glimpse we have of the 
life of old, shows the lake sailors of those days as a happy-go- 
Incky crew ivho knew the ins and outs of Ontan()'s shores. 
roi»ky isles and tortuous channels, as no manner of men ^ave 
known them sinee. and who bore into every hay and anchorage 
the white flag of the Bourbon kings. 

To-day, the leisured yachtsman making holiday, moors his 
shining craft in some pellucid cove. As evening falls, the lap 
of wavelets at his vessel's side, the incense of his niminafive 
pipe, lull his soul into a receptive sense of sifrhts and sounds 
unheeded in the bright and busy day. Dimly through the dusk. 
around the neighboring point he sees a strange-shaped vessel 
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glide. Ue hears tlie creak of a g&S, the mufiled clatter of 
lowering sail, calls aud commaDtis iu a tongue liaU: known, half 
strange ; the splash. oJi an anchor and the rhythm oli a running 
chain. The August moon makes silhouette o£ a distant pine, 
the drowsy breeze brings refrain of some foolish, haunting 
melody of the old regime, of the days when the hardy sons of 
France, sailing these wilderness waters as their own, still like 
the children they were, sang the songs of Anjou, of Brittany 
or Lorraine. Lulled to the border-land of sleep, our summer 
sailor vows to seek at daybreak the unknown craft — but with 
the tirst sun-glint, his thought is for the morning plunge, the 
glorious swim ; and like the vanishing wisps of mist, fades the 
memory of his brief and shadowy comradeship with the old- 
time voyagcurs and sailors of the Ontario sea. 

Whoever seeks to trace the evolution of our regional 
history will advance by a series of steps, each logically 
the outcome of what has gone before. 

The colony of New France was a great burden to old Prance. 
To increase its revenues, it sought to develop the fur trade. To 
this end, traders were licensed to come into the Lidian country, 
with goods and liquor for barter; and although the restrictions 
governing this trade varied from time to time, it is true that, 
as a general thing, the Government encouraged the traffic, and 
was very liberal with both traders and Indians. The traders 
especially sought favor with the Onondagas, whose control was 
paramount among the Iroquois, and among the Seuecas, who 
were not only the most powerful of the tribes, but who, being 
the westernmost occupant of "the long house," had readier 
access to the beaver-bearing regions. Btill more important was 
their control of travel routes. No trader could venture up the 
valley of the Genesee, or over tiie Niagara portage, unless 
reasonably sure of the friendship — at least of the temporary- 
toleration — of the guardian Senecas. Many tribes came to 
the Niagara to trade, some of them, such as the Delawares and 
Shawanese, from the Ohio and region.s to the southward; others, 
of Algonquin stock, from the Upper Lakes and beyond. Both 
the French and the English very early recognized the necessity 
of gaining control of the Niagara portage, for it was the key to 
the trade of the vast West and South; nor could there be any 
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safe occupancy or traffic iii Central auil Western New York, 
without assurance that the Niagara wae io friendly hands. The 
English, after one or two abortive attempts to trade in the 
Lakes region, withdrew from the field and bided their time for 
half a century ; but the Freueh, from the opening years of the 
Eig'bteenth century, set out deliberately to gain and to hold that 
pass. They made no show of force; but with a craftiness 
worthy of the Seneca himself, they sent among the savages 
youug men who were to serve as interpreters ; but who, 
growing up in Indian villages, gained the friendship of the 
aborigines, and were adopted into the tribes. 

The course of history in Weatem New York for many 
years — for more than a half century — was really determined 
by a few men of this type. There was the elder Chauvignerie, 
who virtually lived and worked for many years among the 
Ouondagas. There was, very notably, the second Baron de 
Longueuil, to whose tact and persistence Was due the reluctant 
consent of the Onondagas that the French might build Fort 
Niagara, at the mouth of the river. De Longueuil, you will 
recall, was a member of the Le Moyne family of Canada — a 
family which, in my judgment, has never received quite its 
full meed of credit for the part it bore in American history. I 
have elsewhere* indicated, inadequately, some of their 
achievements, and will only remind you now that it was Charles 
Le Moyne the younger who not only gained the Indian consent, 
which emboldened the French to build Port Niagara and to 
assume control of the portage, but it was he who was the first 
commandant of that storied 'post, thus beginning a succession 
which, under three successive flags, has continued to this day. 

The Le Moyues were aristocrats, rich and powerful. 
Another family, neither rich nor politically powerful, proved 
of even greater usefulness to France throughout the early 
decades of the Eighteenth century, in gaining the fickle friend- 
ship of the Iroquois, in securing to Canada the bulk of the fur 
trade, and most important of all, in making it possible for the 
French to establish themselves on the Niagara and at other 

• aw "An Old Frontier o* PVance," Vol. 1, pp. 244, 245. I have in 
this address utilized one or two anecdotes from, the same work, thinking 
It p«rmlHH>le to quote from myselt without eipUcit credit. 
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strategic I'uints. What the Court of Louis XIV and XV could 
not do by decree or show of arms, was accomplished by men of 
this untitled, perhaps unlettered family, who through two 
generations more than anyone else, made the history of Western 
Kew York, 

I refer to the Joncaires, father and sons. The father came 
to Canada as a lad. in the latter years of the Seventeenth 
eentnry. Taken {^laptive by the Indians, he grew up among 
savages, early mastered si'veral Iroquois dialects, and was thus 
after his ransom able to render exceptionally efficient service 
as intiTpreter rhroughout a long life. While still a young man, 
he came into Western New York, the agent of the Canadian 
flovernment, and it was he who first established the French 
in trade on the banks of the Niagara. It was this Niagara 
trading-house, Imilt in 1720, which so provoked the English 
that they undertook a counter-move and established themselves 
at Oswego. Oswego was practically the only foothold which 
the English gained in what is now New York State, west of 
the Mohawk Valley, down to the overthrow of the French in 
1760, It is true that they made attempts to occupy other 
points, especially Irondequoit Bay, From time to time they 
conducted negotiations with the Seneeas for permission to trade 
in their i-ountry, but nothing came of it, chiefly because this 
Freneh agent. Joneaire, had so adroitliy. ^.established himself 
in the good-will of the Seneeas that the Freneh remained in 
their enjoyment of the fur trade of the region. When in 
172(i Port Niagara was built, it was largely to Joneaire that 
credit was due. He joined his forefathers in 1739, leaving 
a numerous family — probably leaving two families; one French, 
one half-breed; but of bis children by a Preneh mother, two 
sons eontiniied the work wibieh the father had begun and for 
many years were active and successful in promoting the interests 
•'f the French in our region; not merely the trade interests, 
but gradually the establishment of Prance as a military power 
at the back of the Alleghanies. One. of these sons, usually 
spoken of as Chabert, shared in many a military expedition 
into the heart of Western New York or southward from Lake 
Erie into the Ohio Valley. He is realty a notable figure in 
that period of American history and I regret that I cannot 
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linger more adequately to sketch his work and to impress upon 
you itis personality, iie was at ouee an interpreter and adoptive 
son of the Senecas, a commeruial agent and a military officer. 
It was be wh« brought about the construction of tibe first French 
fort above Niagaia falls, and who was its commander. It waS' 
he who promoted the building o£ the chain of wilderness 
stockade forts southerly from Ijake Erie, at Le Boeuf in north- 
western Pennsylvania, now Waterford, and at Venango, now 
J^Tanklin, at the junction of l-'rench Creek with the Alleghany. 
No man in bis time was more dreaded and hated by the SlngUsh. 
A price was put upon his head. Indeed, the English 'had ample 
cause for enmity, for it was Ohabert Joneaire more than any 
other man of the frontier who, during the last years of French 
occupancy in our region organized those terror-spreading war- 
parties, which, making their way from Fort Niagara m a base, 
stealthily followed the forest trails eastward to the Mohawk, 
southerly to the Chemung, the Susquehanna and other valleys, 
to fall upon the pioneer outposts, the isolated cabins, to kill 
the aged, to bum the buildings, to steal the livestock and to 
take captive the young boys and girls, bringing them back 
over these hundreds of miles of wilderness paths to Fort 
Niagara. It was a sort of warfare peculiar to. our region. A 
few years later the Brittsh, in alliance with these Western New 
York Indians, followed exactly the same methods and were 
responsible for even greater atrocities; but the war-party raid 
and the capture of young people were a feature of French 
occupancy and were promoted largely by Chabert Joneaire and 
a few other capable, hardy, half-savage Frenchmen of his kind. 
In considering the aspect of those distant days, one is 
tempted to reconstruct, as far as his scanty knowledge and 
imagination serve, the conditioos which Ohe French found when 
they undertook to traverse the paths of Western New York, 
or to reside for trading purposes among the Indians. We can 
readily imagine the scattered villages of the Senecas, seated by 
the clear streams or pleasant lakes of Western New York. The 
Indians did not dig wells, but they knew the location of every 
natural spring and in many cases utilized their medicinal 
properties. The Jesuit missionaries in the region were very 
early led by them to a burning spring, obviously one of the 
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natuial gas or oil wells of our region. They knew of the 
presence of petroleum and m&y have used it as an embrocation ; 
at any rate, it was so used by white men, who atyled it "Seneca 
oil," and put it on the market as an effective cure-all. 

When the French first came among the Senecas, the mode of 
aboriginal village life was already changing; the earlier 
community house, surrounded by a stockade, had .in many 
instances been abandoned, so that the French found the Indians 
living in detached huts or cabins, scattered among the trees of 
the forest, bat still retaining a central house, a place of council 
and of general meeting. When men of the type of Joncaire 
entered one of tlhese villages, we may readily imagine the joyous 
greeting that was theirs. They were received as members of 
the tribe and treated as such. No doubt the Indian's self- 
interest entered into his hospitality, for the white man invariably 
brought packs of goods, perhaps a train of followers lad^i 
witfh clothing, food, ammunition and guns. Oftentimes he was 
accompanied by a gunsmith, who set up his forge in the forest 
and performed for the Indians the crude but necessary metal- 
work which they were unable to do for themselves. More and 
more the Indians came to rely upon the French for the necessities 
and the luxuries of life. They delighted in ornaments, and 
liquor they always craved, and with this they were generously 
supplied by the complaisant government. In return, they were 
expected to render such service as they could. They were 
looked to as hunters, to provide game for the French garrisons. 
They were employed as spies to watch upon the enemy; to 
make long and incredibly swift journeys on foot or by canoe, 
to report upon what was taking place among the English. Chief 
service of all. they were mustered to march under French 
leadership in whatever direction it seemed possible to make a 
successful foray. 

Relations of this kind, between the aborigines and the 
incoming French, continued down to the British conquest; bnt 
intimate and cordial though they appeared to be, these relations 
were always in imminent danger of breaking. Treachery ever 
lurked behind the pledge of friendship. Nowhere was the 
friendship and service of the Indian more necessary than on 
the Niagara portage. Here, from days immemorial, they had 
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controlled the movement of travellers from lake to lake. Those 
eight miles of arduous climbing around the Falls were a serious 
hindrance to the passage of expeditions, especially of French 
military expediticins, burdened with stores which were being 
transported southward to the posts of the Upper Ohio, In the 
heavy work of carrying military equipment and garrison 
supplies around the Falls, the Indians of Western New York 
found perhaps their first organized ebiployment in connection 
with the whites, bike all else that the Indian undertook, it 
was uncertain of accomplishment, likely to be abandoned when- 
ever tile whim seized his unstable mind. T^'ative labor was. a 
source of unending vexation and trouble to Ghabert at his 
riverside fort at the bead of the portage. A man of exceptional 
ability in dealing with the Indians, and in meeting the demands 
of frontier life, he developed into the first labor leader of 
Western New Vork. He was for some years absolutely boss of 
the transportation pervice of the greatest route which white 
men followed, from the seaboard to the interior. In the last 
years of French occupancy, the business of the Niagara portage, 
under a corrupt administration, offered such amazing 
opportunities for graft, for theft, and for unlawful enrichment 
of those who carried it on, that amazing fortunes were piled 
up by a few knaves in public service, most of whom, later on, 
found themselves in the Bastille, and were required to make 
restitution or to undergo banishment for their outrageous 
conduct of affairs in the transportation on the Lakes and the 
Niagara towards tbf close of the French period. 

Of the many expeditions which the French sent into the 
Lake Erie region, one nt least should be given a word, Tt is 
an expedition which has been singularly ignored by most 
students of the subict. I refer to a military expedition which 
New France sent in 1739 avainst the Chickasaw Indians. Why 
it was sent to so remote a reiriiin. afrainst so seemingly ineffective 
an enemy, I cannot undertake to discuss now. The interesting 
point which concerns ns in our present study is that this 
expedition was the first whieh crossed over the watershed south 
of Lake Erie into Lake Chautauqua. The credit of that 
discovery, if it has heretofore been fixed at all, has apparently 
been given to De Celeron, who led a somewhat similar expedition 
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ten years later; but that the French penetrated to Lake 
Ubautauqua and passed through it ia 1739 is a matter of definite 
record in contemporary documents. 

From that date to the end of the French regime the extreme 
western part of what is now New York State figures with far 
more importance than does, for instance, the Valley of the 
Uenesee. The reason of it is plain. France bad decided to 
occupy the Ohio Valley. To that end she sent several military 
expeditions, some of which, crossing Lake Erie, made their 
way by Lake Chautauqua, while others, going west as far as 
Presqu' Isle, now Brie, crossed to the head waters of the 
LeBoeuf, or French <..'reek, finding it a more practical road than 
the Chautauqua route. It may appear to you-that the operations 
of the French in this region, now Western Pennsylvania, are 
beyond the scope of our partieutar study this evening. We can- 
not however divide our theme to correspond with modern 
geographical lines. The important thing is that throughout 
the last years of French occupancy, say from 1740 to 1759, a 
policy was being worked out which involved, not only Western 
New York but tbe region to the southward, for the establish- 
ment of the French power to the west of the Allegbanies, thus 
tlanking the Bnglisb in their constant tendency to spread into 
the region of the Lakes and the Ohio Valley. Western New 
York Was a part of this movement and it is of the greatest 
importance to recognize the significance of events in our region 
as related to the development, first, of British power on Ameriean 
soil, and then of that independent movement of the Colonies 
which finally crystallized into the Uaited States of America. 

It was this strife of Great Britain and of France for control 
and occupancy of the Lai es and of the Ohio Valley, which more 
than any other cause roused the British colonies to a realization 
of tbe need for united action. By 1754 so desperate had become 
tbe situation in the disputed region, that tbe colonies called a 
convention to consider what should be done. That convention, 
held in Albany, may fairly be regarded as a starting-point and 
beginning date in thf story of the United States. ' When I 
consider it and its far-reaching results, and when I recall even 
ft few of the many events which have taken place at Albany, I 
am impressed with the very great historic importance of that 
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old town. There are very few places in the UDited States that 
rival it in age — for we may reckon its existence, if not from 
Hndson'a visit in 1609, at any rate from 1614, and there has 
never been a time throughout the centuries when it has Dot 
played an important part in shaping the destiny not merely of 
the Empire State, but oftentimes of the country as a whole. It 
was emphatically so in this summer of 1754 when most of the 
colonies sent their able men to Albany to confer as to what 
measures should be adopted to thwart the constant encroacb- 
meuts of the French. It is too long a story to dwell upon in 
detail. We must remember that whatever measures the 
colonies undertook, even when they tardily realized the value of 
cooperation, were likely to be nnllified by the disapproval of 
the home government. But still, out of this Albany Conference 
there did come a united action, there was bom a new conception 
of the value of united effort, which may fairly be regarded as 
the very foundation-stone at the Republic. 

War was declared between France and England early in 
1756. It would be tedious to attempt to relate the events of 
the next three years. It is a story of one ministerial policy 
proving inefficient and giving way to a more vigorous one. It 
is the story of abortive campaigns, followed in the end by more 
thorough preparation, more adequate recruiting and equipping, 
until finally, in the summer of 1759, we find a British and Colonial 
army headed by General Prideaux, with Sir William Johnson 
second in command, making its way along the southern shore 
of lake Ontario and besieging tlie French at Fort Niagara. Tou 
know the outcome of that not unfamiliar but very picturesque 
episode in Western New York history, Tou will recall how, 
after the accidental killing of Prideaux, Sir William Johnson 
carried on the siege until old Fort Niagara was virtually blown 
to pieces and its gallant commandant, Pouchot, capitulated. 
With the fall of Fort Niagara, the abandonment of the chain 
of interior posts was inevitable and within a few months tTie 
tribes of the region hastened to pledge their allegiance to the 
new power. 

The century-long story of French kctivities in our region, 
crowded as it is with episodes full of adventure and romance, 
is strikingly lacking in the feminine element. Pew women 
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figure in the history of Western New York under the IVeuch, 
but now and then a scattered record gives a glimpse of their 
presence. Very notable was the coming through Lake Ontario 
and up the Niagara of the wife of Cadillac, founder of Detroit. 
With her was Madame Alphonae de Tunti. These ladies came 
in 1701 and were beyond question, with their attendants, the 
first white women who ever passed this way. Probably their 
immediate successors were I*>eiieh Canadian women of humble 
habitant stock, who in the early years of the Eighteenth century, 
went with their families to the Detroit, Some women, too, were 
brought ^to our region as captives of the Indians. One such 
episode, typical of many, has come to my knowledge with some 
fullness of record, and although the scene of the incident is the 
Alleghany Valley and Port Duquesne, I venture to relate it 
as typifying experiences of this frontier in the days of the 
trench. 

At Fort Duquesne there was one day brought into the fort, 
amoug other prisoners, a young woman, Kaehet by name. 
Captured by Indians on the frontiers of Virginia, she had 
witntesed the burning of her home, the murder of her family. 
As the captives were marched through the wilderness, her last 
surviving relative, an aunt, being unable to walk fast enough 
to suit her savage captors, was brained by a blow of the 
tomahawk. When finally at the gates of Fort Duquesne, the 
young Rachel, with other captives, bad to undergo the ordeal 
of running the gauntlet; the huge fist of a savage smote her 
in the face; one eye was ruined. So grievous was her state 
that she was taken from the Indians and put in the care of the 
post surgeon. During convalescence she learned French and — 
to quote an old record — "as she was pretty and of sweet and 
affectionate character, she touehed without thinking to, the 
heart of a Canadian." Happy Canadian, to find in a world 
of horrors so sweet a rose ! He went to the commandant and 
asked to marry her, but there were difficulties — Rachel was a 
Protestant. T!he garrison priest tenderly instructed her in 
the essentials of his faith. Rachel became a Catholic, the 
commandant agreed that the soldier might marry, the priest 
was on the point of saying the happy service, when suddenly 
appeared the savage who had captured her, and claimed Rachel 
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as his own! His she was by oU the usages of the frontier; to 
withhold her meant an Indian attack on the none too capable 
garrison. The commandant resorted to strategy, and while 
the sulky and threatening savage was being assured that he 
should have bis pretty wlute slave, presently, the hastily wedded 
pair were set oif by night in a canoe with a little food and a 
gun to get more, — and three months later arrived at New 
Orleans, well, and we must believe, still happy. Does any 
modem bride doubt that there were wedding trips in the "good 
old days," let her imagination dwell on those three months of 
oauoe-joumey. Does any modern novelist seek a historic 
setting for the one tale that never grows old, let him follow 
for a little the experiences of the Canadian soldier and his sweet 
though one-eyed bride. He at. least will admit that invention 
cannot equal the things that are true. 

Ihen there is the story of the woman, who had been the wife 
of a soldier in Braddock's army, and was taken prisoner by 
the French at Braddock's defeat. Her captors carried her 
to Fort Niagara, where she was long detained, and where, 
SQpposing her husband killed, she married a French subaltern, 
by whom she had a child. When Niagara fell she, with her 
husband and child, shared the common fate of the French 
captives; but when with six hundred other prisoners, she 
reached Albany, as they defiled before the multitude of curious 
on-lookers, she suddenly beheld in the crowd her £ngliah 
husband I Something of the dramatic the situation surely had, 
as he whom she supposed long since dead on Braddock's Field, 
now appeared, a sturdy soldier of King George, on duty in 
Albany town. There was, beyond question, a halt in the march, 
a gathering of the crowd — ^in short, a scene. The English 
soldier demanded his long-lost spouse; and — in the words of 
a chronicler who saw what he reported, "after some struggles 
of tenderness for her French husband, she left him and closed 
again with her first; tho' 'tis said the French husband insisted 
on keeping the child as his property, which was consented to 
by the wife and first husband." 

Did time allow we might go on at length with tales of 
this or that phase of those by-gone days. Especially is the 
French period important in the history of inland transportation, 
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of the evolution of trade routes and of lake commerce. I have 
tried to show how the events of that time link up with the chain 
of American progress. But in the merely local view, with the 
passing of French power, the surrender of the French frontier 
forts and the withdrawal of soldier and agent, of trader, trapper 
and boatman, there vanished from Western New York every 
trace of the long sway of France. Here and there remains a 
French name that still elings to some stream, some isle or 
lakeside point; but of materia] survivals save one or two 
structures on the Niagara there is nothing to remind as of the 
long occupancy of Prance. Nothing until we turn to the 
abundant records ; and there, in the chronicles of the missions, 
of the fur trade, of the military expeditions, of all the wild 
adventurons life in the forest and on the Lakes, we find an 
historic background rich in episode significant to the student. 
And when we trace the succeeding years — the period of the 
American Revolution, of the great land deals of Western New 
York, of survey and pioneer settlement, of the myriad phases 
of the later years, we can but be impressed with the abounding 
richness of our regional history. And, my friends, whose 
tolerant patience I have so taxed, is it not true, that if the 
past in this our homeland has heen rich in significant events, 
our present is equally rich in opportunity! 
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Mr. George P. Decker, autbor ol the lollowing, bas represented 
various tribes of the Six Nations as legal counsel Tbe Cayugas 
employed htm In their claim against New York tor an equitable adjust- 
ment ot purchase moneys on sale ot Cayuga laad« to the state made 
In 1795. He acted tor the Senecas In resisting tbe efforts ot New 
York to extend her Ash and game laws over the Senecas. In behalf 
ot the Oneidas be prevailed on the federal government to institute 
suit to recover tribal lands trom which the Oneldas had been evicted 
by New York state courts. He made reaearch of the history ot the 
Niagara frontier for the Senecas and upholds their claim to proprietary 
rights In the Niagara river and the water power uses of the great 
falls. He assisted Hon. Robert Lansing while Agent for tbe United 
States, to prepare the answer ot the United States to tbe British claim 
now pending tor recovery ot moneys tor the Canadian Cayugas on 
account ot annuities under New York state treaties and under provision 
ot the treaty ot Ghent. 
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TKEATY-MA£IKO WITH THE INDIANS. 

By GEORGE P. UECKER 

This is now a closed page of man's doings on this soil and it 
covers happeuings of long ago. The history of Indian treaty- 
making here records something to stir thd student and often 
records political action of first magnitude. It was on what 
IS now New York soil where many of the more important 
treaties took place. Here were held most of the Six Nation 
treaties. There was none of more induenee on the future of our 
colonies or of our states. 

The white man came here to seek a new but peaceful home, 
but he had come to a land already pre-empted. The native 
sovereigns were both numerous and powerful. Our contact 
with them brought friction, and diplomacy was in order. Skill 
in affairs of state did not, in all cases, lie wholly on the white 
man's side. He was obliged at the outset to give solemn 
assurances of his honorable intentions. Following his own 
custom, he committed to writing what he promised and he put 
it on sheepskin. This procedure was new to the red man who 
could remember very well without aid of such records. With 
no safe-depositories, their copies often were lost. The Senecas, 
at the treaty of Canandaigua in 1794, their parch meut!> 
scattered and lost through the Sullivan raid, were able to inform 
Col. Pickering of the lines of cessions to the British, decades 
old, of which our new government had not then obtained copies. 

The white man's promise, however evidenced, was a treaty. 
In the earliest he promised friendship and trade. As the Indians 
became dependent on the things he had for barter, they were 
in a mood to yield him a permanent home-site. Then it was 
that the ceding of lands became an added subject matter for 
treaty and, towards the end, became the aole subject matter. 
Treaties of cession then followed, one after another, until the 
tribal Indian, a hunter from the dawn of man's epoch, soon 
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had l«i:t only sufficient land to support him in bis cbanged 
liie as tiller <it* the soil. The Indian view of the situation 
growing out of our contact with them merits our careful 
consideration. Let us get his view point where we can. 

The relatively small remaining tracts now held by the 
Indians have been called reservations. That name served well 
enough to distinguish Indian land from ours, but it was not 
accurate and its use has led to misapprehensions. The white 
man bestowed the name. It implies a withholding of part 
where a whole has, in form, been granted. Such was, in some 
cases, the form of cession, especially where the State of New 
York was party and drew the documents relating to Six Nation 
lands. The documents recited that the reservation was made 
"by" the State "to" the Indians. These little monosyllables, 
innocent sounding to the Indians no doubt, have since been 
sei2ed on to show that those were really confiscated lands and 
then released as an act of white man's bounty, not landa 
reserved of red man's right. But the Indians of to-day know 
that these were lands .which their fathers flatly refused to 
yield or vacate and would have defended and never knowingly 
conveyed away, even in form, to be received back, even 
instantaneously, after impression by treaty with the white man's 
system of land tenure or entailed with white man's sovereignty. 
In most cases the present residence reservations are lands which, 
in every just sense, have continuously belonged to the tribes 
from time unknown down to this day. In some cases to be sure 
our government has set apart land which it had previously 
acquired, to serve as new homes to which old Eastern tribes were 
removed, but those tribes understood that they were taking the 
new lands in substitution for the old and they took with no 
stipulation in the removal treaties for any different sort of 
tenure or with any qualification of tribal sovereignty within 
the new tribal homes. 

Our courts have done themselves honor by holding that 
Indian treaties, phrased in the language of white men, must be 
interpreted as the Indians presumably understood it, regardless 
of technical meaning of words among us. On the words of 
these New York treaties have been constructed theories designed 
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to show that these tribes to-day are not domestic sovereigns over 
the little plots of earth left to them. It is expected in interested 
quarters, too, that white men's courts will some day, finally 
adjudicate this matter and do so in accordance with white 
men's interests. So long as white men on the ground were 
outnumbered by red men, white men's sovereignty over Indian 
lands was not openly suggested. It is different now. 

All through the epoch of treaty-making the Indians were 
maintaining their tribal governments and, simple as they were, 
acted through those agencies. The parties on both sides of 
the business then being sovereigns, the agreements entered into 
were in truth treaties and have ever since been properly so 
called. 

Down to the year 1871 the federal government continued to 
treat with Indian tribes and thereby recognized very small 
tribes as sovereigns over tribal territory however dependent in 
their weakness. Two peoples, however unequal in power, level 
away all inequalities as between each other, when they meet 
' to treat, precisely as two persons, in contracting, concede eadi 
other's rights to be equal and reciprocal. 

Since 1871 the federal government has made no treaties 
with tribal Indians, but has taken measures concerning them 
through congressional action. It was declared, however, in 
that year by Congress that all our engagements with them 
theretofore made by treaty shall be held inviolate. But if we 
recognize no tribal governments to-day, we impliedly deny the 
existence of tribes and recognize the Indian only as the progeny 
of his ancestors. Or, pretending to recognize the tribes, we 
identify the progeny by applying our own methods which are 
the reverse of Indian methods. The Seneca tribe has, for 
example, always been the political aggregate of the children 
of Seneca mothers. As such those persons are the ones entitled 
to the privileges of tribal membership, to choose ofiBcials and 
to share in Seneca annuities and in any divison of Seneca lands. 
If we usurp the right to determine tribal membership, we would 
say that the child of a Seneca mother was an Oneida, if he 
had an Oneida father. "We would say so because we think that 
rule for determination of tribal citizenship is better to use 
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than the Indians'. We think so because the result fits better 
our family structure and our system of private property holding 
and of distribution after death. But oar treaty undertakings 
with the Senecas inure to the Senecas not to the Oneidas. So 
we would be re-writing our contracts to pay annuities to the 
Senecas and re- writing them to suit ourselves as to the 
beneficiaries and after the other party, the Seneca tribe political, 
had, according to us, died and died at that uncertain day gone 
by on which we became the stronger and could take our own 
way in the matter. 

Any justifiable constraint by ua over tribal Indians, done 
under direction of our Congress, must be based upon an 
authority arising out of the duty of the federal government, 
undertaken by treaty with these people to protect them. Nearly 
lill existing tribes within federal hounds have been promised 
such protection and agreed to accept it. Here is an anomalous 
relationship to exist between separate peoples, where one is, 
by right, independent within its own borders, yet contained as 
it were within the body of the former. Our exercise of 
protection should in principle then stop at protection. Oar 
government should not overstep to the point of interference 
and, under guise of protection, deprive the tribes of natural 
rights not yielded by treaty, to despoil them of their possessions. 
We may call them our wards, but they are so, by right, in this 
qualified sense only. Our military will protect against 
foreigners who would attack-these tribes. To prevent encroach- 
ment by u6, we must restrain ourselves. The ultimate seat 
of protection, of a tribe too weak to resist us, must be our 
federal judiciary made up of white men with power over our 
other officials to compel respect for tribal rights. May these 
judges have courage equal to that high duty and more than 
some have exhibited. In case of a difference of opinion between 
a tribe &ai our government, there is no treaty provision that 
the matter may be adjudicated by white men's courts and 
there is no neutral body with power over both to which either 
may appeal. If we, as a nation, then wrong these weak peoples, 
they must endure the wrong. While we have scrupulously 
discharged our specific undertakings with them, such as the 
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payment of annuitieB, we tend increaaiogly of late, hj asBiiinption 
of power, to invade tribal rights. The enforcement of oop recent 
draft law against^ tribal Indiana was such a wrong. The 
Indians did not resint, though resistance would have been quite 
human, because they believed resistance would be taken to 
mean want of courage or want of sympathy in our cause. And 
they had both, and 17,000 young Indians, willing to be volnnteers 
and who went to war for us, proved it. In 1812 Six Nation 
Indians volunteered, as allies, and we accepted them. In 1861 
Six Nation Indians volunteered for the North and were accepted. 
In 1917 our draft ofHcers exercised coercion. The American 
Indian, when he found himself drafted into a white man's war 
in 1917, under pretense of the authority of an act of oar 
Congress, showed a" self-restraiot and magnanimity equal to 
any ever shown by his white brother. 

The tribes continue to exist on their reserves except the 
few which, accepting citizenship of the United States, have 
come to an end. In those cases the tribal lands have with oar 
help been partitioned among the individual Indians and subjected 
to the sovereignty of a nearby state. The ceding of tribal 
lands en bloc to ns has ceased perhaps forever. 

The bounds of the white man's colonies here were laid down 
in European capitols by charters whereby the crowns assumed 
to extend their sway on the strength of discovery. They allowed 
no room in this for any reciprocal right to follow any discovery 
of white men by Indians. This fiction of a right, as against 
native occupants, arising from discovery of them by white 
men glossed over the wrong of a forcible intmsion. As 
between intruders, priority of discovery no doubt carried the 
better right to be the intruder. The coveted opportunity which 
the intruder, successful in excluding others, would have for 
purchasing the Indian right to the soil if he consented to sell, 
commonly called the pre-emption right, has been deemed by the 
Indians to confer no immediate right in our government of a 
property nature before the Indians sold. But it has been 
deemed by certain white men, with an interest at stake, to have 
conferred an immediate interest vested in our government and 
this they called an ultimate fee. That name for it was bom 
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of the thought, originating early in the last century, that all 
Indians would some day, then not far off, be dead, while white 
men wonM survive and tribal land escheat necessarily to the 
government of the survivors. Thg Indians not having seen fit 
as yet to die off, the present value of any such ultimate fee 
expressed in terms of money, which is the point of interest, 
remains problematical. And perchance we white people will 
go first. Who knows t 

It lias been contended too that the pre-emption right of the 
invader who elbowed other invaders out, may be sold and sold to 
private speculators willing to gamble on their ability to coax the 
Indians to sell. That speculative chance as to the Seneca lands 
is now claimed as the private property of persona who hold a 
conveyance of the chance made to them by the state of 
Massachusetts. They call themselves the Ogden Land Company. 
Where colony bounds encircled some tribe the colony, or 
successor state, assumed in many instances and in disregard 
of the crown or of our federal government, to treat with that 
tribe and take direct cessions of its lands. In those treaties 
the least possible recognition was extended to Indian 
sovereignty. But no avoidance of formality eould divest the 
transaction of its real character. It remained an act done 
between peoples politically independent of each other. Where 
our federal government after hostilities treated with a tribe 
for peace or took a cession of tribal land, the evidencing 
document recited the parties by names implying self-governing 
sovereignties and was subscribed by accredited representatives 
of each, as is the rule in treaty-making. At Port Stanwix our 
commissioners announced themselves as plenipotentiaries of 
the Continental Congress and they considered that they were 
dealing with plenipotentiaries. In the early days the Indians 
were compelled to rely on our interpreters. Such is their 
reverence for custom that they carry on no public transaction 
to-day with white men without the presence of their own 
interpreter and he is required to go over the discussion in their 
own tongue to them althoufrh every one of them well understands 
every English word spoken. 

In 1684 the British asked leave of the Six Nations for the 
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building of British forts along the South front of the Great 
Lakes and promised these Indians protection against the hostile 
I'Vencb on the >:orth. What did the British then do but draft 
a document reciting in addition that the Six Nations ceded an 
tbeir lands to the crown, the last thing these Indians would 
bave done. The Indians afidxed their signs in complete 
Ignorance of the advantage so taken. The British prudently 
retrained from boasting of ownership in the hearing of Six 
Nation people, but the treaty served British interests soon 
atter in the defying of French pretensions to dominion in 
America. When, later, the Six Nations had come to better 
understand our tongue and when new treaties were made, the 
crown acknowledged the Six Nation title to and sovereignty over 

those lands. It was easy at fitst to lead Indians to subscribe 

documents in terms derogatory of their sovereignty. A tribe 
always had some war on with another or with some European 
crown striving for dominion in America. The tribe, with its 
interest hxed on the gaining of an ally against its enemy, 
indulged no suspicion of phraseology familiar only to European 
diplomacy or explained perhaps as necessary to the rendering 
of effectual protection. The Indians soon learned to be 
cautious and developed their own interpreters. The matters 
then discussed at treaties and agreed upon were drafted 
and authenticated on the spot. In the later treaties between 
the Senecas and the State of New York, some of the language 
adopted was that which bad been first formulated by Red Jacket 
and other leaders. Armed with a knowledge of our tongue the 
Six Nation people were quite competent, in treating, to care for 
their own interests, for they had clear minds which worked 
logically when free of white men's rum. 

By 1764 the Seneca interpreters had mastered the meaning 
of English words used in land ceding and their leaders had 
come to comprehend the diffeience between a tiolding of land ' 
as private property, an idea new to them, and a holding for 
public enjoyment and benefit. It happpned that Sir William 
Johnson in that year coveted a certain plot of the Senecas' 
domain. He drafted a treaty of cession in terms to suit himself, 
but when the Senecas met him later and he told them to sign, 
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as written, there was trouble. The Senecas refused. What he 
wished was a right of way along the banks of the Niagara froiii 
Lake Ontario to the Fails. Ue asked tor it, soon after the. 
British under arms had invaded the Seneca domain at Niagara 
and had cut a wagon road for portaging by teams. The Senecas 
had long carried on a thriving buKineas there in portaging 
Indian fashion and earning from it in French coin, their first 
wage money. The armed invaders dtiving their first loads of 
freight were opposed by the Senecas and defeated at Devil's 
Hole. Had the British carried the day there, the result would 
have been recorded by them as a British victory at arms. The 
British have seen fit to call it an Indian massacre and so It has 
been told and re-told in our schools, it was no siangnter ox 
unarmed people but, under the laws of war, a victory at arms of 
home defenders over invaders under arms. History should 
tell the truth about the Devil's liole. How Johnson after that 
disaster in drafting the cession he sought described land sufficient 
for a portage road and that the Senecas did not refuse. But 
Johnson's draft did not restrict the use to be made of the land. 
The British, under it, could have divided up that land and sold 
ihe Niagara frontage as private property next day to white 
settlers who in turn could have fenced it in. The consigning 
of the banks of the Niagara to such a fate was a step to which 
the Senecas would not be party. So they refused to sign 
until Johnson, by marginal note on the parchment, bound the 
Crown to dedicate that shore land to public use forever. The 
one original draft extant now in London shows that marginal 
note. White men have to their credit no act more splendid 
than that measure of conservation bom of Seneca vision 
and secured by Seneca bravery faced with the power of 
the British crown. And that noble act of the Senecas 
has had no publicity in our literature. After that experience 
of Sir William 'f, the Six Nation people were asked to sign no 
more treaties drafted in advance of conference with the tribes. 
Ever since the Revolution' there has been a standing dispute 
between white men here as to whether it was our federal 
government only or the separate states only which possessed 
the right to buy tribal lands from Indians. Each side has 
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seemed afraid to push the diapute to a coneltision. Massachusetts 
aod New York under contUcting grants and as donees of North 
America by the bounty of an absentee crown having iiself no 
right or title, compromised the quarrel between them as to which 
had tne right to buy Seneca lands which those Indians should 
be willing to sell. That quarrel implied, first, a gamble that 
the tieuecas would some day wish to sell; and, second, that the 
purchaser under a pre-emption right, i. e., with no competition, 
could buy for less than the true value and could pocket the 
proht to arise; and, third, that each of these proud states of 
white men stood ready to perpetrate such a fraud on the 
benecas. The compromise reached conceded to Massachusetts 
the chance to buy. She did not buy, but at a fine profit to her 
empty treasury sold her wicked chance to private speculators 
who did buy soon after as much as the Senecas would sell. The 
two states submitted their compromise to Congress and asked 
for ratification of it, but Congress refused to ratify. Certain 
historical writings state that Congress ratified, but these authors 
are in error. The advantage taken of Indians in the terms of 
land sales after the overpowering white population had, through 
its own government, assumed the protection of Indian interests 
and when such advantage was openly taken by states, forms a 
disgraceful page of our early history. It was the anticipation 
of such practices if colonies, over-anxious to be rid of their 
near Indian neighbors, were permitted to buy, which led the 
crown to retain that function for itself and which led the 
authors of our constitution to vest in our Congress, as against 
the states, control over traffic with tribal Indians.. Madison 
drafted that provision and carried it after a sharp contest. 
In spite of that, we have had interested pleaders who have 
contended that that clause was not intended to take that power 
from the states. In the early days the federal authorities did 
not dare call to book such powerful states aa Georgia and New 
York, then engaged in treating in contempt of this federal 
jurisdiction, and the treaties so made were suffered to stand. 
Political necessity probably inspired that course. Federal 
officials no doubt feared that to attack the treaties as void under 
the constitution would wreck the young union of the states. 
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then so feeble. The profits to be made in dealing in Indian 
landit, dependent on getting the Indians to sell and to sell for 
less than their value, was then the great lure of capital. 

Our federal government by its prohibition of state or 
private purchase ol Indian lands or in purchasing for itself, 
assumed the obligation to pay or to exact others, buying with 
its consent, to pay a price fair to the tribe. To insure such 
price it would be necessary to over-rule tribal authority, if ready 
to sell for a song from corrupt inducements, aiid such situations 
arose more than once. Such intervention would, on its face, 
invade home-rule by the tribe and be a self-constituted federal 
guardianship over tribes, had not the tribes expressly consented 
by treaty, as they did, to such restriction over future laud sales 
by them. Many sales subsequent to such federal treaties were 
made by tribes to states where exercise of that federal supervision 
was neglected of which many New York treaties are aa example. 
The Indians used to be coaxed to sell with the argument that 
their vast lands were iinproduetive. They used to be told, 
when they could not comprehend the idea of interest money, 
that the money arising from land sales could, with no toil on 
their part, be planted and would then produce a crop of money 
each year and that those crops would be distributed among the 
members of the tribe. It is the interest arising from these 
purchase moneys, retained in trust, which is to-day distributed 
as annuities among many tribes under early land-ceding treaties. 
It was at these land-ceding treaties that free rum used to flow 
to fortify the white man's arguments. 

Another argument to induce land sales was that the Indian's 
right to fish and hunt as he always had done, to continue 
forever, would be reserved to him. With few exceptions the 
treaties so read. But now, if there is any game left on the 
ceded land and the Indian tries to take it, he is confronted witJi 
white men's game laws of which the treaties said nothing. If, 
doing just as bis fathers did, perhaps Eshing with a spear rather 
than a hook, he violates these laws, he is arrested and punished 
by courts presided over by white men. Here the white man 
is both prosecutor and judge in his own case and he gets the 
right to decide it only by deciding that he has that right. 
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If there h a little game left on the lands still reserved, as 
is more likely, it is quarry now for swarma of white gunners 
who overrun the reserves with little hindrance from the 
protecting governments of the white man. In the state of New 
York, state officers are now. active in pursuit of any Indian who 
hunts under these treaty rights on lands ceded hy the Six 
Nations and for hunting licenses they are charging these Indians 
the same high fee exacted from applicants classed as aliens, 
while citizens of the state are charged less. This burdensome 
discrimination is oppression pure and simple and would be so if 
New York had the right to tax tribal Indians in any case. 

The supreme federal court has laid down a few enlightening 
propositions as to the status of tribes accepting our protectorate. 
It holds that such tribes are not foreign nations within the 
treaty-making clause of the federal constitution and bo treaties, 
made under actual authority of Congress with Indian tribes, need 
not afterward be confirmed by the Senate to be valid. Early 
treaties used to be so confirmed. It holds that tribal lands are no 
part of any white man's state though state bounds often surround 
those lands. It holds that no state may tax such tribal lands. 
That flows from the political independence and local sovereignty 
of the tribe. It follows for the same reason that no state may 
punish an Indian for an act done on his tribal lands. Because 
bad Indians might escape restraint. Congress, not many years 
ago, gave federal courts power to piinish Indian crimes of the 
Rraver sort. That measure has been acqniesced in by the 
Indians because recognized as beneficial even if outside the scope 
of our governmental power as, under existing treaties, it no 
donbt is. 

New York sought to punish reservation crimes in her own 
assumed right, but she stopped on demand of the Senecas. That 
happened in 1822 when a Seneca called Tommy Jemmy killed 
a Seneca woman on the Cattaraugus reservation who was 
believed guilty of witchcraft. New York maps then pictured 
that reservation as part of Erie county, so an Erie coiuity grand 
jury indicted Jemmy and he was arrested, tried, convicted of 
murder and sentenced by state courts to be hanged. Red Jacket 
was chief ambassador of the Senecas to wait on the Governor of 
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New York and they forbade bim to bang Jemmy. The state 
legislature thereupon passed a special act, begmning with the 
boast, in an attempt to save its dignity, that the state had 
jurisdiction over Jemmy but ending with an unconditional grant 
of pardon to him. The Governor quickly signed the bill, although 
the legislature, in granting a pardon, had invaded his own 
jurisdiction. And Jemmy had not ashed for any state pardon. 
But this one served the Sheriff's purposes. He released Jemmy 
and there was no war. 

When, in Washington's day, the Indians accepted our 
federal protectorate as against aggressors, they still were 
hunters. After that they cherished for some time their right 
to independence of us in their home affairs both private and 
tribal. Per the first fifty years or more no Congress presumed 
to override or question that right of domestic independence, nor 
had any federal court sanctified iBvasion of reserves by as by 
holding that a right of dominion over the tribes existed in our 
Congress independently of treaty provision for it. A century 
has silently transformed the lives of Indians into adjustment 
with ours and they have fallen largely under our social and 
economic system which has pressed on them from all sides. /Too 
proud insistence now upon the tribal prerogative to serve them- 
selves in respect to certain new-found needs would be against 
their interest. They wish for education; for postal, railroad 
and telegraph service on their reserves, and for good roads 
through them. They have created by their industry and have 
accumulated private wealth and wish security for it. With their 
tribes scattered and too weak numerically, they cannot support 
tribal governments with reaourens to furnish those advantages. 
Being philosophers and of a practical turn, the Indians recognize 
this truth. So they welcome those advantages when obtainable 
at our hands, as they arc, and whether offered by grace of 
federal or state arms of our governmental establishment. Quite 
likely that custom has induced the conclusion by careless 
students finding their way at timos into Congress, that it is 
our province to do whatever we think best to or with these 
people regardless of the treaties made with them. 

The tribal right in Indian trust funds and other forms of 
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their property, now in the hands of white men in some instances, 
must continue to call for solicitude of the tribes to be exercised, 
as it must, through tribal authorities. These authorities will, 
in order to protect such interests, be justified in insisting on 
the necessary tribal prerogative of asserting for themselTes their 
rights in these respects. They will be entitled to recognition at 
the hands of our government in so-doing and to call it to account 
if recreant in oversight of such custodians. We have been 
guilty of aggressions more than once, and under congressional 
warrant at times in late years and our courts have concurred 
in up-holding the- aggressions. Yesterday a tribe was broken 
np and its lands parcelled among the members by sole warrant 
of an act of our Congress. We did not seize that land and so 
our act, right or wrong, may have been unselfish, bnt such was 
not always the ease. But yesterday the expiration of leases 
of Seneca lands long ago made to white men at nominal 
rentals was extended at the old rentals by sole act of our 
Congre^ over Seneca protests. That was wholly selfish in us. 
And to-day it is contended in Congress, with approval of our 
Indian Office, that we may develop water powers on reservations, 
not for tribal benefit but for white men's and without tribal 
consent for such use of the lands. Such measures of ours are 
in contempt of the guaranties for tribal security as against 
ourselves pledged by Washington on the Indian faith in which 
we, to our untold advantage then, won the Sis Nations from 
our enemies the British. Washington, far-visioned, realized 
the need of rights of way for us across Indian lands by road 
and secured stipulations for them accordinfrly by treaty. He 
did not plan to open roads for white men across tribal lands 
under pretense that a right called eminent domain sufficed in 
such a case, as Congress now in its greater wisdom doth pretend. 
The prohibition against further treaty-making, decreed by our 
Congress in 1871, cannot destroy the Indian right to recognition 
as tribes in connection with rights existing under treaties ■ 
already made. By Washington's treaties we engaged, by 
necessary implication, to extend that recognition and the half 
century during which our government respected that obligation 
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was a ratification beyond our recall. The obligation may 
perhaps be repudiated witli impunity by us, entrenched as we 
are to-day in overwhelming power. The Indian knows that 
usurpation of his rights is an injustice and a violation of his 
treaties. He listens to our justifying arguments and we fall 
in his esteem. He is weary of the journey to the federal capital 
where to-day he gets only the ear of a departmental subordinate 
for his protest against invasion of his rights. 

The treaty-breakers among us say that it. is always in the 
power of our Congress to declare our treaties at an end. 
Congress, it is true, may and must act for us in abrogating a 
treaty, but abrogation may still be the breach of a contract and 
so our obligation may survive. Good morals between nations 
may permit that practice where, after abrogation by one side 
the other is left with as good position to enforce reparation for 
consequent injury suffered as existed before the treaty to resist 
aggression. Such is not the Indian's situation. The limited 
guardianship to which we bound ourselves to him was to be 
perpetual in duration. Our treaties in effect required the 
tribes to relapse forthwith into helplessness for self-defense, 
and they did so. After that we could have no right to disavow 
our obligation of unselfish protection. If we do it, the 
deliverances of our own Courts in support of our action do 
not conclude the Indian for the opinions of his Peacemakers 
as to the same matter would not conclude us: 

A treaty concluded is a contract. These contracts of ours 
with these tribes were not commercial contracts. The element 
of social compact predominated in all of them. Legal remedies 
under commercial contracts do not adjust themselves to the 
subject of these treaties and there is, of course, no judicial 
forum constituted for enforcement of such remedies in these 
cases. These contracts were determinative of new relationships 
to arise between organized peoples which in a short time were 
to work and did work deep-seated changes on the Indian side. 
Moreover the considerations we received forthwith on the sealing 
of these contracts a century ago cannot now be returned by us 
nor can the Indian be restored to the proud estate he then 
surrendered. The obligation to perform on our part and to 
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eontinae it, became perpetual in its nature after we began to 
perform, and therefore is indestructible imder any warrant of 
law. 

In 1860 we of the North held that our Union of States once 
established under social compact could not be broken at the 
will of one growing tired of the arrangement, even where the 
would-be seceder had, as many had, expressly reserved the right 
to withdraw. Our position was accepted and stands eBtablished. 
Our goTeniment has not yet presumed to proclaim any one of 
these outstanding treaties as abrogated by us where the tribe 
has committed no offense. That is well. Should we proclaim 
the treaties dead we would absolve the tribes from their 
obligations under them. The tribes could then lawfuUy ally 
themselves with another power, Great Britain for example, or, 
clinging to their home-lands, exclude us as strangers therefrom 
and defend those lands against u.s. To respect those treaties 
as imposing on us unavoidable obligations of performance is 
both a virtue and good policy. 

The United States did not subject Indian tribes to loss 
of independence after defeat when war arose between ns and 
them and we prevailed save in a few eases of ferocious Par West 
tribes. Instead we left the tribes to survive as such and made 
peace with them and made it by treaty containing the same 
essential elements as the peace treaties made by ns with the 
Briton, the Mexican and the Spaniard, Certain tribes, althon^ 
we engaged them in war, were never "in onr power. Sueh was 
the case with the Mohawks, the Senecas, the Onondagas and 
part of the Cayugas of the Six Nations. Those tribes were 
never subjugated by ns nor in fact by any other people within 
times known. 

The treaty of Paris was silent as to the fntnre of any 
Indians in America. By the treaty of Ghent, however, we gave 
pledge to Great Britain that we would make peace with the 
tribes which had been hostile to us in the war of 1812 to British . 
advantage and that we would restore thent all ante-bellnm 
rights and land.s on laying down of their arms, and they laid 
them down. If those tribps, who in 1812 lived along our 
Western frontier in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
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since removing farther West, shall olTer us no fresh offense, 
they will be entitled to continued domestic independence of tis 
under the continuing guaranty of our treaty of Ghent. But 
for us the language of our federal constitution should suffice 
to remove all question as to the right of Indian tribes to 
domestic independence. Its provisions as to Indians were 
formulated after the making of seven great treaties of peace, 
friendship and neighborhood under authority of the Continental 
Congress, Besides the Six Nations these included the powerful 
Delawares, Cherokees and Chocktaws. Together these tribes 
could then have effectively defended their independence. Our 
constitution was framed under those surrounding circumstances. 
Did we make those seven treaties only to quiet those warriors 
until we should be strong enough to lay aside all fear of them 
or of their posterity! Let our own constitution speak as to 
the sincerity of our fathers who took part in the treaties, the 
same generation of them which wrote that constitution. The 
constitution spoke, as it still speaks, of "traffic with Indian 
tribes." It thus recognized those tribes as being apart from us 
politically and to continue so. It spoke, as it still speaks, of 
"Indians not taxed." It thus recognized a tribal Indian as 
outside our citizenship and to continue outside our 
sovereignty and so beyond our power of taxation. Impairment 
of full natural sovereignty of any tribe was to arise then, in its 
contemplation, only so far as impairment already had, or should 
thereafter, be yielded by express treaty. And lastly the 
constitution expressly confirmed all engagements made by us 
under the confederated colonies. Those seven treaties were 
such engagements which our Congress often forgets. Could 
their binding force on us of to-day or the good faith of our 
fathers in making them be evidenced by more solemn testimony t 
The intellectual capacity of the Indians of that day to make 
those seven treaties is, as against anything we may say, 
■established with equal force by the same testimony. We can 
inherit from those fathers of ours, no right in our generation 
to deny, through our Congress or other mouth-piece, the right 
of those Indians to-day to exercise for themselves the tribal 
functions not parted with but retained under those treaties. 
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And they are entitled to take their own good time to pattern 
tribal governments after onra or refuse to so pattern them. 
If we deny them that right on pretext of their incapacity 
for tribal responsibility they cite us to the forgotten provisions 
of our own constitution and say their right to discharge tribal 
responsibilities for themselves in home afifairs to tbeir own 
satisfaction if not to ours, is an inheritance and as free from 
defect in transmission down to them as can be our inheritance 
of right to govern ourselves. If we deny them the right, 
Baying that their treaty-making ancestors were but savage 
scalpers of white women, they answer that their ancestors 
w*!re then defending their home-lands against invaders and 
their victims did not linger long, biit that our treaty-making 
ancestors were engaged at that period in kidnapping innocent 
African women, bringing them here in chains to he bought and 
sold into slavery to the end of private profit money, if any 
of those creatures in the ship-holds survived the horrors of the 
long and ghastly voyages. They say that they laid aside their 
scalping knives quite as soon as we quit the slave trade. 

In our own home city of Rochester there was delivered by 
State judges, some six years ago, a decision to the effect that 
Seneca judges sitting on Seneca soil had no right to hear a 
dispute over a little property left by an Indian decedent and so 
iasued their edict that the Indian judges desist under penalty 
for contempt of New York courts. Our judges concluded their 
deliberations with the information that their decision would 
redound to the good of the Seneca Indians. New Tork judges 
have long been inveterate optimists along that line. That the 
sheriff who invaded Seneca home-land to deliver that message, 
so contemptuous of tribal home rule, was not ejected, proves 
that the self-restraint of the Senecas to-day is much greater than 
our own would prove under equal test. 

If, in such self-assumed superiority, we now take over the 
functions of a tribe against the tribal will, let us frankly admit 
the fact that we act out of our power to intpose our will on 
Indians. Then let that admission stand beside that recent 
declaration of ours of the right of weak peoples to self- 
determanation uttered of course by us when we had in mind 
certain weak peoples to whom we owed nothing and who were 
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beyond reach of oar strong arm. We must now attach a 

reservation to provide that the principle shall not be taken 

to exclude our right to self-determination of our superiority 

over weak peoples whose skins may be red and to whom we 

may be bound' and who may chance to lie within reach of our 

arm. 

Contrary then to what is no doubt the popular impression, 
to-day of an Indian treaty, it was not a mere land-ceding affair. 
That no doubt was the feature of greatest import to us. But to 
the Indian it was the great charter of the status to be his 
thereafter on the lands he was retaining for himself and his 
posterity ; the charter for his right to live luunolested and in 
his own way untU such day, if ever, when he or his descendants, 
of free choice, should, we also being wUling, coalesce with us 
aB one people. 

The treaty of Paris in 1784 drew a boundary line for us 
through the Great Lakes, leaving the home-lands of the Six 
Nations on this side while most of those people were stranded 
on the other side with the British of whom they had just been 
allies. The British sought to keep them there. The people 
of New York, tmder the lead of Governor Clinton, sought to 
confiscate all the home-lands of the hostile tribes. That eoorse 
would have rendered them our implacable enemies and they 
would have raided our border for years to come and Western 
New York would have long remained as desolate as it then 
was. Washington opposed Clinton and prevailed with .the 
Continental Congress. He urged the Six Nations to return 
to their old homes, there to live in peace with us as neighbors. 
He could not prevail on the Mohawks, but he did with the 
Senecas and with nearly all the people of the other tribes. 
But it was with great difiGculty that the refugees were brought 
together on this side to conclude the necessary treaties. The 
British tried in every way to prevent this threatened loss of 
their hold on allies so powerful in war. Washington's treaties 
concluded with the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, at Fort Harmar 
and at Canandaigua, confirmed the returning Indians in title 
to their home-lands and in return they yielded up to the United 
States all their claim to the vast Ohio country where they had 
long held military sway over the Ohio tribes. The Mohawks 
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and the fractions of other tribes to remain in Canada were 
given new home-lands there by the British. Washington's 
treaties jrecite that the United States receives the retuniing 
tribes into its protection. The protection so intended and 
understood was safety in these tribal homes against aggressors 
from without under any flag. We thus agreed to behave oni- 
selves and to leave them alone under good behavior toward 
us, as well as to compel others to do so. The tribes by the 
treaties agreed to sever their attachment to the British and 
all right to have tribal relations with or to cede their lands 
to any power other than the United States, The inducements 
we offered were the same precisely which the British were 
offering on their part. No abandonment by the tribes of 
sovereignty within their reserves as to internal affairs of the 
tribes took place or was promised for any future day to be set 
by OS through Congress or our courts. The tribes did not 
imbmit themselves for the future to white 'man's dictation, 
through federal or other instruments of white man's govern- 
ment, as to the mode of life to be lived by them in their homes. 
Congress has extended decent respect to that frontier line for 
limitation on its paternal action down to ahoat the year 1870. 
The New York legislature, on the other hand, with no right 
whatever since 1789, in Indian aff'airs, has presumed, ever since, 
CO dictate rules for life of the Indians and for procedure of 
tribal governments on these Six' Nation home-lands. That 
legislation has served no good purpose, but it has intensified 
ihe dif&culties of those who would study the status of the so- 
called New York Indian. The Washington treaties still in 
force fixed the status of these tribes. Federal treaties likewise 
fixed the status of the many Western tribes which, in these 
respects, is the same. A Western treaty and the one most 
largely attended of all of Washington's, was that held at Oreen- 
ville on the Ohio by Anthony Wayne on August 3, 1795. It 
closed our North-west Indian war and brought ub peace with 
the Wyandottes, the Delawarea, the Ottawas, the Chippewas 
and others; twelve tribes in all. It brought security to all 
our border south o£ the Ohio and west to Cuyahoga Creek 
now marked by the city of Cleveland. It left those tribes 
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secure in their lands as far West as the Freueb frontier then 

existing along the Mississippi and North to the Great Lakes 

for a few years and until those tribes peacefully by sales 

yielded more land to the on-coming white men. The token 

marks of ninety tribes -men were affixed to the treaty of 

QreenviUe. 

In 1814 the British again attempted, through the treaty of 
Ghent, to detach us from these Six Nation friends of ours, by 
seeking the creation of one great Indian state or Union of alj 
tribes, to fringe the Great Lake front where it would serve as 
a buffer between us and Canada. We thwarted the plan and 
the Genesee country escaped a change of its fate. Time has 
shown how unnecessary the plan proposed was to the safety 
of Canada. 

One difficulty in carrying out our treaty obligations for 
payment of annuities through long periods, was quite inevitable. 
It was due to the shifting of tribal membership through with- 
drawals aometimes occurring in considerable bodies at once. 
Did the seceders forfeit tight in annuities to accrue t And who 
constituted the tribe entitled if, numerically, it had been split 
in twain t Where possible these situations were met by 
amending the treaties to cover them. In case of the Oneidas, 
a large part of whom removed to Wisconsin in successive 
tnigrations, treaties with New York were amended year after 
year to protect emigrant interests until a handful only of 
Oneidas remained on the old home-lands. But our governments 
did not always know of these separations and then years after 
claims would be filed against iis by Indians who had not 
shared in annuities of the tribe. By custom if not by treaty 
requirement their moneys were distributed direct to the members 
by paymasters from the white men's government. 

The very small land-holdings left to the few Oneidas 
remaining here led to the notion of the neighboring white people 
that those plats had, of course, fallen under State sovereignty. 
The result was that deeds and mortgages executed by Oneidas 
to white men were freely sought and accepted. Under such 
a deed a partition against occupant Oneidas was forced a 
few years ago in State courts which confidently proclaimed 
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their jurisdiction to act. Then those courts evicted the Indians. 
Later the federal department of justice brought suit in federal 
courts, regained the land and re-instated the Indians to the 
^eat discomfiture of the white inhabitants of the old Oneida 
country. 

A signal instance of trouble from annuities is the case of 
the Cayugas of Canada in whose behalf Great Britain is now 
miahing claim against us in a large sum on the ground that all 
annuity payments by New York of Cayuga annuities have been 
invalid because paid to the Cayugas in New York who were, 
they say, unauthorized to receive the whole. The British say 
that the duly constituted tribe was not then resident here but 
was in Canada, It is the contention of New York and the 
Cayugas here that fractions of tribes electing, at the close c.f 
the Revolution, to remain in Canada, abandoned to the brethren 
returning to the old home-lands all rights therein or to proceeds 
of home-land sales which might be made. It is the fact that the 
new Six Nation reserves in Canada on the Grand river were set 
apart to these seceding fractions for the purpose, as declared 
in the grant by the crown, to afford compensation for the loss 
of their New York homes sustained by the seeeders. 

The fate of our own locality turned on the course to be 
taken in treaty -making with the Indians. This remained 
Indian domain until the time of Washington's last Six Nation 
treaty which was held at Canandaigua in 1794. That treaty 
was immediately followed by peace and security here. Then 
came the Seneca cession to Phelps and Gorham and the cession 
to Robert Morris whereby all Western New York, save the 
existing small reserves, soon became the home of white settlers. 
These two cessions tOot place, one at Buffalo Creek and the 
other at Big Tree on the Genesee. 

The original parchments of many Indian treaties possessed 
by our state were unfortunately destroyed in the burning of 
the library in the state capitol in 1911. The simple Indian 
records of Six Nation treaties, embodied in their belts of beads, 
are now in steel vaults for safe-keeping by the New York State 
Library which has been made the official wampum-keeper of 
the Six Nations. 
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The long standing rebellion by a few states against the 
federal jurisdiction over such action of ours as affects Indians, 
wherein New York in all its departments has perhaps been 
foremost, is of course very confusing to the Six Nation Indians, 
but the later day development of federal disrespect for our 
Indian treaty obligation of self-restraint is discouraging to all 
Indians. If Congress does not right-about-face in that matter 
we should stop saying that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed and stop also our condemnation 
of treaty-breakers flying foreign flags. And we certainly 
should refrain from saying, as we hear said in Congress now, 
that it is the Indian 's own fault, if a century ago when he made 
these treaties he did not, for his simplicity, foresee the inevitable; 
foresee that our greater wisdom of what was good for him was 
sure to come to the surface later along with a disposition and 
self-seen duty on our part to enforce that wisdom on bim. If 
that was a fault in him may we blame him for becoming our 
victim, subjugated gently by our legislation; blame him for 
laying down so soon his old weapon of defense! Since he 
has not resisted forcibly, our Congressmen are emboldened to 
say that he cannot justly complain if Congress now undertakes 
new measures to govern him in his home or to break it up. 

The Supreme Court, when our Indian Rights Association 
songht, a few years ago, to stay that policy of Congress, declared 
that treaty-breaking legislation was of political import and so 
could not be over-ruled by the' courts. It is certainly shocking 
to be told that Indian treaties confirmed in and by our 
"otistitution may be set at naught by the legislative department 
established as it was by the same instrument and set at naught 
agreeably to it and while the Indians are, on their part, 
respectful of their obligations under the treaties. Every 
proposal in Congress since that decision was made for new 
violations of these treaties has been defended there on that 
holding that such power is vested in Congress. So if Congress 
decides to break these treaties to the last and in every particular 
it would seem that the Indians may expect no vindication of 
the treaties at the hands of federal courts. If some day 
Congress should decide to take away the Indians' property for 
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white men's use without compensation perhaps these courts 
would have to modify this position and protect the Indians. 
Let ua hope so. Meanwhile we may be sure that faithfulness 
to promises made, especially to self-denying covenants such 
as our treaties imposed upon us, will continue to mark the real 
difference between civilized and barbaric peoples and mark it 
better than any color test. 

From the day when white man first set foot on his shores, 
the American Indian became ever more conscious of the trat,edy 
to which he was doomed; the loss of his hunter life and vast 
domains. With human instinct he fought at first, but so would 
we in his place. That he later exercised the sagacity he did in 
treaty-making and kept his poise so well with our frontier 
ever advancing on him, was remarkable. That he restrained 
himself when, in Mill later vears, his right of home-rule was 
invaded often by our government and unjustly as he well knew 
was, let us hope, the part of wisdom for him to become clear 
in the end. His pledge to us bj' covenant chain has been kept 
quite aa well as has our pledge to him on parchment. 

That the United States of the white man has, on the whole, 
a measure of honor to its credit for its conduct while over- 
running Indian domain, is due in its origin to the unmatched 
devotion of George Washington to bis own wonderful sense of 
justice. 

If wc, through our government, have failed at times to be just, 
let us hope that redemption has come through the brotherhood 
that Washington established in preference to Indian snbjugation ; 
the step he would not attempt. He offered the red man our 
better side and, in the grasp of Big Hand, the red man's tribe 
became little brother to ours in the American family home. 
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THE KON-ON.DAIGUA PEACE OONaBESS.* 

By CHARLES F. MILLIKEN 

Treaties solemnly obligating nations to the Teoognition of 
each other's rights .and of their mutual responsibilities are 
sometimes considered, we have come to know, as "mere scraps 
of paper." But this, be it said to the honor of nations, has 
been the exception rather than the rule. A few years ago we 
were celebrating the anniversary of the treaty of 1815 between 
the United States and Qreat Britain as that of an international 
convention worthy of world-wide note because without ,the 
help of battleships or guns it had preserved for a hundred 
years the peace between nations having subjects living in 
contiguous territories. In November last we might have 
observed with yet more deserved honor the anniversary of a 
treaty that had served the same great end — the preservation of 
peace — for a hundred and twenty-five years, between nations 
even more intimately and therefore more delicately related, even 
between a nation and nations .contained within but constituting 
no part of that nation. 

I refer to -the treaty negotiated in Ganandaigua in the 
autumn of 1794 between the United States of America and the 
Six Nations of Indians, or the Iroquois Confederacy. This 
treaty, , concluded at what has been vulgarly known as the 
Pickering council, bnt what in fairness should go down in 
history as the Kon-on-daigiiat Peace Confrrcss, was finally signed 
by the accredited representatives of the negotiating nations on 
the llth day of November of the year 1794, was transmitted 
by the President, George Washington, to the Senate of the 
United States on January 2, 1795, and, having been formally 
ratified by that body in the exercise of its constitutional 
function, was proclaimed on the 21st of that month. Prom 



•Paper read before The Ganandaigua Scientific Association, 
March 18, 1920. 

tCanandaigua, as spelled in the original treaty. 
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that day to the present time the treaty negotiated at the 
KoQ-oii-da(g:ua Conprcss has been recognized as sacredly binding 
upon its signatories, the, rights of the people of the Indian 
"Nations" or tribes to possession of their ancestral lands have 
been protected, the promise of those, tribes to keep the war 
hatchet securely under ground has been kept, and the money 
which our government obligated itself to contribute to their 
"comfortable support" and to promote their future welfare, 
yearly, forever, has been paid without interruption and without 
quibble, out of the national treasury. 

Again and again remnants ot the once powerful Indian 
confederacy have appealed to this treaty in assertion of righte 
and again and again has the United States, grown to over- 
shadowing greatness and power, yielded to its requirements or 
compelled its citizens to recognize the sanctity of its obligations. 
Today, after a century and a quarter of eventful years in which 
the relative power of one. of the parties has been multiplied 
a million times as compared with the waning strength of the 
other, and the .interests of one have not infrequently clashed 
with those of the other, it remains the unchanged law as 
between them. The rusty spots which it brightened in the 
tfhain of friendship between the children of the New York 
forests and the government at Washington have never since 
been tarnished. The peace it made has endured. 

That the Ontario County Historical Society has been put 
in possession, through the aid of an ever generous friend, of 
one of the two original copies of this sacred instrmnect ^ie an 
occasion for rejoicing not only for the people ,ot the immediate 
vicinity but also for all students of New York history. ^ 

The Government's copy of the treaty was of .course taken 
to the National eapitol and after acceptance and confirmation 
by President. Washington was deposited in the archives of the 
department of state, where it remains. The Indians' copy is 
the one which has eome back, through.what devious course we 
can only imagine, to the place of its origin. When we recall 
the scenes of drunkenness that at times characterized the 
Congress or Council at which the treaty was concluded and the 
proncness of those to whom it was committed to yield to the 
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seductions of the white man's fire water, it is testimony to the 
sacred regard in which the document ^was held by the 
representatives of the Six Nations that it was preserved at all. 
Mr. Henry, F. BePuy, at the sale of whose library a short time 
ago it was secured for Canandaigua, writes that it had been in 
his possession for many years, that he bought it of the well 
known book publishers, Dodd & Mead, and that although be 
tried to find out. they did not disclose where they got it further 
than to say that they secured it "from some one who had 
dealings with the Indians." So in all probability it passed out 
of the hands of its red custodians to some white trader in 
exchange for a box of trinkets, or a fiint-loek musket, or per- 
chance a bottle of rum. 

But now, after .vicissitudes unknown, but which are 
evidenced by its broken edges and worn folds,, the grease and 
dirt that obscures some of the beautiful handwriting, and the 
crumbling remnants of the fifty red wax^seals with which it 
was originally adorned, our Historical society has secured this 
the Indians' original, copy of the treaty and has the satisfaction 
of seeing it permanently located where all agree it belongs, 
not many rods from the spot ,where it was signed, sealed and 
delivered. 

It is worth while, I think, in. this connection to recall the 
cireumstaaces that led up to the Kon-on-daigua Congress and 
to the framing of the covenant of which we now have one of 
the original copies. 

Following the Revolution, in which the Six ^Nations with 
the exception of the Oneidas and a part of the Tuscaroras,. sided 
with the mother _ country, the Federated colonies found them- 
selves saddled with Indian problems of a most troublesome 
character and that for ten years operated, to practically close 
the Western New Tork lands against settlement by the whites. 
When at last, in 1787, the danger that had threatened through 
the founding of thirteen separate and independent nations bad 
been averted by the adoption of the Federal Constitution and 
the amalgamation of the colonies into a Nation "one and 
indivisible, " ,those troubles became national. 

In the meantime, the controversy growing out of tlic 
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conflicting provisions of the charters granted (1628-29} by 
James I, I^ng of England, to the Plymouth colony, and by 
Charles II (March 12, 16&4) to the Duke of York had been 
settled at a Convt-ntion held at Hartford, Conn., in December, 
1786. The right of the colony of New York to goTern the 
territory in ,the western part of the state which had beeo in 
dispute was recognized, but the right to preemption of the 
soil was ceded to Alassachusetts, coupled with, the power to sell 
or assign such right. 

Note that .the right thus ceded was that of preemption, not 
of absolute possession, it being recognized that the right of 
occupancy still lay with the Indians and ,&11 that bad been 
granted to Alassachusetts was the prior and exclusive right to 
acquire title by purchase from the natives. 

Massachusetts, immediately following its attainment to the 
dignity and power - of statehood in the new nation known as 
the United States of America, proceeded to dispose of its 
preemption right in these lands, embracing everything in the 
Atate west, of a line drawn due north from the 82ud milestone 
on the Pennsylvania border, to Phelps and Uorham, for s 
consideration of $1,000,000. This company was unable, on 
account of the failure of Judge Phelps to secure title from the 
Indians to the western part of the tract, and throu^ its 
failure for financial reasons to fulfill ,its bargain with 
Massachusetts, to acquire either the preemptive right or the 
absolute title to an>'thing but what afterwards was known as 
the Phelps and Gorham purchase. Robert Morris, a few months 
later, relieved Phelps and tiorham ,of the larger part of their 
purchase and secured directly from Massachusetts the 
preemptive right to the lands west of the Genesee river which 
the company had failed to acquire. Then followed the various 
transactions which involved transfers of Western New York 
lands to the Pulteney-Homby-Colquhoun syndicate, the Holland 
Land Company and the Ogden Land Company, the latter's 
claim, never eonlirmed by purchase from the Indians, remaiojng 
till this day to embarra.-is efforts to elear up the Indian problem 
in this state and permit. the much to be desired division of 
the reservations among members of the Six Nations in several^. 
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I have only thus hastily reviewed the succeasive steps which 
were taken to enable white setUers to acquire title to the landa 
throughout this part of the State, in order to remind us that 
through it all the fact was recognized that the laud belonged 
to the Indiana and that joasession by the whites could only be 
acquired with their consent. ^%atever we may think of the 
bargains driven by different ^land speculators with the Indians, 
it should be noted that few of them thereby permanently 
enriched themselves and all of them recognized that they 
could not possess the lands without consent of the native 
occupants. Oliver Phelps, at , Buffalo creek in 1786, thus 
bargained for lands finally included in his company's purchase; 
young Thomas Morris, at the Big Tree, September 17, 1797, 
performed the same . service for his distinguished father, and 
so on. 

The treaty of Fort Stanwix,,in 1784, when Washington and 
Schuyler sought an understanding by which the Iroquois might 
remain in New York, not. unjustly we think, took from the 
Senecas, Gayugas and Onondagas, who had sided with the 
British in the Revolution, considerable j>arts of their ancient 
domain and fixed a boundary that deprived them altogether of 
the lands of their western conquests. It was the fortune of 
war, which the Indians understood quite well, but the New York- 
Massachusetts convention and the recurring treaties by which 
they saw their remaining land holdings decreased and their 
title made constantly more insecure not, unnaturally aroused a 
spirit of restlessness that was augmented by outbreaks of hostile 
feeling among the Indians in the South and West. 

The people of the Six Nations, deprived of their lands by 
the resorts to collective bargaining, J,o ose a thoroughly modem 
phrase, comprised in the various treaties with land companies 
and individuals who had secured the" right of preemption from 
Massachusetts, realized more and more that the whites were 
crowding in to possess the .forests through which they and their 
ancestors bad roamed and in which they had hunted and fished 
and made their. homes undisturbed except by their own savage 
rivalries. As Red Jacket, speaking for the squaws at the 
Kon-on-daigua Congress, expressed it, the white ,people had 
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"pressed and squeezed them together until it gave them a 

pain at their hearts." 

Their restlessness, encouraged by the saccesaes attained b; 
the hostiles west of the Ohio, grew to^ such an extent that the 
Federal Government, which, under the Constitution had reserved 
to itself the regulation of commerce with the Indian tribee as 
well as with foreign nations and among the several states 
(Const., Art. 1, sec. 8), deemed it necessary or at least advisable 
to seek the £riendship of the Six Nations, which while living in 
the State of New York were yet not a part of the state and 
asserted their individual sovereignty. With the view 'of 
attracting them to and convincing them of the justice and 
humanity of the United, States," a delegation, including some 
of the most representative sachems and chiefs, but lacking the 
presence of the great Joseph Brant, was taken to Fhiladeipnia 
in 1792, and there was given a stipulation by which President 
Washington and Secretary, Knox "in order to promote the . 
happiness of the (then) Five Nations of Indians" agreeu to 
cause to be expended, annually, for their benefit the amount 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. The implied obligation 
of this covenant, the Indiana' copy of which was also, sold at 
the DePuy sale but at a price beyond, our reach, was that the 
New York Indians should continue the faithful friends of the 
United States and use their influence with the Miami and 
Wabash Indians to induce them to bury the hatchet which they 
had been wielding with savage ferocity against, the whites. 

As s further means of ensuring peace with the Western 
Indians, Captain Brant, who had declined to accompany what 
he characterized the "drove of Indians" who had been thus 
conducted to the seat of government, later yielded to the 
solicitations of Secretary Knox, Rev. Samuel Kirkland and 
General Israel Chapin, the latter being the offilcial agent of the 
government, and was escorted, in a state becoming his dignity 
as a great war chief, to Philadelphia and probably into the 
presence of the Oreat Father, President Washington. But 
Brant was not to be caught by such blandishments. He could 
not or at least would not choose between his old allies, the 
British, and the new govermaent, or perhaps he distrusted the 
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latter, and he refrained for th« time being from obligating 
himself or his people. Matters along what was then the 
frontier of civilization grew rapidly worse. The citizens of 
Canandaigua felt themselves in imminent danger, provisions and 
nun were assembled here in the hope of preserving or 
purchasing peace, and guns and powder as a means of defense 
if worse came to worst. 

In April Superintendent Chapin wrote to the Secretary of 
War, General Knox, that "This part, of the country, being the 
frontier of the State of New York, is very mncb. alarmed at 
the present appearance of war. Destitute of arms ,and 
ammunition, the scattered inhabitants of this remote wilderness 
would fall an easy prey to their savage neighbors should they 
think proper to attack them." In May, 1794, General Chapin 
urged that 1200 or 1500 stand of arms be provided "for the 
inhabitants of the frontier" and the State appointed 
rommissioners to take necessary steps for defense. Finally it 
was decided that a conference should be held at Canandaigua 
with th'e Indians "for the purpose of removing all causes of 
misunderstanding and establishing a permanent peace and 
friendship between the United States and the Six Nations." 

This Council, held in Canandaigua in the fall of 1794, was 
presided over by Colonel Timothy Pickering, who had served 
as the commander of a Massachusetts regiment during the War 
of the Revolution and who later became, successively, Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of War and Secretary of State in President 
Washington's cabinet. He possessed in large measure the 
confiden'^e of the Indians as well as that of his own government 
and was selected for this and other similar duties because of 
his underatanding of the Indians and his tact in dealing with 
them. 

The Council, which had been summoned by General Chapin, 
was to have opened early in September, but was not fully 
organized until the 18th of the following month. It continued 
in almost daily session until the 11th of November when the 
ditfercnces attending its deliberations had been adjusted and 
an agreement satisfactory to all parties reached. 

This gathering, a veritable peace congress, of which we 
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have a most intereeting account by an eye witness, William 
Savery, one of the members of the Society of Priends present 
at the request of the Indians to Bee that they w«re faiiiy treated, 
■was quite the most important event in the early history of the 
old town. By all odds it was the most pietnresque. It waa 
largely attended by the people of the Iroquois tribes, General 
Chapin having visited their villages in person and conferred 
with their chiefs and sent mnnersto Buffalo Creek and Canada 
to counteract British interference. The government had made 
generous provision of food, tobacco, liquor and trinkets for the 
entertainment of the gathering, which when finally assembled 
is believed to have numbered nearly two thousand individoals, 
including men, women, and children. As each delegation of 
One id as, Cay u gas, Onondagas, Delawares, Tuscaroras, joined 
the Senecas, of whose home re^on this had been the "chosen 
spot," there was a general pow-wow, big kettles of mm were 
hung out and drank, and there was much noisy dancing and 
yelling. "The attendance at Indian treaties," as Friend Savery 
wrote after one of these scenes, was truly "a painful task" 
where resignation was highly necessary. "May it be granted!" 
added the pious Quaker. 

Having been informed by the red men that they hoped 
. they would discuss all the necessary objects of the treaty with 
candor and freedom and that for that purpose their ears were 
unstopped that they might hear and their throats opened that 
they might speak freely, the Quakers were present at succeeding 
sessions of the council, heard and reported the speeches both 
of the Indians and of Commissioner Pickering, and explained 
the meaning and advised as to the justice of each agreement 
reached. 

It was indeed a notable gathering of New York Indians, 
including practically all those whose fame has come down to 
us as warriors and orators. There was Farmers Brother, Com- 
plantet, Red Jacket, Little Beard, Fish Carrier, Brandt and 
others of hardly less renown. 

Imagine the scene at the great peace council which 
presumably held its sessions in the public square in Canandaigua, 
whose i-ougbly defined streets were still filled with stumps of 
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th« trees that had covered all this region and which had for 
its background the deep shadows of the eocircliiig forest studded 
at night by the fires of numerous camps ! The white settlement 
of £on-on-daigua was only about ?ix years old and comprised, 
according to the Duke de Liancourt who visited the place the 
following year, only forty framed buildings or as he expressed 
it houses of "joiners' work." 

On one afternoon, Savery's journal tells, Obeal, son of 
Complanter, came with a message from the Indians inviting 
the Friends to council. "We found," he contiunes, "a large 
body of them collected, Colonel Pickering, General Chapin, 
and three interpreters being in the centre, and the surrounding 
assemblage presenting a very striking aspect; the chiefs 
appeared solid and thoughtful. Captain John and another of 
the Oneidas spoke, addressing themselves to their brothers, the 
Senecas, Tuscaroras and Delawares, who lived westward, 
holding in their hands, as they spoke, one after the other, 
several strings of wampum and belts, which they handed to 
the Seneca chiefs, one by one, at certain periods of their 
address, till they delivered all they had. As it was only an 
address to their brethren, the Indians of other nations, 
agreeably to their ancient custom when they meet at a council 
fire, it was not publicly interpreted; but we understand it was 
in the way of condolence, on account of the loss of many chiefs 
of the Six Nations by death, since they last met at a council 
fire. They expressed their desire to wipe the ti'ars from their 
brethren's eyes, to brighten their countenances, and to nnstop 
their throats, that they might speak freely in the present council 
fire. The Pish Carrier, Clear Sky and Red Jacket returned a 
brotherly salutation," etc. 

The proceeding of the Council, as bad been its assembling, 
was retarded by the desire of the Indians to leam the outcome 
of the contest then waging between General Wayne and the 
hostiles in the West, but when the news came as it did early 
in October that Wayne had been succossfnl the business of the 
council, undisturbed except by scenes of drunkenness and the 
desire of the red orators to air their eloiiuenee, proceeded with 
reasonable speed. 
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It would be interesting, were it practicable, to follow the 
i of the great council and to repeat some of the speeches. 
The two rusty places in the chain of friendship eeem to have 
been the claims of the whites to a £oar-mile path between 
Cayuga and Buffalo Creek and a strip along the river from 
Buffalo Creek to Niagara, Finally these rusty placea were 
removed either by filing, or by the application of "oil", or were 
covered up, and an agreement reached that was satisfactory 
to both parties. Then some scrivener skilled in the use of 
quill and ink spread the parchment and prepared the treaty 
for signing. 

Under date of the 9th of November, Savery says he was 
informed that the council was gathered for this last function. 
' ' Two large parchments, with the articles of the treaty 
engrossed, being ready for signing, we were in hopes tiie 
business would now close. ' ' But to their surprise and disappoint- 
ment there was dissatisfaction apparent among the Indiana, 
which was explained when Complanter, the war chief, declared 
in a brief but bitter speech that the warriors had decided that 
they would not sign the treaty, although if the sachems did 
BO they would abide by the latter's decision as long as they 
thought them right. Colonel Pickering would not consent to 
close the business in this indefinite manner and after two more 
days' delay, on the 11th day of November, 1794, the council 
was reassembled. In the afternoon at two o'clock, says Savery, 
"We were sent for to council, where a great number were 
assembled. The Eel, an Onondaga chief, spoke to the Indians 
in a pathetic manner which we understood to be an exhortation 
to unanimity amoDg the chiefs and warriors in closing the 
business. Colonel Pickering then held up the two parchments 
containing the articles of the treaty, and asked if we should 
proceed, which they assenting to, he told them he would give 
one of the parchments to one of their friends to examine, while 
he read the other. I accordingly examined one, (in all 
probability the one which has now come back to Canandaigua 
for preservation in our Historical museum) and informed them 
that they were word for word alike. They then agreed," 
continued Savery, "to sign, and pointed out the two head 
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warriors, who though they were young men, were by some 
custom in their nation, the persons who were to stand foremost 
in ratifying contracts; they signed, and then the chiefs and 
warriors, some of the most eminent in each nation, being in all 
upwards of fifty." 

After the articles were signed, Savery reports that he and 
his associates entertained some forty of the chiefs at their 
lodgings, smioked with them, conversed with them freely, by 
means of interpreters, on several subjects concerning their 
welfare, and distributed a lot of presents they had brought 
from Philadelphia for the purpose. The next day the sachems 
and chief warriors paid the Quakers a visit of ceremony, 
expressing thanks for their attendance at the council, calling 
upon them frankly to say whether in their opinion they had 
made a good peace, saying, "as we cannot read, we are liable 
to be deceived," and asking that if they thoi^ht that peace 
had been established "on a good foundation," to come forward 
and sign the articles. Farmers' Brother put it in these words, 
"As you are a people desirous of promoting peace, and these 
writings are for that purpose we hope you will have no 
objection, but all come forward and put yoar names to them, 
and this would be a great satisfaction to us." But the treaty 
does not bear the signatures of these witnesses. For some 
reason now unknown they refrained from complying with the 
Indians' request. As the address to "our brothers, the Indians 
of the Six Nations" prepared at the Meeting for Sufferings, 
which sent the four Friends, David Bacon, John Parriah, William 
Savery and James Bmleu, to attend the E!on-oii-daigua Congress 
set forth, the Quakers meddled not with the affairs of 
government. Their one desire was to do all they could "to 
preserve peace and good will among men," and perhaps it was 
in compliance with what they considered the inhibitions of 
this declared principle tiiat while they would enter the 
wilderness in the hope of helping adjust the grievances of their 
red brethren they would not presume even in this small degree 
to meddle in an affair of state. They were in Xou-oii-daigua 
as friends of the Indians and as unofficial witnesses of the 
proceedings of the council, and were not in any way officially 
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connected with the gathering. Apparently their failare to sign 
the treaty was DOt because of disapproTal of its proTisiona. At 
least Savery'a journal as pabliahed contains no intimation to 
that efEect. On the contrary, the inference is that they 
considered the council to have been conducted in a fair manner 
and that the conclusions reached were just. 

The. treaty thus concluded restored to the Indians the 
land west of a line drawn due south from the mouth of Buffalo 
creek and now embraced in Chautauqua and portions of 
<Jattaraugu8 and Erie counties. This made their western 
boundary the shore of Lake Erie and the Niagara river, the 
uuvtjrmneni only reserving the use uf a strip along that 
river for a road between the lakea. The Government also gave 
up its claim to a fuur-mile strip irom east to west, the Tp'^i^^Tln 
on their part guaranteeing to "forever allow to the people of 
the United States a free passage through their lands and the 
free use of the faaroors and rivers adjoining and within their 
respective tracts," etc. The ijenecas also surrendered claim 
to the triangle at Fresque Isle, which it appeared that their 
chief, Cornplanter, had disposed of to the State of Pennsylvania 
without authority and, it was alleged, without accounting for 
the proceeds. 

i'ne treaty, solemnly declaring that "peace and friendship 
are hereby firmly established, and shall be perpetual, betweun 
the United States and the Six Nations," defined the land of the 
Senecas to be that bounded on the east by the Phelps and 
Gorham purchase, on the north by Lake Ontario, except for a 
strip between the mouth of Oyongwongyeh creek to the River 
Niagara, which the Senecas had ceded to Great Britain about 
30 years previously; on the west by the Niagara river. Lake 
Erie and the Pennsylvania line, and on the south by the 
Pennsylvania line; and it guaranteed this land to the people 
of the Six Nations and their Indian friends residing thereon 
until they should ehoose to sell it to the people of the United 
States. Under Article 4 the Indians engaged that they would 
never claim "any other lands within the boundaries of the 
United States, nor ever disturb the people of the United States 
in the free use and enjoyment thereof." 
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The annnitf of $4,500 stipulated, like tbe smaller one given 
in 1792, was to be "expended yearly, forever, in purchasing 
clothing, domestic animals, implements of husbandry, and other 
utensils, suited to their circumstances, and in compensating 
useful artificers who shall reside with or near them, and be 
employed for their benefit." Provision for that annuity has 
been made by succeeding Congresses, from the Second which 
ratified the treaty up to that recently in session, the Sixty-sixth. 
The Peace Congress of Kon-on-daigua, about which I have 
been telling and which is commemorated by the boulder 
monument erected in the Court House square by the late Dr. 
Dwight R. Burrell, was an event as far reaching in its effect as 
it was picturesque in its setting. The treaty was no "mere 
scrap of paper," destined as have been some treaties between 
white nation and Indian nation, and between white nation and 
white nation, to be torn into fragments by one or the other 
of the contracting parties whenever selfish interests demanded, 
but was an obligation whose sacredness has ever been recognized, 
that has been upheld by the highest courts of the State and 
Nation, and that is binding today between the government of 
the United States and the remnants of the once powerful Six 
Nations of the Indians. 
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AN lEOQUOIS TWENTIETH GENTUBY CEBEHQNY OT 
APPRECIATION. 

By ROBERT DANIEL BURNS 

We are told that no final history of the United Statea has 
been written or is likely to be written. No longer are we to 
speak of this or that event as a closed page, for research is 
constantly bringing to light facts which correct or modify our 
traditional views. We are not to say when the last word is 
spoken because modern investigation has caused us to think 
that the last word will never be spoken. We are forced to the 
conclusion that eternal research is the price of facts, and so we 
may reasonably assume that the history of human affairs to be 
compiled in the future will be only a compendium of 
contemporary documents, for the truth and accuracy of which 
the makers themselves must answer. 

Who likes to hear that broad America must wear the name 
of a thief T ' Emerson, our greatest thinker and writer, has 
made the charge, and it stands to-day a nasty blot on his pages, 
discreditable to him alike as man and philosopher. Modem 
in ve.s ligation is clearing Amerigo Vespncci's title to fame, and 
to-day it may be said safely that Waldseemueller ^ in 1507 was 
justified in originating the name, America, for our continent. 
Diligent study of all the original documents has failed to 
produce a particle of evidence, direct or indirect, implicating 
Americus Vespueius in an attempt to foist his name on this 
continent. * 

The pity is that Emerson would utter so gross a libel, but 
where was sense or reason for the crop of apologists pleading an 
English translation of the Viscount de Santarem's silly 
"Recherchos", published in Boston in 1850. had not Von 
Humboldt and Varnhagcn invcsiigatcd and found the integrity 
of Vespueius spotless. * 
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"Let them boldly enstall their eloquence and discourse," 
said MoDtai^e of a set of historians, "Let them censure at 
their pleasure, but let them also give us leave to judge after 
them. And let them ni'ither alter nor dispense by their abridg- 
ments and choice anything bebmging to the substance of the 
matter ; but let them rather send it pure and entire with all her 
dimensions unto os." 

Surely this age is within reason in checking up the written 
record of past events. Cultivated men and women are promoting 
through well directed groups intelligent research and historical 
study of this country, independent of the great scientific 
expeditions. Their scope includes the facts not only of past 
but contemporary history. They believe a study of the 
aboriginal tribes of America is necessary to enlarge our 
knowledge of man. They assume posterity will survey our acts 
and institutions to stake out our progress in the evolution 
of civilization. 

The American Indian and his artifacts are as important in 
the scheme of human records as the tribes and fossils on the 
lofty mid-Asian plateau which may have nourished the race before 
the dispersion. We presume future ages, far remote from us 
and alive to the study of man, will seek the records of the 
aboriginal American, even as we now see a great American 
scientific expedition about to penetrate Central Asia to explore 
the alleged haunts of the primitive humiin mammals whose 
descendants founded the mo.st ancient civilizations we know. 

Rfore than forty years ago Lewis Henry Morgan ^ warned 
his countrymen that the ethnic life of the Indian tribes ^"as 
declining under the influence of American civilization; their 
arts and languages disappearing, and their institutions 
dissolving. His appeal to enter the rich field of discovery of 
the human records of the American aborigines has been 
answered. ' Here in Rochester, Morgan chapter is carrying on 
the work of research to reconstruct the life story of the savage 
of the eaves and plains as well as the tribes-man living the 
economic life of the white man, but a neuter in the white man's 
alTairs. The chapter's aim is to preserve the record for 
posterity and spread accurate knowledge. 

Backward it is a short step to Seneca sovereignty in this 
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region. Hardly more thaa a century and a quarter ago the 
Genesee country was Indian domain. Here was the western 
door of the people of the Long House. Members of Morgan 
(ihaptiT have reclaimed weapons and crafts, recovered evidences 
of the manners and customs of a people who flourished here 
more than 500 years ago. Old scenes have come to life again. 
They tell of loves and hates, of torture stakes and children's 
toys, of wars and peaceful oommerce, of bark tenement bouses, 
of motherlovu sanctifying the grave of the little Indian girl 
buried with her doll clasped to her bosom. 

We may look for a balanced account of deeds and men ou 
this continent to stand in American annals after all our facts 
iiie complete. The story of the Americau Indian is being 
extracted from the grave and kitchen midden, from mound and 
sites of buried villages, from attics of families whose founders 
invaded this wilderness, and from dark and dusty shelves at 
Washington. The story of the Americau Indian is being made 
to-day in his period of transition. 

The Lnited States Government now has come to realize it 
has a great ethnological problem on its hands. The proposed 
naturalizatiou of the American Indian means in the last analysis 
his assimilation iu the white race. Assimilation is not new. It 
has gone on everywhere and at all times, says Freeman. "^ Borne 
assimilated the continental countries of Europe, and not only 
Italy, but Gaul and Spain became Roman. The modem French- 
man represents not the conquering Frank, but the conquered 
Gaul, or as he called himself, the conquered Roman. Freeman 
asserts the process of adoption, naturalization and assimilatioa 
has gone on everywhere and therefore uo nation can boast of 
the absolute purity of its blood. Viewed from this angle the 
historic importance of the Indian is recognized past, at present 
and in the future. 

On the question of citizenship the tribes of the Six Nations 
in New York State are sharply divided. Old party or non- 
Christian elements refuse to surrender their ancient tribal 
customs and religion or their treaties with the federal govern- 
ment. They maintain that their nations are independent of 
the United States and their treaties require the respect accorded 
the covenants with foreign powers. Other and younger tribes- 
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men would break up the confederacy, abolish the ancient rites 
and customs and merge with the social system of the white man. 

Iroquois leaders, some with university degrees, others 
making college courses, a few engaged in business in large cities, 
but the majority direct from the reservations, came to Rochester 
ou November 12, 1920, for a conference on welfare measures for 
their people. Their earnestness and intelligence struck a high 
note. Morgan chapter received the entire delegation as its 
guests, and on Friday evening, November 12th, held a public 
reception for them in Menuirial Art Gallery, University Campus. 
Men and women prominent in the life and thought of the city 
attended this reception. It was plain that these Iroquois had 
many sympathetic friends. 

Mr, Alvin II. Dewey, president of Morgan cliapter, and a 
Cornplanter medalist, delivered a formal address of welcome, 
on behalf of His Honor Mayor II. H. Edgerton, and then took 
occasion to explain the stand of his society on citizenship for 
the American Indian. He said: 

We believe that those Indians who desire to live 
their tribal lives under the early treaties should be 
allowed to do so. We also believe that those who desire 
citizenship should be encouraged, and every effort made 
to facilitate their naturalization. In our jud'gment this 
is a question which the Indian must settle for himself, 
and we feel that we cannot consistently reeommend 
any step that might tend to influence a decision on the 
. part of any individual or group. 

Our aim is to maintain a sympathetic appreciation 
of the history of the American Indians, particularly of 
those now resident in the state of New York, so that we 
may intelligently aid in righting their ancient wrongs 
and grievances both as to property and citizenship. 

President Dewey then introduced Dr. Arthur C. Parker, 
state archeologist, and a Seneca, who was . the first of the 
Iroquois leaders to address the audience. Dr. Parker said : 

During the last three months, the New York state 
Indian commission as a commission or through its 
ezecutiva committee and individual members has visited 
all the New York Indian reservations eodeaToriug to 
obtain a sympathetic view of the people and their needs. 
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ISome misinformed or malicious persons are reputed to 
have spread the news that the commission wishes to 
force the Indians into citizenship but this the 
commission denies. The commissi ou was after facts 
and had no intention of advoeating special status. Our 
Indian people should beware of those false rumors and 
await proof in documentary form before taking a 
position. The commission is now at work upon a 
detailed report on the status of the Six Nations. 

One matter we must mention before we pass to 
other things: this is the show Indian. The white man 
has a false enough notion of the New York Indian with- 
out the Indian assisting in perpetuating such mistaken 
notions. To the white man an Indian is only au Indian 
if dressed in feathers and buckskins. The white man is 
a queer mixture of inconsistencies and he likes to view 
men and things in the light of his preconceived notions. 
He may agree that everything in the world changes, 
but he does not want to know that the Indian changes 
with the world. Therefore, the vogue of the make 
believe "wild Indian," 

Not a single New York Indian dresses in 
distinctively Indian garb except a few on the occasion 
of the ancient ceremonies. Eivva then most of these 
dress far from accurately and resemble their tribal 
ancestors' dress about as closely as do our Hallowe'en 
masquers to their ancestors. Yet sensation loving 
white men want to see a befeathered Indian, paiuted 
and Looking like au enraged savage. 

How would the white man like it if the Indians 
demanded that all white men who came upon their 
reservations must dress in Colonial uniforms and appear 
like the picture of Sir Walter Raleigh or of ancient 
Britain t tiuch white men want a show, a circus, a 
make believe Indian, and have but faint sympathy 
with the up-to-date Indian who living like a civilized 
man struggles in civilization for competence. 

I have no shame for the old Indian dress, and I 
delight in the things of the past, but only when these 
things are put in a proper relation. I do deprecate the 
confirmation of false impressions by the wearing of 
faked Indian costumes and the giving of Indian dances 
in public. Even many of the public adoption ceremonies 
are crude and vulgar frauds and the Indians hailed as 
grand chiefs nothing more than common ahowmen. 
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Would not the citizens of this state protest if a lot of 
«ircus peopli" of uin^ertain morals dressed as «rlergymen 
or public officials and toured a foreign country 
esliiliiting in tliealcrs and at fnirs the sacred rites of 
the ehnrch and the ceremonies of the l.'nited States 
Senate and the courts? 

Suppose that in addition to this they dressed in 
faked costumes of the period when the United States 
was first formed. Suppose they represented the grand 
chief of the United States as wearing a German hflmet, 
Turkish trousers anil a ('hinese coat. Suppose a bishop 
of the church were represented as wearing a 
Mohanimeiian tunic, a Confucian symhol and a Hottentot 
hat. Now the garb of the usual show Indian is no 
worse and uo better than this; a mixture of raps, beads 
and feathers. Yet we hail them as grand chiefs and 
high priests of the old Indian religions. 

Let us have done with fakery and fraud. Let all 
the Long House people preach against it that their 
ceremonies and religions beliefs be not cheapened. Let 
the churches pteaeli against this vice and let every 
educated Indian see that the truth be known and tawdry 
show cease. When Indians dress in costume let it be 
correct costume with real buckskin and real eagle 
feathers; let them wear the gnstoweh and not the Sioux 
war bonnet. 

Let us have done with filthy cotton flannel make- 
believe skin shirts and turkey feathers. The Iroquois 
never wore such stuff. Then when we dress aa our 
ancestors did, let eveiy white man in the audience that 
views us dress in the costume of his forefathers of the 
early European period, such costumes to consist of at 
least a yard of saber-toothed tiger skin. For the sake 
of decency we must insist that he gnaw on no shin bones 
of his enemies and control all savage instinct. Then 
we may return to our reservation firesides and tell our 
people that after 2,000 years of training, the white man 
has failed to become civilized. 

For some time there has been a good deal of unrest 
due to our unsettled legal condition. Our Indian 
people are kept in a state of chronic apprehension; they 
are worried by the uncertainty of their fate. The 
thought that the government may step in and divide 
their lands and plunge them into citizenship is always 
before tlieui. 
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Many Indians desire citizenship, many are against 
accepting tliis status. Now, the uncertainty arising 
from these considerations paralyzes industry on the 
reservation. No Indian farmer who is industrious 
wants to cli-ar up and improve a large acreage of land 
if it is to be taken from him and given to a lazy farmer 
who has cleared or done little or nothing. This constant 
apprehension arising from the periodic attempts to 
bring citizenship by legislative enactment and to provide 
for a division of the land in severalty, is disheartening 
tu many Indians. Such attempts and plans create a 
suspicion of the motive.^ of the white man and lead to 
the feeling that he is attempting to violate his treaties. 

Now certain officials of the Six Nations as a 
confederacy and as individual nations believe and assert 
that thp treaty of Canandaijirua is as good today as when 
written and that all its articles are binding. They assert 
that the people of the United States are bound by that 
treaty not to disturb them but allow them to enjoy 
themselves in the peaceable occupation of their domain. 
They assert and many white men also do, that the 
treaties give the Indians of this state self-government 
and practically acknowledge them to be independent 
nations. 

The Iro(|nois who rely upon the treaties made with 
the United States and the assurances given by General 
Washington, now ask if their treaties are mere "scraps 
of paper" to be torn in shreds without the consent of 
the small Indian nations affected. Indeed it is claimed 
that valnable rights are affected by the treaties and that 
they cannot be violated without causing the New York 
Indians heavy financial losses. 

On the other hand, there are many progressive 
young Indians who .see that in spite of all ancient 
treaties the drift of the Indian is toward the white 
man's world and that the economic welfare of both 
white man and the Indian is identical. These Indians 
believe that a new agreement should be entered into so 
that greater progress might be made. Some desire to 
have the rights of citizenship without losing their 
inherited rights as Indians. 

The question of citizenship is an important one bnt 
it can he made the basis of a vast amount of confusion 
and injustice. Before we talk of this let us see that all 
onr rights are fully protected and our treaty provisions 
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thoroughly nnderstoiid. Let ns secure through the 
Supreme etmrt u judicial decision setting!: forth our 
le^ral status. 

If the Six Nations would institute a suit against 
the state for a jurisdii-tional trespass and a violation of 
the terms of the Canandai^na treaty as well as for 
attempts to enforce state made laws, perhaps the court 
might say what status the Iro(|uois in their several 
divisions are and to whom they are to look for ultimate 
protection. Only grave harm will be done the New 
York Indians by an nnconditional bestowal of citizen- 
ship by legislation without ade«|uate protection of their 
vested interests. 

Finally, I desire to say, of our Indians there are 
poor ones. Our people to hold the interest and the 
respect of people must exert themselves more in all 
lines. Our people must si>e that their children attend 
schools and struggle for better schools. When indeed we 
prove that we are a people who do things well we may 
then easily grasp anything that we as a people desire. 
In my letter announcing this council I stated that the 
country would give ns the things for which we asked. 
By this I mean the things that we in a united way and 
with one voiee ask for, with the conviction of right, 
prompting our request. We will not be given what the 
spokesmen of warring factions ask for. It is not what 
you or I ask for but what we together ask for that will 
be given, and then it will be given only if we ask with 
the plain proof in sight that we deserve the boon 
requested. The most effective request is that which 
exhibits so strong a proof of need as to require no 
spoken word. It is this request that will be granted by 
the American people. 

Our wonderful history and inherited traditions as 
Iroquois place upon us heavy obligations. Because we 
are Iroquois, we mlist live as becomes our traditions. 
We must do the best and seek the best in every walk 
of life. We must cast out all -smallness and meanness 
of spirit and view things in the large with the benefit 
of the public in mind and not onr own small benefits. 
Thus did the sachems of the league do of old and 
because they were noblemen with the love of self 
subordinated to public weal the Iroquois beeame a 
mighty force. Thus may we do to-day if again we 
seek only the best and honestly live for the welfare of 
our people. 
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Howard E. Gansivorth, a Tuscarora, a master o£ arts from 
Print-eton and a business man in Buffalo, N. Y., said : 

Whenever an Indian shot up a town, it got Into 
the newspapers and he was immediately heralded as a 
Carlisle graduate. Bceause of such notoriety you will 
readily see why an Indian, who makes good as a 
uiachinist, motormau, shophand, preacher or physician, 
helps the Indian race that much. Success iu life is not 
a matter of race but a question of ability. The Indian 
is finding himself, but, what is more significant, the 
white man is finding the Indian. 

The Rev. Louis Bruce, a Mohawk, and graduate of Syracuse 
University said: 

The reservation blocks the progress of the Indian. 
Present conditions make it impossible to succeed there. 
I do not think I would ever return to make it my home 
again. We Indians must think of the future. We have ■ 
a duty to perform which our ancestors shirked when 
they sold all the ancient lands. They did not think of 
us who were to come after them. They gave up their 
broad domains for a mess of pottage. They thought 
only of themselves, but we are thinking of our children 
and wc must provide for them, and strive that they 
obtain an education which will fit them for the struggle 
of life in competition to-day. 

Then spoke Rolling Thunder, of the Mohawks, alias William 
Newell, a sophomore in the school of medicine at Syracuse 
['aiversity, who was French interpreter with Pershing's forces 



The highest grade in a reservation sehool, an Indian 
can get to is the fourth. After he elimbs to this 
"summit" he is left there until he grows tired and falls 
down and out. 

Next Assemblyman Edward A. Everett, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
chairman of the joint legislative commission appointed to study 
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and report back to the N>w York state legislature, 1921, on the 
status of the Indian said; 

The Iroquois were a nation that madf it possible 
for us to found the greatest republic in the world. I ask 
you and all high minded citizens to join in the demand 
that the stigma that rests on us because of our ill- 
treatment of the Indians be blotted out. It is true that 
the Indians on the reservations in this state are never 
taught higher than the fourth grade. It is deplorable 
and outrageous that the educational system of oar state 
should tolerate such conditions. 

General Richard H. Pratt, founder of the Indian Carlisle 
school, said: 

I have heard more common sense spoken here to- 
night by these Indians than is contained in the sum of 
talks of many years. To civilize the Indian get him 
into civilization; to keep him civilized, let him stay. 

The Iroquois war yell greeted the army ofBcer, and he 
remained in the city for the conference on the following day. 
All through Saturday the delegates held their sessions in the 
Assembly chamber, Exposition Park, which had been secured 
from the eity administration through the Morgan chapter. The 
public was invited to these sessions, but in the evening, the 
contending tribesmen fought the light on naturalization behind 
closed doors. In theory at least it was a debate, but the issue 
was left undecided as neither side called for a vote. 

Early on Sunday morning, before the faithful of the city 
had started for their hundred or more comfortable churches to 
pray, the Iroquois appeared in a scene of solemn grandeur and 
religious fervor on a snowy windswept slope in Mount Hope 
cemetery. They had gone to the tomb of Lewis Henry Morgan, 
whose works and friendship are cherished traditions in every 
clan of the Six Nations, to pay tribute to his memory after the 
manner of their people. The orators opened their hearts; the 
fairest maiden of the Oneidas chanted the Appeal to the Great 
Spirit in the Oneida dialect just as her aboriginal ancestors 
sang it centurie.s ago in times of stress and thanksgiving. One 
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of their ancient praying men recited a Mohawk prayer in his 
native tongue, and a Mohawk who has become a minister of 
the Gospel offered the benediction. It was all an inspiring 
blend of the modern and ancient elements in the soul of the 
Bed man. Below in the roadway, which centuries ago was 
an Indian trail, stood, bareheaded, the band of Iroquois 
as they gazed up at the massive mausoleum of the 
scientist who had led the public to realize the impottanee and 
significance of an experiment in democracy by the barbaric 
Iroquois of five centuries ago. * 

Morgan's tomb is beautifully surrounded with trees and 
ornamental shrubs. At the top of the slope on the north side 
stand two handsome black oaks. On the northwest rise a 
robust young white oak and a fine individual of the white 
dowering dogwood. On the west are two large Norway 
spruces which give their deep green verdure year after year. 
On the east, opposite the mausoleum, there are two splendid 
white oaks which, standing like sentinels, appear to guard the 
approach to the tomb. 

On the slope supporting the mausoleum the Iroquois studied 
the profusion of ornamental flowering shrubs, mock-oranges, 
bridal wreaths, Rose of Sharon, Golden Bells, Pearl Bushee, 
liarberries and a Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce. The Indians 
sensed the beauty of the floral succession of these many shrubs 
throughout the spring and summer. 

In the gathering were many members of Morgan chapter, 
assemblymen and senators from the state legislature, and others 
attracted to the ceremonies by the very novelty of the occasion. 
None came prepared for a sublime spectacle. 

President Dewey, hearing a large wreath, led the procession 
up the steep stone steps rising from the avenue to the plaza in 
front nf the tomb that is built into the side of the hill. Except 
for those taking part in the services, all the reverent throng 
remained helow in the roadway. 

Preliminary to the Indian ceremonies, the presfdent 
introduced Mr. fJeorge P. Decker, of Morgan chapter, who said: 

We would keep fresh in memory Doctor Lewis 
Henry Morgan. It was here where he lived and 
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worked. Here he died thirty-nine years ago. In his 
works he reared his best monument. In early life he 
chose the law for his career. While not the work by 
which he was to be remembered, the practice no doubt 
aided him to power for clear reasoning. He matured 
in an era of our national expansion and lent his aid in 
railroad development ou our Western frontier. 

Other men beheld the same prairies, the same forests 
and the same aboriginal men but that fact meant 
nothing for us. His mind sought the meaning of things. 
No trait of a beaver was insignificant to him and no 
eifort too great for discovery of its meaning. No 
common word of red man's tongue or phase of red man's 
society escaped his careful notice. 

To solve the problems he encountered, the world 
was none too wide for his penetrating research. In that 
respect his diligence and patience challenge comparison. • 
For his reward he found and was first to read a new 
chapter in human history of long-past ages. It lay 
hidden in the origin of words serving other purposes in 
latter-day use. In the origin of the word frater Morgan 
found the record of early institutions of one people and 
in its equivalents in other tongues he found histories 
of similar institntions. 

Uncovering and collecting these meanings he wrote 
for us a connected story of early social relationships 
never before recorded. To-day that history rests on 
no traditioD or mere authority but on the actually 
surviving vestiges of those institutions and through 
Morgan the meaning of them has become plain to all 
students. 

We know now that long, long ago the word, brother, 
did not mean merely one of the same blood as another 
but one out of a multitude of social kinsmen. In our 
OWD task of realizing an ever-widening brotherhood 
among men Morgan lights our. path. In his works we 
find warrant for the sure conclnsion, rather than the 
mere belief, that brotherhood among men has been, as 
far back as we can trace, the normal basis of their 
association. What is this but the principle of cohesion 
and peace offering its opposition to aloofness and 
hostility ! 

Morgan's discovery was in truth, that there was a 
bond of fellowship lying beneath, yet supporting and 
softening, the lives actually lived by men for ages the 
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world over. He really proved that the dream of social 
brotherhood is no dream at all, only a state of self- 
consciousness in men. 

The Morgan chapter would have this community, 
where Morgan 'lived, honor bim and do so by 
appreciation of his great work. 

Miss Elsie Elms was escorted to the summit by Mr. Dewey. 
In a golden soprano this Indian maid facing the east chanted the 
ancient Oneida Appeal to the Great Spirit, Her voice seemed 
to mellow the wind sweeping down the trail and through the 
oaks and spruces. Her arms outstretched, she made a dramatic 
figure as her voice awoke century old memories of the Genesee. 
The beauty of the maiden, her modem drees of rich furs and the 
glowing pride of her race swelled the natural splendors of 
the scene, as she sang "Da-ya-la-waj-quat": 

O aa ya nyel da qua toon dake Ob Great Spirit, liat thou to me 

No Da ail ga da lun nl yah When I In prayer call out to 

Sa na koo wah na gee soon hey The« 

Na nah bo ne goont sa ne say My heart, -mj soul, my life, my all 

Art Tbloe because I worship 

. Thee. 

La yah da nol lo na Ne yo Oh, great in power art Thou. 

Ab da wab ga lab goo aha ga God, 

Na ah he yab ae duh ta aa To those wbo tear and under- 

Na gee nee yah ska dun book stand! 

taoh Thy hand shall guide me to 

hunting grounds 
When death does take me from 
this land. 

Da geys tas ah ■ga ne goo lah Ob inspire my soul with light anew 

Ah gay DO lonk quay sa wab na To lore Thy word and learn 

Say enoo gey Ota-Da gey nas was more ol Tbee, 

<3a wbay nes sa la da na noo Thy band must guide me this day, 
wah. this hour, 

Forever and forever more. 

Then spoke Parker, the Seneca, known as, Ga-wa-so-wa-neh : 

Because he lived we are moved to better things, 
our lives are inspired and given strength, our vision is 
clarified, and we see the marvels that God hath wrought. 
He lived not to himself alone, nor sought a single 
selfish aim. He lived for his fellow men and struggled 
that they might be wiser and happier. 
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His was a dynamic personality; his was a dynamic 
intellect, and the power he loosed over the invisible 
wires that touch out minds and souls, is far more 
enduring, more powerful, more resultant than that of 
any mere physical or mechanical agency. 

We pay tribute to this man who loved his fellow 
men, for he who hath done this hath fulfilled all the 
laws and the prophets. He loved even the least of men 
nor counted creed or race. He was the friend of the 
oppressed, and as such, gave of his brain and resources. 

The HOul of Lewis Henry Morgan is among the 
great. Although he is no longer among us, we are 
reminded by his ashes that he once lived and was of • 
human kind. We are heartened by his sacrifice and 
toil to be like him, who though he sleeps in the tomb, 
continues to inspire our fellow men and to energize our 
race. 

Then spoke Rockwell, the Oneida; 

To many of our people Lewis H, Morgan is not a 
name but a memory. In the hearts of the Oneidas of 
the present generation lives remembrance of the man 
whose work has been so helpful to my people. I did not 
know him by name until this week, and my people do 
not know him by name, but they know him by his deeds 
which have been preserved among the great traditions 
of my tribe. Only a few weeks ago my aunt who ia in 
her eighty-seventh year, bowed her head in prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Great Spirit that so great a friend 
as Lewis Henry Morgan had been sent to her people. 
She has handed on to me the tender memory she 
cherished. It is embedded in her heart and so it ia in 
mine. It ia a memory that I shall pass on to my 
children, and they in turn to succeeding generations 
after the manner of my people. 

Then spoke Horton Elms, the Oneida: 

The scenes of to-day have awakened our memory 
and flooded our souls with sensations at once pleaanrabl* 
and sad. The life of a great and good man, with all 
that life means for you and for me, for civilization andj 
for humanity, rises before us at this hour in all its 
simplicity and grandeur. 
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Hie work is tlie iadex of his- worth and is 
emphasizing, as words of mine never can, his very 
large claim upon our gratitude an a raei'. In comparing 
our present condition with that of the past, what is it 
that has secured for us out of ignorance and despair, 
an intelligence, a culture, a better understanding, a 
closer fellowship, a fultillineut of this great and good 
man's contention, tliat the history of the human race is 
one in source, one in experience and one in progress. 

The great work of Lewis il. Morgan teaches us 
as a race that eventually civilization will crowd out and 
drive oft' primitive and uncivilized conditions. And as 
we gather here, brothers, all in a common joy and 
thanksgiving for the life of Morgan, may I ask you, 
the worthy representatives of white Americans, to join 
heart and band with us original Americans in battling 
with animosities and prejudice which, it seems to me, 
are only shadows of a period that is now past. And, 
finally, gathering an inspiration from this hour and 
from Morgan's life, let us hope that in the future mote 
than in the past, the social sense of the world at large 
will demand that we use our culture, our civilization 
to elevate peoples less fortunate than ourselves. 

Then prayed Bruce, the Mohawk : 

Great Spirit, the Protector and Keeper of those 
who passed over and the Inspirer of us all now living, 
we come to Thee in this pleasant place to speak with 
Thee, We have gathered here to honor the memory of 
one whom we h'ave often heard about and whose deeds 
we look upon. We thank Thee for his life of 
unseihsbness, devotedness, friendliness and brotherliness. 
He needs no monument but we are led to give expression 
of our love and appreciation. Make us like him that 
the good work may go on until at last we are all 
joined together in the happy hunting ground. Amen. 

At the conclusion of the prayer many of the Iroquois 
with bowed heads and solemn mien asked permission to enter 
the mausoleum of Lewis Henry Morgan and gaze upon the stone 
bier that held the ashes of their beloved friend. It has often 
been said that the Indian never sheds tears; that he always 
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liHs command of his facial expression. On this occasion, while 
there were no tears shed there was every evidence of deep 
emotion as thes,e men gathered around the last resting place of 
one whom they had learned to revere. 

Finally, Mohawk and Seneca, Cayuga and Onpida, Tuscamra 
and Onondaga moved silently from the tomh down their old 
tiail to thi' gates of the cemetery, where thi-y entered their 
waiting motor cars and speeded west to the Tonawanda 
Reservation Council House, over state highways which were 
lormerly the trails of their ancestors. 

Late that afternoon, among their ancients, the Iroquois 
leaders sent back to Kochester this communication : 

November 14, 1920. 
Mr, Walter 11. Cassebeer, Secretary, 
Uorgan Chapter, N. Y. S. A. A., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Cassebeer: 

At the final meeting of the 1920 Council of the 
New York State Indian Welfare Society held in the 
Council House on the Tonawanda Reservation, Sunday 
afternoon, November 14, 1920, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

W« grateFully acknowledge our deep Indebtedness to 
Lewis Henry Morgan Chapter ul tbe New York State 
Archeological Association and to President A. H. Dewey 
and ble Committee tor tbe kind hospitality and many 
court«8leE granted our society and Its Individual 
memterH. Id appreciation lOr the work ot the Chapter 
and its kindness we tender our heartfelt thanks. 

Please sec that this resolution is read to your 
officers and members and believe us. 
Gratefully yours, 

THE NEW YORK STATE INDIAN 
WELFARE SOCIETY, 

By (Signed) By Howard E, Gansworth, President. 

D. R. HILL, ErI A. Bates, Honorary President. 

Secretary. Nicodemus Billy. 

Michael Solomon. 
William Rockwell. 
Livingston Crouse. 
John Kennedy. 
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On the Moriran chapter committee, to which these Twentieth 
Century Iroquois made graceful acknowledgments, were: 
le (iranti Brown, Charles S. Buelte, Walter H. Cassebeer, Mrs. 
Sherman Clarke, A. Edwin Crockett, Alvin H. Dewey, Mrs. F. F. 
Dow, Edward R. Foreman, Andrew Gleason, William W. 
llibbard, John F. MeGraw, Herbert S. Weet and Charles H. 
Wiltsie. 

Wliat has been recorded in this paper is offered in evidence 
an a contemporary document, tending to show the mind, the 
hopes and aspirations of the Irocjuois in this year of grace. This 
record shows him as he acts and speaks in the sight and hearing 
of the white man, some times referred to as the pale invader. 
It is probably as intimate a study of the American Indian as 
will ever be available for research. Wc cannot penetrate the 
mysteries of these mysterious |>eo|>le so long as the old party 
controls their destiny. On the Grand River in Canada the 
solemn fire of the League of the Iroquois is said to he burning. 
It is significant but its meaning is lost to us, and probably 
hidden from the modernists in the tribes. It looks as if the 
great Indian family is divided against itself, the past against 
the present, but speculation on this point will carry ns far afield. 

Onr point is that recently in this city we have seen and 
heard the Twentieth Century Iroquois measure up to the Aryan 
standard of intelligence. We have seen and heard him in 
prayer and eulogj' at the tomb of Lewis Henry Morgan, whose 
friendship and benevolence are kept in memory by the people 
of the Long House. We have heard him plead in the shadow of 
the tomb that the white American join hands with the original 
American "in battling with animosities and prejudice which, 
it seems to me, are only shadows of a period which is past." 

That he po.ssesses the graces and refinements of the day is 
evident from the record of his conferences in Rochester. That 
he is dei'ply religions is also apparent. That be is alien to 
the Redskin of popular fancy becomes very clear. With the facts 
at hand we can -strip our histories of unjust censures and loose 
statements and approximate the truth concerning a part of the 
human family. If we are to hand down accurate knowledge, 
we have got to test the past and keep the present .straight. 
Emerson has been introduced solely to show that illustrious man 
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trusting to available data and commoD report has perpetuated 
Hn historic fraud. 

Now, if one seeks the viewpoint of the Twentieth Century 
Iroifuois, one will find it expressed at the tomb of Morgan and 
at the reception given by the Morgan chapter in Memorial Art 
Oallery, as recorded in this paper. 
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EMERSON'S OUTBURST. 

'"Strange that broad America mu.st wear the name of a 
thief. Amerifro Vt-Npuevi, the pickle ilealer at Seville, who 
went out in 149!l a subaltern with Ilojoda, and whose highest 
naval rank was lioatswain's mate in an expedition that never 
sailed, managed in this lying world to supplant ('olumbus, and 
baptize half the earth with his own dishoneat name." — Kmerson, 
English Traits, Boston lH5fi. (Last paragraph, chapter IX, 
Cockayne). 



WALUSEEMUELLER'S MAPS. 

^Martin Waldseemueller (1480-1521), who gave America its 
name, was regarded as an al)le young geographer by the learned 
group of bis native Freiburg. His Cosmograpbiae Introductio 
and bis Hap of the World, which were published at St. Die in 
1507, attracted wide attention and originated the name America. 
By the time Waldseemueller had issued his Carta Marina iu 
1516, he had changed his opinion as to the relative achievements 
of Columbus and Vespucius for the word does not appear on 
the map of that year. One thousand copies of the 
Waldseemueller map of 1507 were printed yet all but one were 
destroyed or lost. 

"Ever since Humboldt first called attention to the 
Cosmograpbiae Introductio, uo lost maps have ever been sought 
for 8o diligently as those of Waldseemueller. It is not too much 
to say that the honor of being their lucky discoverer has long 
been considered as the highest possible prize to be obtained 
among students in the field of ancient cartography. But until 
the last few months no specimen of either globe or map has 
ever been seen or heard of in modem times. 

"A few months ago the geographical world was suddenly 
startled by a brief announcement that Waldseemueller's long 
lost map of 1507 together with another of his, of 1516, had been 
found by Professor P. Joseph Fischer of Feldkirch in the library 
of Prince Waldburg, of Wolf egg Castle." — Geographical Journal 
for February, 1902. 

A copy of the original Cosmograpbiae Introductio is in the 
New York Public Library. 
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VESPUCIUS EXONERATED. 

* "After a diligent study of all the origiual doeumeats, we 
feel constrained to say that there is not a. particle of evideni^e, 
direct or indirect, implicating Americus Vespucius in an attempt 
to foist his name on this continent." M. llarisse, Bibliutheca 
Americana Vctustissima, Kew York, 1866, page 65. 

"No competent scholar anywhere will be found to dissent 
from the emphatic statenicTit <)f M. Ilarrisse." John Fiske, 
Disc, of Amer. vol, II. 



VON HUMBOLDT AND VABNHAQEN. 

* ' ' Until the middle of the last century the renewal of assaults 
upon Vespucius used to come in periodic spasms like the cholera 
or the fashion of poke bonnets. Early in the century tthe 
nineteenth) the publication of many original documents seemed 
at tirst only to enhance the confusion for it took time and 
patient thinking to get so many new facts into the right 
connections. 

"At length the gigantic learning of Alexander von Humboldt 
was brought to bear on the subject and enough was accomplished 
to vindicate forever the character of Amerieus. But, owing to 
inadequate textual criticism much remained to be cleared up. 
Proceeding from the Latin text of 1507, and accepting the 
Bandiui letter as genuine, Humboldt naturally failed to unravel 
the snarl of the first two voyages. Then came \'arnhagen who 
for the first time began at the very beginning by establishing 
the primitive and genuine texts from which to work. This at 
once carried the first voyage far away from Paria, and tlieu 
everything began to become intelligible. Though scholars are 
not as yet agreed to all of Varnhagen's conclusions, yet no 
shade of doubt is left upon the integrity of Vespucius. 8o 
truth is strong and prevails at last. 

"The latest and fiercest of these assaults was the little 
book of the Viscount de Santarem, Recherches historiques, 
critiques, et biliographiques sur Americ Vespuce et ses voyages, 
Paris, 1842. For perverse ingenuity in creating difficulties 
where none exist this book is a curiosity in the literature of 
morbid psychology. The only interest that can be felt 

in this worthless book lies in the fact that an English translation 
of it was published in Boston in 1850, and is to be held 
responsible for the . outburst at which no one would 

have been so shocked as the illustrious author." Fiske, Discov. 
America. Vol. U. 
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FATllKli OF AMERICAN ANTIlROPOLOOT. 

^ Lewis Henry Morgan was born at Aurora, N. Y., November 
21, 1818. He was (graduated at. Union College in 1840, beeamc 
a lawyer at I i "Chester. N. Y., served in the state assembly in 
1861 and the state senate in 18«8. His earliest work, "The 
lieaKue of the Innjnois," was the first aeconnt of the organization 
and government of an Indian tribe. He died in Roehester, 
December 17, 1881. A majinifieent mausoleum marks hia resting 
plaee in Mount Hope Cemoter;-. He left $80,000 to fonnd a 
woman's eollcRC at the T^niversity of Roehester. 

Morftan was adopted by the Hawk elan, of the Seneca 
Nfition in 1846, when he received the name, Ta-ya-da-o-wnh-kuh, 
which is (ran.slated "one lyinjr across". He is known as the 
father of American anthropology. For i^ntical survey of 
.Morgan's scientific works, .sec Transactions, Morgan chapter. 
Vol. I., No. 3, by Dr. Roland B. Dixon, professor of anthropology, 
Harvard, "Some Aspects of the Scientific Work of Lewis Henry 
Morgan." 



DOMAINS OF THE ABORIGINES. 

""The greater portion of tbc United States east of the 
Mississippi was peopled by the family of the AJgoutpiins. Their 
original home was on the Ottawa river. At the beginning of 
Hie seventeenth century they numbered fully a quarter of a 
million. The tribes of this great family were nomadic in their 
haliits. roaming about from one hunting ground and river to 
another. There are proliably fewer than 100,000 Algoncinius 
remaining at this day, 

"Around the shores of Lake Erie and Ontario lived the 
Iro<]uois. Their domain extended south of the lakes to the 
valley of the upfier Ohio. At the time of their greatest power, 
the Iroquois embraced no fewer than nine different nations. The 
chief of these were the Rene-as. t'ayugas, Onondagas. Oneiilas 
and Mohawks constituting the famons Five Nations of New 
York. Later the Tusearoras were received into the league, thus 
making the Six Nations known to history. The warriors of 
this confederacy presented the Indian character under its most 
favorable aspects. They were brave, patriotic and eloquent: 
not wholly averse lo useful industry; living in respectable 
villages: filling the soil with considerable success: faithful 
as friends bnl terrible as enemies. Among the most Iiighly 
civilized Indians arc the Cherokecs of the south, who are saitl 
to be of the Iro(pioi3 family. 
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"West of the- Mississippi "was the great family of the 
Dakotas, whose territory extended from the Arkansas river 
to the country of the Esquimaux and westward to the Roeky 
Mountaius. Their language and institutions, diflfering much 
among the variims tribi's, are not so well understood as those 
of some other nations. South of the Dakotas, in a district 
nearly corresponding with the state of Texas, lived the wild 
Comanches, whose very name is a synonym for savage ferocity. 
Ueyond the Rocky Mountains were the Indian nations of the 
plains; the widely spread families of the Shoshonees, the Selish, 
the Klamaths. and the Califomians, On the Pacific slope 
farther si>uthward dwelt in former times the famous races of 
A/.tecs and Toltecs, the most civilized and least wariike of the 
primitive Indian nations." — Ridpath, History of the United 
States. 



FREEMAN OF OXFORD. 

'Edward Augustus Freeman (1S23-92), one of the most 
distinguished of reei'nt Elnglish historians, was educated at 
Oxford where he was a fellow of Trinity College and later 
Itegius professor of Modern History. Authority for assimilation 
is quoted from his essay on Race and Language. 



BARBARIANS ESTABLISH A DEMOCRACY. 

* Students of the modern League of Nations will recognize 
in the Iroquois confederacy many familiar features, but what 
stands out as a mark of wisdom and statecraft among the people 
of the Long House is the fact that these so-called savages 
formed their league of five nations of the same stock and 
language. The general features of the Iroquois alliance may be 
compared with Europe's offering. It has been summarized by 
Morgan in his "Ancient Society," as follows: 

1. The confederacy was a union of five tribes of the 
same stock and language, under one government on the basis 
of equality : each tribe remaining independent in all matters 
pertaining to local self-government. 

2. It created a genernl council of sachems who were 
limited in number, equal in rank and authority, and invested 
with supreme powers over all matters pertaining to the 
confederacy. 
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3. Fifty sac'hemsliips were created and named id 
perpetuity in certain clans of the several tribes; with power 
in these clans to fill vacancies as often as they oecnrred, by 
election from among their respective members, and with the 
further power to depose from office for cause; but the right 
to invest these sachems with office was reserved to the general 
council. 

4. The sachems of the confederacy were also sachems in 
their tribes and with the chiefs of these tribes formed the council 
of each, which was supreme over all matters pertaining to the 
tribe exclusively. 

5. Vnanimity in the council of the confederacy was made 
essential to every public act. 

6. In the general council the sachems voted by tribes 
which gave to each tribe a negative upon the others. 

7. The council of each tribe had power to convene the 
general council, but the latter had no power to convene itself. 

8. The general council was open to the orators of the 
people for the discussion of public questions, but the council 
alone decided. 

9. The c(mfedcracy had no chief executive magistrate 
or official head. 

10. Rxperiencing the necessity for a general military 
commander, th«y created the offtce in a dual form, that one 
might neutralize the other. The two principal war chiefs 
created were made equal in powers. 

Such are the main points of the confederacy which, the 
Iroquois maintain was formed by a council of wise men on the 
north shore of Onondaga Lake. The origin of the plan is 
attributed to a mythical or at least a traditionary person, 
Ila-yo-went-ha, who is the Hiawatha of Longfellow's poem. 
Among the people of the Long House there is a tradition that 
when his work was done, Ha-yo-went-ha miraculously 
disappeared in a white canoe which took the air and faded out 
of sight in the blue depths of the sky. Tradition has other 
prodigies which marked the formation of the confederacy, and 
maybe this investment of the supeniatural explains the 
determination of the bitter-enders among the so-called pagans 
of the people of the Long House to save their League. 
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FOREWORD 

The Rev. William M. Beauchamp, S. T. D.. LL. D., is 
admittedly our greatest living authority on the aboriginal 
inhabitants of New York State. Where document and tradition 
-fail the historian, Dr. Beaaebamp reveals Iroquois life and 
institutions through artifacts which the Indian buried with the 
bones of his people. Unfortunately for the student of modem 
research there were no Beauchamps of his scientific mind among 
the clas-sic and courageous missionaries of the contact period to 
gather and classify ethnic material. Within his own lifetime 
Dr. Beauchamp has seen archaeology become a scientific pursuit. 
His life lacks less than a decade of completing a century. His 
native state baa published his works which stand as official 
and authoritative. Morgan Chapter is happy in the honor of 
publishing this venerable scientist's latest work, which is given 
to the world in bis ninety-second year. 

Dr. Beauchamp was bom in Coldenham, Orange County, 
New York, on March 25, 1830. He went to Onondaga county 
early the following year and often saw the Onondaga Indians 
in the streets of Skaneateles and in his father's store, and thus 
began an interest in the Red Man. Picturesque incidents in 
the history of colonial New York increased this interest in early 
school life. 

His first public lecture was on the New York Iroquois. Of 
archaeology in its restricted sense he knew nothing, when he 
took charge of Grace church, Baldwinsville, in 1865. except 
the little found in Schoolcraft's notes on the Iroquois, and that 
was misleading. On the Seneca river near which he lived was 
a virgin opportunity. Curious relics abounded and there were 
stockades and earthworks not far away. 

It was some time, however, before Dr. Beauchamp thought 
much of these objects of study. Then strange articles were 
brought to him. so strange that he drew and described them 
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along with the more common articles. There was method in 
this and ten large volumes now contain thousands of original 
drawings with notes, and plans of other kinds. Oradoally the 
work took in a larger field, unconsciously fitting him for the 
New York State Museum work which he began in December, 1896, 
and ended lu December, 1905. This work included thirteen 
illustrated bulletins on early and recent life of New York 
Indians, one being a special volume on the history of the New 
York Iroquois. Since then he has made many addresses 
before societies on kindred subjects. For many years he waa 
a contributor to the Journal of American Folklore, and an oSlcer 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Beauchamp entered on his professional life, September 
21. 1862, and went to CracP chiiri-h. Raldwinsville, July 1, 1865, 
leaving there October 1, 1900, being then past seventy years of 
age. He received the degree of S. T. D., from Hobart College 
on November 30, 1886, and on June 14, 1920, he received the 
drgrei' of I.Ii. D. from Syracuse T'nivcrsity. 

Bishop Huntington appointed him one of the three 
examining chaplains of the diocese of Central New York, June 
n, 1884. He has held that office ever since. In 1905 Dr. 
Beauchamp was cho.sen president of the Syracuse Clerical Club, 
and after serving twelve years declined re-election. In 1889 he 
was made a director of the Onondaga Historical Association, 
and is now eldest in years and service with the rank of 
honorary president. In 1911 he was one of the five honorary 
members of the Xew York State Historical Association, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson being among the others. 

Socially Dr. Beauchamp is a 32d degree Mason, and historian 
and vice-president of the Masonic Veterans of Central New York. 
Profi'-ssionally he is often in the pulpit or engaged in other 
religious services, and indulges in botanical research in its 
appropriate seasons. In fact several natural sciences have 
helped him much in antiquarian work for which he has still a 
strong relish. 

I Jr. PcaurhHuip received the second award of the ('orn- 
planter Mednl for Iroquois resean-h, Febniary 20, 1006. He has 
been adopt'd into the Onondaga canton of the Six Nations. His 
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works, published as bulletius under the authority of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, include : 

"Aboriginal Occupation of New York," 1900; "Polished 
Stone Articles," 1897; "Earthenware of the New York 
Aborigines," 1898; "History of the New York Iroquois," 1905; 
"Civil, Religious and Mourning Councils and Ceremonies of 
Adoption of the New York Indians," 1907; "Metallic Ornaments 
of the New York Indians," 1903; "Metallic Impltments of the 
New York Indians," 1902; "Aboriginal Place Names of New 
York," 1907; "Perch Lake Mounds," 1905;-"Horn and Bone 
Implements of the New York Indians," 1902; "Aboriginal Use 
of Wood," 1905; "Wampum and Shell Articles," 1901; 
"Aboriginal Chipped Stone Implements," 1897. 

Before these he published "The Iroquois Trail" in 1892, 
and "Indian Names in New York" in 1893. For the Onondaga 
Historical Association he prepared "The Revolutionary Soldiers 
of Onondaga County," 306 pages, 1912, and "Moravian Journals 
Relating to Central New York, 1745- '66," 243 pages, 1916. For 
the same society he is now preparing a volume on New York 
Iroijuois Folklore, which necessarily includes some portions of 
the present paper, but has a wider field. This will soon appear,, 
and will include much almost unknown even to students of 
Indian life. 

ROBERT DANIEL BURNS, 

Recorder Morgan Chapter. 
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THE 

FOUNDERS OF THE NEW YORK IROQUOIS 

LEAGUE AND ITS PROBABLE DATE 

Had not the Five Nations founded the Kon&aioni — had not 
the Dutch and Ei^liah gained their friendship — there might 
have been no U. S. A., and the destinies of the world might 
have been changed. Yet the common name of the one who 
KQggested the forest confederacy was practically unknown to 
the white man a century ago, and is hardly more than a name 
to most men now. Its widest celebrity is due to Longfellow, 
who used but the name, placing it in a foreign environment, 
though retaining one great feature of his character: 
"How he prayed and how he fasted, 
"How he lived, aud toiled, and suflfered, 
"That the tribes of men might prosper, 
"That he might advance his people." 
Unselfish devotion to the good of others was the great 
feature of Hiawatha's character, in every tale we have of him. 
He was a pure-minded patriot, careless of rank or fame. The 
first historic mention of him shows this plainly. 

There came to the Mohawk valley in 1743. Pyrlaeus, a 
Moravian missionary, on his way to Onondaga, but who was 
turned back by the Indians. He stayed awhile at old Canajo- 
harie and learned some Mohawk words, on which he founded a 
Mohawk dictionary. He also learned something of their history, 
writing an account of this, which, until recently, was on record 
in Philadelphia, AH traces of this have disappeared, as far 
as my inquiries have gone, but a tew quotations have survived. 
The Mohawks gave him correctly the names of the head 
chief of each nation at the time the League was formed, adding 
that this took place "one age before the white people came 
into the country, and was suggested by Thannawage, an old 
Mohawk." This name agrees with Taenyawahke, or Taoanya- 
watha, which J. V, H. Clark said was the name of Hiawatha 
when he first came to Onondaga. 
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The next Indian reference to the origin of the Five Nations, 
as such, is from Canaasatego— not the great Onondaga but a 
Seueca chief of Pontiac's time — and this inclndes, like Clark's 
legend, divine agency. The Konosioni land, with its beautifol 
lakes, forests, fields and mountains, ihad emerged from the 
waters, but was unoccupied, and one of the gods came down 
to create man. He sowed five handfuls of red seed in the 
fertile fields of Onondaga. He was the Creator of these. He 
addressed the children when they were grown, in these words: 

"Ye are five nations, for ye sprang each from a different 
handful of the seed I «owed; but ye are all brethren, and I am 
your father, for I made you all ; I have nursed and brought you 
up: — Mohocks, I have made you bold and valiant, and see, I 
give you com for your food. Oneidas, I have made you patient 
of pain and hunger : the nuts and fruits of the trees are yours. 
Sennekers, I have made you industrious and active; beana do 
I give you for nourishment. Cayugas, I have made you strong, 
friendly and generous ; ground nuts and every root shall refresh 
you. Onondagoes, I have made you wise, just and eloquent; 
squashes and grapes have I given you to eat, and tobacco to 
smoke in the council. The beasts, birds and fishes I have given 
to you all in common. As I have loved and taken care of you 
all so do you love and take care of one another,'' with mueh 
more good advice poorly followed. 

When he had ended "he wrapped himself in a bright cloud, 
and went like a swift arrow to the sun, where his brethren 
rejoiced at his return." In some ways this resembles Clark's 
story. Ill this tale the country is Akanishionegy. Some years 
ago I found another purely human account which had escaped 
attention, in William Dunlap's "History of the New Nether- 
lands. Province and State of New York," published in 1839. 
He had it from Ephraim Webster in 1815. An inferior chief 
of the Onondagas "conceived the bright idea of union and of 
a great council nf the chiefs of the Five Nations. The principal 
chief opposed it. He was a great warrior, and feared to lose 
his influence as head man of the Onondagas. This was a selfish 
man." On this "the younger chief was silenced, bat he 
determined to attempt the great political work. This was a 
man who loved the welfare of others." First he went to the 
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Mohawks and Oneidas, his scheme being rejected at home, and 
then to the Cayugas and Senecas. All lavored the plan and a 
great council was called, but first he again saw the principal 
i.-)iief and agreed that he should be considered the author of 
The now popular plan and thus be made the head of five nations 
instead of one. He taught him, also, an old time illustratioD. 
A single stick was easily broken, but in five bound together 
ihere was strength. 

Next came J. V. H. Clark's story, which he had from 
Abraham LaFort and Captain Frost in 1843. This he wrote 
out carefully with a view to oratorical effect, reading it the 
following winter before the Manlius Lyceum and in Payetteville. 
It took permanent form in his history of Onondaga some years 
later, and to him we owe the name. I think two distinct stories 
are united in it. 

In this Taounyawatha, according to him the god of fisheries 
aud hunting grounds, or more correctly, said my interpreter, 
Ta-en-ya-wah-ke, The Holder of the heavens, landed at Oswego 
from his white canoe, ascended a hill on the west side, and 
looked back upon the lake, exclaiming "Oshwahkee! Oshwah- 
kee!"' which Mr. Clark interpreted, "/ see everywhere and 
see nothing.'^ 

Prom this, he said, Oswego has its name. The word really 
means "Flowing out." and is applied only to outlets of large 
rivers or towns upon them. Grand River in Ontario, Canada, 
has this name, and gave it to Lake Erie, The Great Kanahwha 
in Virginia had the same Iroquois name. 

The mysterious visitor was approached by two Onondaga 
imnters, who had observed his landing, and they became his 
companions in wonderful adventures. As these are fully detailed 
in Clark's Onondaga, I merely sketch them now. In the white 
canoe they all ascended the Oswego river to free the country 
from monsters and enchantments. A great serpent reached 
from bank to bank, but the magic paddle cut him in twain. 
Some miles farther another had the same fate and the fish 
confined there were freed. There was the finest kind of fishing 
for a while. In Iroquois lore serpents are always sources of 
evil. It is the special office of the Thunder gods to destroy them. 

The voyagers came near Onondaga lake, whieh then had 
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no outlet and extended far south among the hills. Taenyawabke 
made a small trench with bis magic paddle, which soon deepened 
and widened, the lake decreased in size, the salt springs appeared 
— a blessing to the Onondagas, though they knew nothing of 
salt till 1654. This may allude to the lowering of the lake 
in 1)^25. Near the site of BaldwinsviUe an encbantress was 
destroyed who guarded the groves of chestnuts. These became 
accessible and spread fast. 

The most marvelous adventure was above Cross lake, where 
two great mosquitoes, one on each river bank, destroyed all who 
tried to pass. One v/as soon slain, and the other fled with 
incredible swiftness, with Taenyawabke in close pursuit. Here 
I use my own account. The monster flew to Oneida and back 
to the Niagara river. An iudented stone shows where the 
demi-god sat down to rest and have a smoke. He laid down bis 
pipe and it burned a brown hole in the rock, which the Tuscaroras 
used to show. At Brighton, in Syracuse, the Great Mosquito 
got well tired, took to the ground and left his foot prints in 
the sand. Chief Abraham Hill said he had seen them there. 
They were hird-like and about twenty inches long. His pursuer's 
tracks were there, too, but I asked for no description of them. 
The monster met its death near North Syracuse, at a place still 
called Kah-yah-tak-ne-t 'ke-tah-ke, Where the mosquito Hex. by 
ibe Indians. Alas for the results. Its body decayed and became 
myriads of insects. 

Clark's account told of the killing of two great eagles at 
the Montezuma marshes, who had private preserves of water fowl 
there. Other nuisances were abated, and then Taenyawahkee 
laid aside his divine nature, assumed the name of Hiawatha or 
the very wise man. and made his home at Oro-ss lake. Te-ung-to. 
or home of the icisc man. according to <'lark. The Onondagas 
call it Teunento, at the cedar place- Hiawatha's name will 
be discussed later. 

There was a quiet time till the great Huron war came on, 
involving the Algonquins of Canada. A great council met on 
Onondaga lake, a little north of the village of Liverpool and a 
fine place for it. The peril was great. Hiawatha was summoned 
and after a time came, with gloomy forebodings. His daughter 
was with him and as they landed from the white canoe, a great 
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white bird swooped down, crushiDg the beautiful girl and being 
itself killed. Mr. Clark said this was the white heron, quite 
rare here. Its plumes, he said, were gathered up and worn 
liy the bravest warriors. 

Mr. A. B. Street, the author of Frontenac, had part of the 
story from a Cayuga chief, who said the Seneeas called it 
Sah-dah-ga-ah, the bird of the clouds, and the Onondapas 
Hah-googhs, with the same meaning. My Onoudaga interpreter 
called it Hah-books, and applied it to the winter pnll. the bird 
that never lights. For the incident itself, my friend, Dr. Horatio 
Hale of Canada, was told that a strange bird was shot just at 
dusk, and there was a rush to see what it was. Hiawatha's 
daughter, in delicate health, was knocked down, trampled upon 
and died. Hiawatha was stupefied, but a merry chief roused 
him and business went on. The League was formed. Hiawatha 
made the last speech to each nation and all, seated himself in 
his white canoe, and rose to heaven amid the sweetest melody. 

It is just here that a question arises. Mr. Clark used the 
story first as a lecture, naturally with some embellishments. He 
afterward said, in his controversy with Schoolcraft on the 
authorship of the story: "The name 'Hosce-noke,' at p. 278 of 
the 'Notes,' is an unadulterated fiction of my own, created for 
the occasion. Again, the speech of Hiawatha, as it 

appears at p. 280 of the Notes, is a pure invention of my own." 

These fictions do not discredit the reception of the main 
features of the story, and he cited them only to prove School- 
craft's plagiarism, but the speeches have often been quoted as 
the veritable words of Hiawatha. The leading statements will 
btand as a rule, but it is well to remember that Clark's words 
are not always, as he himself says, precisely those of his Indian 
friends. 

The story of the white canoe may be taken with reservations, 
but mainly becaose it most be compared with that of Dekana- 
widah, which may well be thought the original tale. In that 
case two stories have simply been told or received as one. The 
voyager came from the north on Lake Ontario, apparently from 
the early homes of the Onondagas, in the Black river country, 
perhaps from Out-en-nes-son-e-ta, Where the Iroquois League 
began to form — an allusion to its Onondaga origin. In Canada 
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and Northern New Torb canoes were made of white birch bark. 
In warB against Canada the Iroquois nsed brown elm bark for 
the same purpose, and their canoes were ruder in every way than 
those of their enemies. So Hiawatha's white canoe is a natoral 
and picturesque feature in this local story. • 

' ' The Traditional Narrative of the Origin of the Confederation 
of the Five Nations," which begins on page 65 of Mr. A, C. 
I'arker's State Museum Bulletin, No. 184, and was published in 
]916, has, of course, something to do with the question. The 
narrative forms but one section of "The Constitution of the 
Five Nations or the Iroquois Book of the Great Law," as arranged 
by Mr. Parker. There are conflicting stories from different 
persons as might be expected, but Mr. Parker has done a great 
service to many students in bringing so many of them together. 
Some of theiu I have had from the Onondagas, but much less 
from the Mohawks, who have put the Dekanawida legends in 
the front rank. 

It is evident from these that either Mr. Clark or his infor- 
mants, citnfused two stories, told by two Indians at one time. 
There is nothing surprising in that. I quote from the Canadian 
Ktory, in which, as so often in modern Indian tales, there are 
European features. As, for instance, when about to start, Deka- 
nawida giv<>H them a sigu to let them know at any time whether 
he is living or dead. If a certain tree is cut and blood flows 
from it he has lost his life. 

In preparation for his mission to the Iroquois he made a white 
.stone canoe in which to cross from the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, and invited his mother and grandmother, in modem 
style, to come and see him off. "Then the grandmother said, 
How are you going to travel, since your canoe is made out of 
Ktonet It will not floatT' Then Dekanawida said, 'This will 
be the flrst sign of wonder that man will behold: a canoe made 
out of stone will float. . Then he paddled away to 

Ihe eastward. ... In a few moments he disappeared out 
of their sight." 

"It happened that at that time a party of hunters had a 
camp on the south side of the lake now known as Ontario, and 
one of the party went toward the lake and stood on the bank of 
the lake, and beheld the object coming toward him at a distance, 
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and the man could not understand what it was that was 
approaching him ; shortly afterward he understood that it was 
a canoe, and saw a man in it, and the moving object was coming 
directly towards where he stood, and when the man (it was 
Dckanawida) reached the shore he came out of his boat and 
clhiibed up the bank. 

"Then Dekanawida asked the man what had caused them to 
be where they were, and the man answered and said: 'We are 
here for a double object. "We are hunting game for our living, 
and also because there is a great strife in our settlement.' " 

Dekauawida told them to go home. The Ka-rih-wi-yoh, 
Good Tidings of Peace and Po'a'er. had come and strife had 
ceased. The messenger of good tidings had come. Then came 
a meeting with Ta-do-dah-ho, whom he commanded to return to 
his home, and another with the Peace Queen, whose word was 
law in all Indian troubles. Curiously enough she was called 
Ji-kon-sa-se, the wild cat, though her peace measures differed 
from her name. Then he met Hiawatha, but the stories of their 
first meeting do not agree. 

As there is nothing to link the Onondaga chief with Canada 
or even Lake Ontario, the coming of Dekanawida seems the 
tirst story which Mr. Clark heard. All that passes before his 
hero assumes the name of Hiawatha belongs to this. 

In the second tale the heavenward flight and the celestial 
music may be an embellishment or not, hut may also have a 
more prosaic explanation. Up to the first great council at 
Onondaga lake Hiawatha's home and affiliations had been with 
the Onondagas. Because of his cordial reception by the 
Mohawks and of his friendship for their great chief, for a long 
time his closest companion, he had now cast in his lot with 
them and become a Mohawk chief. As such his name is heard 
in the great roll call of the condoling song. Historically 
conditions were changed and it was natural that he should slug 
a parting song, one of rejoicing because a great and glad task 
was triumphantly ended. If he went down the lake in a white 
canoe, all the better. And if we would know the words, here 
are some of those actually sung at Onondaga in 1655, on another 
peace occasion: 

"Good news! good news indeed! It is all good, my brother. 
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It is every way good that we speak of peace together ; that we 
use such heavenly words. ! the heautif ul voice that thou hast, 
my friend! O! the heautif ul voice that I myself have! Farewell 
',0 war ; farewell to its cruel hatchet. Long have we been insane, 
hut henceforth we are brothers — brothers indeed. This day 
the Great Peace is made! Farewell to war; farewell to arms. 
All we have now done— of every kind is in every way beautiful 
and good." Could anything have been better for the completion 
of the "Great Peace" of an earlier day? 

Mr. Schoolcraft had the manoscript of the story from Mr. 
Clark and published it as his own, saying he had received the 
tale from the Onondaga chiefs. Hence the quotations I have 
made. While a fair authority on the western Algonquins Mr. 
Schoolcraft ranks low on Iroquois themes and no one would 
think of quoting him as an authority on New York matters. 
Longfellow, however, had Hiawatha's name from him and used 
western legends collected by him. With poetic license he added 
new features, ignored or improved those he found, but all belong 
to a distinct Indian family, of a strange language, and have 
nothing to do with the real man. 

I say the real man, for he was such, and an Onondaga chief 
for some time. In Dr. Horatio Hale's "Lawgiver of the Stone 
Age," the subject is treated historically, as he had it from 
Iroquois chiefs at Onondaga and elsewhere. To them the super- 
natural features were but picturesque additions. I think he 
ascribed too much wisdom and goodness to him, but the general 
treatment of the subject is very good. 

I quote Dr. Hale's opinion, which is "that the justly 
venerated author of this confederation, the far-famed Hiawatha, 
was not, as some have thought, a mythological or a poetical 
creation, but really an aboriginal statesman and lawmaker, a 
personage as authentic and as admirable as Solon or Washington. 
The important bearing of these conclusions on our estimate of 
the mental and moral endowment of primitive or uncultivated 
man is too clear to require explanation." 

The tales I have received, while mystic and curious, have 
little of the supernatural, and are of a man using his best 
flndeavors to secure a great peace, a League of Nations, with 
some aid and some opposition. 
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Fyrlaeus mentions Dekanawida as the leading founder of 
tbe League. Mr. L. H. Morgan (League of the Iroquois, p. 101) 
says of him: — 

"Da-ga-no-we-da, the founder of the confederacy, and 
Ha-yo-went-ba, bis speaker, through whom he laid his plans of 
government before the council which framed the League, were 
both 'raised up' among the fifty original sachems, and in the 
Mohawk nation ; but after their decease these two sachemships 
were left vacant, and have since continued so. 

"Da-ga-no-we-da was an Onondaga, but was adopted by tbe 
Mohawks and raised up as one of their sachems. ' Having an 
impediment in his speech he chose Ha-yo-went-ha for bis speaker. 
They were both unwilling to accept oflSce, except upon the 
express condition that their sachemships should ever remain 
vacant after their decease. These are the two most illustrious 
names among the Iroquois." 

In his list of Mohawk chiefs, however, Ha-yo-went-ha comes 
second and Da-ga-no-wc-da third. Dr. Hale says of this (Iroquois 
Book of Rites, p. 31), "During my last visit to my lamented 
friend (in September, 1880), when we examined together my 
copy of the then newly discovered Book of Rites, in which be 
was greatly interested, this point was considered. The original 
notes which he made for his work were examined. It appeared 
that in the list as it was first written by him, from the dictation 
of a well-informed Seneca chief, tbe name of Dekanawidah was 
not comprised, A later, but erroneous suggestion from another 
source, led bim to believe that his first informant was mistaken; 
or that he had misunderstood bim, and to substitute tbe name 
of Dekanawidah for the somewhat similar name of Shatekariwate 
(in Seneca. Sadekeiwadeh), which stands third on the roll, 
immediately following that of Hiawatha." 

On the same page Dr. Hale recorded the boastful words of 
Dekanawida in refusing to have a successor. "Let the others 
have successors," he said proudly, "for others can advise you 
like them. But I am the founder of your league and no one else 
can do what I have done." Dr. Hale added : "The boast was 
not unwarranted. Tbongh planned by another, tbe structure 
had been reared mainly by his labors." 

In the notes to Alfred B. Street's metrical romance of 
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Frontenac (1849), mcDtioD is made of Toganawedah, a beantitol 
yoTing man who appeared among them just before the council, 
of Ilah-yah-wont-hah and his wonderful' passing away, and of 
Atotarho, the only one of the three founders who remained to 
complete the work. Of the latter, head chief of the Five Nations 
and always an Onondaga, Clark says not a word, and David 
Cusick nothing of the other two, while later writers place all 
ihree in the foremost rank. 

In one of the tales I have received, Hiawatha, unable to do 
anything at home, begins his journeys and lies down beside a 
small lake to rest. An immense flock of ducks alights on the 
surface, hiding it from his sight. He stirs and the birds are 
frightened. At onee every wing is spread, and in their rapid 
flight they bear every drop of water away. Another scene is 
before him. The bottom of the pond is white with shells and 
he gathers many, stringing them for future use. This, says this 
story, was the first Iroquois wampum, which Hiawatha caused 
to be used in all important business affairs. 

There are several stories about this. One of mine tells of 
p. change of materials. Hiawatha at last was far down tl»e 
Mohawk valley. It was nearly night when he approached the 
wall of a Mohawk town. It was not in good form, for a person 
of note to enter an Iroquois town uninvited. So he made a 
shelter and kindled a fire. The light was seen fmd mesBengers 
came to inquire his business. He made no reply but went on 
stringing the short quills of the wampum bird. This wonderful 
bird soars above the clouds, bat he had power to bring it down. 
The messengers were puzzled by his queer ways but asked the 
question again. No answer came, and they returned to the town. 

"What have you seen?" asked the chief. "We have seen 
an old man." they said, "who looks tired and sits by a fire, but 
he does not rest. He has curious quills, such as we have not 
seen before. He puts these on strings and hangs them by the 
fire, but he will not say a word." 

"Go back," said the chief, "and t^ him we offer him food 
and shelter here." They went and -^ave their message and 
Hiawatha said, "Tour chief must send me a string like the one 
I send, and then I will enter the town." 

Dekanawida had no quills from the wampum bird, bnt 
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wisely used those of the partridge instead. These were accepted 
and then came the first lecture on the use of wampum, alwayii 
indispensable since then. I had my first lecture from an Oneida 
ihief, whose ample supply covered almost every need. From 
Hiawatha's first use of these striogs probably came Dr. Hale's 
idea that his name referred to th« finding of the wampum belt. 
Belt of Wampum was the name of a later Onondaga chief. The 
two chiefs were now friends and the Onondaga unfolded his 
plans, which the Jlohawk agreed to at onee. They started west- 
ward on their mission and soon came to a party of Oneidas, 
resting under a great tree, and Hiawatha called them Ne-ah-te- 
en-tah-go-na. Big Tree People, and this is their council name still. 

In the grand council it is the custom to address them by this 
title and not by the more common national name. Each nation 
has these two names, but in a council where but one is 
represented the national name may be used. In this ease the 
two chiefs soon came to another large party, grouped around a 
peculiar large boulder, and Hiawatha called these Oneota-aug, 
People of the Upright Stone, the national Oneida name. 
Symbolically these may be united as a stone in the crotch of a 
tree. 

The Onondaga council name is Seuh-no-keh-te, Bearing the 
names, and this might be applied to Hiawatha, for he gave 
names on every trip. Of these journeys there were several, 
which I group as one. Thus, when they passed through Oneida 
late they were thirty miles north of the great trail to Onondaga. 
As they passed the islands in this lalte, which have historic 
importance, Hiawatha had a name ready. "This is Se-u-kah, 
where ,the 7i.-aters difide and meet again." The lake has this 
name still among the Onondagas. 

At the Montezuma marshes they found Indians spearing 
eels, of which the voyagers partook. Hiawatha said, "These 
are Tyu-1-a-kah. PcoMc of the Rushes. They shall be the Eel 
clan." He named all the clans. They were glad to reach firm 
land beyond, and called it Cayuga, IVhcre they draw the boats 
out. All this took time, for each nation wanted a year for 
consideration, and each one agreed to the plan before the next 
was visited. Indians never hurry business matters, but at last 
the task was accomplished, the League formed, and it was 
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provided that the chiefs present should have successors, bearing 
their names as titles. Dekanawida alone would have none of 
this. His name appears but once and in a separate class in the 
^eat condoling song. So to speak, he disappears, leaving but 
fifty original prinnipai chiefs. These are the words: 

"Now then, thou wert the principal of this Confederacy, 
Dekanawidah, with the joint principal, his son, Odadsbeghte: 
and then again his uncle, Dadodaho; and also again, hia son, 
Akahenyon: and again bis uncle, Kandariyu: and then again his 
cousin, Shadekaronyes. " 

In this, as in Pyrlaeus, Dekanawida represents the Mohawks, 
followed by the head chiefs of the Oneidas, Onondagas, and 
Cayugas, and the two head chiefs of the Senecas. ivho formed 
two great bands. 

A new titular head chief of the Mohawks took the place of 
Dekanawida in the roll call of the song, and the Mohawk list 
begins thus: "Now, then, hearken ye who were rulers and 
founders : 

"Tehkarihhoken! Continue to listen, Thou who wert ruler, 

"Hayenwatha! Continue to listen, Thou who wert ruler. 

"Shadekarihwade! That was the roll of you. Ton who 
were joined in the work. You who completed the work. The 
Great League. " 

It is impossible to completely separate the stories of the 
three founders but some variants may be grouped, and naturally 
Hiawatha stands foremost. They differ greatly in some reapecta. 
In one he has seven Onondaga daughters, who are destroyed by 
the magician. Ohsinoh, in order to oblige Hiawatha to go to the 
Mohawks, meet Dekanawida and form the League. Mr. Parker 
has told this pathetic story. 

Another story gives him three Onondaga daughters, the last 
of whom is killed when the beautiful white bird is shot. In this 
case it is Te.\'-.^-oh-ron-yoh-ron, the hifjh flying bird xi'hich pierces 
the sky, i. e., the wampum bird. In this story Kah-gooks 
appears in a difFeent way. 

My old friend, Baptist Thomas, had another story from his 
grandfather, which he told me, and afterward Mr. Parker, The 
idea that the great chief was at first a Mohawk is prevalent at 
Onondaga. I follow Mr. Parker's version in this. Hiawatha 
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left the Mohawks because, when his only sister, Dosiyu, died, 
no one came to comfort hit", though he had comforted others. 
Through coatinuous fighting the Mohawks had grown hard 
hearted, ami thus, sorely offended. Hiawatha came to Onondaga 
lake, built a hut near Liverpool, where he first saw Tadodaho. 
was frightened, and tried to get rid of him by shifting his hut 
from place to place. At Onondaga be took a wife, but at last 
went away on his great errand. 

At the foot of Bear Mountain, in Otisco, he stayed one night, 
and in the gloom heard a familiar peace song. "In the morning 
he ascended the mountain, and there he found five stalka of 
com springing from four roots, and there was only one large 
stalk at the root from which the five stalks grew. On each stalk 
were three large ears of ripe com." A large turtle appeared in 
the morning, danced the Ostowagona, or great Feather dance, 
and explained what he saw. It was the turtle who sang in the 
night, and thus he said: "Now this is the great com and yoa 
will make the nations like it. Three ears represent the three 
nations (those who had agreed to the plan) and the five stalks 
from a single stalk represent the five nations, and the fonr roots 
go to the north and west, the south and east." 

Hiawatha went on to the TuUy lakes and there occurred the 
episode of the ducks who dried up the pond, disclosing the 
shells, and farther on. the use of wampum under difScnlties. He 
had not a fair chance. 

The Onondaga chief, Dadodaho, or entangled, from the 
snakes twisting all over his head and tipping his fingers, was of 
bad character at first, shanned by all and opposed to the League, 
but was its founder according to David Cnsiek, who drew a 
famous picture of him and thus describes his appearance, mode 
of life and great deeds, "Perhaps 1,000 years before Colnmbos 
discovered the America-" It is well he said "perhaps." 

"About this time the Five Families became independent 
nations, and they formed a council fire in each nation, etc. 
Unfortunately a war broke out among the Five Nations ; during 
the unhappy differences the Atotarho was the most hostile 
chief, resided at the fort Onondaga; his head and body were 
ornamented with black snakes ; his dishes and spoons were made 
of sknlls of the enemy; after a while he requested the people to 
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change his dress, the people immediately drove away the snakes — 
r. mass oif wampum was collected and the chief was soon dressed 
in a large belt of wampum ; be became a law siver, and renewed 
the chain of alliance of the Five Nations and framed their 
internal government, which took five years in accomplishing it. 
At Onondaga a tree of peace was planted, reached the clouds 
of Heaven : under the shade of this tree the Senators are invited 
to sit and deliberate, and smoke the pipe of peace as ratification 
of their proceedings: a great council fire was kindled under the 
majestic tree, having four branches, one pointed to the south, 
west, east, north ; the neighboring nations were amazed at the 
powerful. confederates; the Onondaga was considered a heart of 
the country; numerous belts and strings of wampum were left 
with the famous chief as record of alliance, etc., after he had 
accomplished the noble work be was immediately named Atotatiin, 
King of the Five Nations; and was governed by the Senate, 
chosen by the people annually; the successor of the kings to 
follow the woman's line," as they yet do. 

Baptist Thomas, of Onondaga reservation, also gave his 
grandfather's account of Dadodaho and his encounters with 
Hiawatha: "He bad snakes in bis bair and covering his 
shoulders, and one great one came up from his thighs and went 
over his shoulders." The tradition is that his mind bad been 
in some way affected, and he had to be sought out and cured, 
pekanawida called for volunteers. Four couples were snccessively 
rejected, as in the tale of the Good Hunter, but at last two were 
sent in the form of birds, who found the chief and made their 
report : — 

' ' At great danger to ourselves we have seen Adodarhoh, We 
have returned and tell you that the body of Adodarhoh has seven 
crooked parts, his hair is infested with snakes and he is h 
cannibal." A poor prospect indeed, but he could be cored if 
the Peace songs were sung in the proper way. A long procession 
was formed from the Mohawk and Oneida towns. The Onondaga 
frontier was reached and a fire kindled, according to custom. 
They were welcomed there by the chief Onondagae and all 
marched to the abode of Dadodaho, the singer of the Peace 
hymn leading. If he made a mistake or hesitated he would fail 
to heal the chief. He failed and so did another. Dekanawida 
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tried and succeeded. "Then Adodarhoh was made straight and 
bis mind became bealtby." I judge tbat something was still 
lacking as be appears in opposition later, but again became 
reasonable. So complete was his recovery at last that to him 
was given the custody of the great council fire which his 
successors bold to this day. 

There is a dual organization of the Five Nations, and, as 
far as possible, each principal chief in Canada is represented 
by one of the same rank here. In some cases this role fails. 
The Mohawks all went to Canada and left no' one here to 
represent Hiawatha. In 1897 a published list of Canadian 
chiefs showed David Thomas as his successor, with Nicholas 
Gibson as Dadodaho.' At the same time Prank Logan was 
Dadodaho in New York. 

I attended the installation ' of his latest successor here in 
1917. He differed much from his famous predecessor, wearing 
good store clothes and a fine straw hat, instead of a head dross 
of snakes. He could afford to dress well for he had a good 
position in a great automobile factory. At the woodside fire an 
older chief appeared to less advantage, for thoQgh he wore 
spectacles he hesitated over the hard words as he read his part. 
Bnt then that happened also in singing the Peace Hymn for 
the first Tadodaho, three hundred years before. 

Until quite recently Dekanawida has attracted less attention 
in Kew Tork than in Canada, where he poses as the real founder 
of the League, as, traditionally, he claimed to be. On the work 
and character of the three concerned there is naturally some 
difference of opinion. No one greatly admires Tadodaho at any 
time. The question is between Dekanawida 's power and leader- 
ship and Hiawatha's idealism and wisdom. It may be best to 
say they were true yoke-fellows, pulling together and thus 
reaching great results. 

Dr. Hale, as a Canadian who studied the subject, carefully 
and on both sides, said: "The Five Nations, while yielding 
abundant honor to the memory of Dekanawida. have never 
regarded him with the same affectionate reverence which has 
always clung to the name of Hiawatha. His tender and lofty 
wisdom, his wide-reaching benevolence, and his fervent appeals 
to their better sentiments, enforced by the eloquence of which 
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he was master, touched chords in the popular heart which have 
continued to respond until this day. Fragments of the speeches 
in which be addressed the cooucil and the people of the League 
are still remembered and repeated." 

I think my friend was right. Dekanawida was a dictator — 
Hiawatha a persuader; the one a demi-god, the other a 
sympathetic man. The so-called Ck>nBtitution of the league 
begins with the emphatic "I Am." He does all things, and as 
be pleases. The mandate commences thos : — 

"I am Dekanawida, and with the Five Nations Confederate 
Lords I plant the Tree of the Great Peace. I plant it in yonr 
territory, Adodarboh, and the Onondaga Nation, in the territory 
of you who are Firekeepers. " 

There are curious stories of Dekanawida. He was a child 
of destiny and of supposed Huron and virgin birtb in Canada. 
Others make him at first an Onondaga chief adopted hy the 
Mohawks. It was revealed, say some, that he would bring 
misfortune to the Hurons, and he was thrice exposed in the 
winter by his grandmother, bnt miraculoiisly restored. The 
Huron overthrow came from the League of which be claimed to 
be the founder. Like Hiawatha, with whom be is sometimes 
confused, he came across Lake Ontario in his white canoe, but 
it was of marble. Qlooskap. the Abenaki demigod, bad also a 
stone canoe in which he arrived and departed. The Mohawk 
chief is of no great prominence in New York tales, but has a 
leading place in Canada where most of the Mohawks now are. 
Besides, he looked out for them. No legal business could be 
done without their Lord's presence. That is very well in 
Canada, but was not required in early days in New York, as 
plainly appeared. 

Leaving the Constitution for awhile there is another 
document officially set forth in 1900, by the Five Nation chiefs 
in Canada, which now combines tradition and modem rules. I 
pass over mneb of the narrative, in which Dekanawida and 
Hiawatha are equally active, but the former assumes leadership. 
When the delegates of four nations come to Onondaga lake for 
the final meeting with the Onondagas. these two chiefs bring 
some across from the west shore in the white stone canoe, which 
Hiawatha guides. A great storm twice arises through Tado- 
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daho's magic power, and twice Dekanawida commands peace, 
and twice there is a great calm. Hiawatba goes back for some 
late comers, including the Peace Queen or Mother of Nations, 
an interesting person. He tells them that if they cross in a 
great calm, it will mean that the Great Peace will be established, 
and so it was. The lake was still. How the deiegatcs from four 
nations happened to be on the. west side of the lake when half 
came from far east, I do not know, unless for a preliminary 
conference, of which a glimpse appears. 

Something may be said about the names of these three chiefs 
and their meaning. Tadodaho's name is variously spelled, 
Atotarho, given by David Cusick, being the more common, and 
I have quoted his aeeourit in full. Pyrlaeus makes it Tatotarho, 
and usually it is translated entangled. Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt 
gives another spelling and meaning, Wathatotarbo, he obstinately 
refused to acqiiicsee. but refers it to no dialect. It is not 
Onondaga. Dekanawida is thus given by him, as mcaninjr /n'o 
rk'cr currents fhzi'ing together. He thought him a pine tree 
chief, which anticipates too much. Arthur C. Parker a.'cepts 
this meaning but in "The Constitution of the Five Nations," 
page 15, is this; "I am Dekanawidah, so named because my 
virgin mother dreamed that it should be so and no one else shall 
ever be named by this name." In every possible way he would 
stand alone. 

Hiawatha's name is variously defined. Lewis H. Morgan's 
Seneca interpreter gave it as Ha-yo-went-ha, he iiiio combs, in 
allusion to his combing of the snakes out of Tadodaho's head. 
Pere Cuoq suggested the river maker, with which Hewitt agrees. 
Daniel LaFort could give me no meaning, though Clark said he 
had that of very wise man from LaFort 's father, De-hat-kah-tous. 
He probably misunderstood him, as the Onondagas often applied 
such words much as we do — descriptively and not as a name. A 
Pine Tree chief might have been thus mentioned. 

Dr. Hale translated the name, he who makes or seeks the 
tvampum belt, alluding .to the stories of this. Strictly speaking 
there were no wampum belts in Hiawatha's day, though some 
may have been made of porcupine quills. Fresh water shells arc 
quite rare on Onondaga sites, except of clam shells, used for 
food. Loskiel describes the first strung wampum as made of 
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s-hort cylinders of colored wood. Real shell wampum is of 
historic date, but soon became wonderfully abundant when the 
Dutch came. Dr. Hale, however, thought Hiawatha had handled 
existing belts, but this would make his era too recent. 

My able interpreter, Albert Cusich — who also aided Dr. Hale 
jind Mr. Parker, and was highly esteemed by all — told me, after 
much study, that it meant, essentially, one who has lost his mind 
and seeks it. knowing where to find it : i- c, he might seem crazy 
to some, but the end would show he was right. He knew what 
he was about. This interpretation certainly fits the case, and 
Mr. Parker also accepts it in a briefer form. As with us, some 
rames are easily defined and some have lost their meaning. The 
presence or omission of a letter may change the sense entirely. 
Of more importance than the name is the character, and that of 
Hiawatha is of a high type. He labors for the good of others, 
seeking nothing for himself. If it was a true likeness it speaks 
well for him. If it was idealized it speaks well for his people. 

As there are tew Mohawks here it is only in Canada that the 
true successors of the good chief follow in his train. The way 
in which they are chosen, the ceremonies with which they are 
installed, though much abridged, are of h'gh interest still. In 
the nature of things the condoling songs, mourning for the dead 
chiefs and lamenting other changes, must be of later date than 
the League, but they preserve the names of those chiefs who 
met by Onondaga lake to do a great work — greater than they 
knew. Let us hope that a higher welfare may come. 

From the condolence Mr. Morgan had his list of the fifty 
chiefs and their clanship. Dr. Hale added the songs and 
interpretation, a few items and ample notes. I added the fall 
ceremonies, which I have often attended, secured all the music 
through Albert Gusick, who also aided me in forming Gie 
Onondaga syllables into words. This work is thus complete and 
none too soon. The results have been published for the State 
Museum. The Onondaga words are intoned at the first and 
second removals of the curtains. A possibility in this intoning 
is curiously provided for in No. 64 of the Conatitntion : — 

"At the ceremony of the installation of Lords, if there is 
only one expert speaker and singer of the law and the Pacification 
Hymn to stand at the council fire, then when this speaker and 
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tinger has finished one'side of the fire he shall go to the opposite 
side and reply to his own speech and song. He shall thus act for 
both sides of the fire until the ceremony has been completed, 
^uch a speaker and singer shall be termed the 'Two Faced,' 
because he speaks and sings for both sides of the fire." 

1 have often attended the Onondaga condolences, and this 
change might occur at the woodside fire, where the condolers 
and mourners sit ranged on opposite sides of this, but it is more 
conspicuous id the council house at the banging and removal of 
the curtains. After the chant of the long roll call of chiefs a 
curtain is stretched across the room, separating the moumera 
from the condoling visitors, emblematic of the covering of the 
Lead while looking on the dead. Behind this seven bunches of 
purple wampum are placed on a rod, and the greatest hymn of 
all is sung with fine effect. The curtain is removt^d und a Rirger 
takes a bunch at a time, intones his song and delivers the wampum 
to the mourners, who place it on another rod, till al! the strings 
are there. Then he says, "Show me the man." 

The response is, "Wait." The curtain is again hung and 
all is repeated, usually by the same singers. Then the new chief 
is presented and receives his wampum and a charge telling; hia 
new duties. On dififerent reservations there are slight variations, 
but written or printed copies now aid in uniformity though not 
in impressiveness. 

Intoning is, or was, used on other occasions. In the 
Moravian journals at Onondaga we learn that all messages were 
presented to the Grand Council in this way. About the same time 
William Henry, a captive of the Senecas, described what he called 
"the quoting tone, being what they use when repeating messages, 
treaties or anything that has been said by others in former times, 
distant places or preceding councils: a tone so particular, that, 
if you come into a council in the middle of a speech, you can 
tell whether the person speaking is delivering his own sentiments 
or reciting those of another, this tone having the same effect in 
Iheir speeches and answering nearly the same end, with our 
marginal inverted commas in writing, to distinguish borrowed 
passages quoted as authorities-, only that the Indians have three 
differences in the quoting tone, none of which we have in writing. 
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viz., the approving accent, the disapprftving accent, and the 
uncertain or doubting." 

The so-called Constitution of the League is very elaborate, 
and has, prefixed, the legend of Dekanawida and Hiawatha. Aa 
cominal memorials of its adoption there are the two great belts 
which I bought at Onondaga for the State Museum, both much 
shorter than when I first knew them. The one of fifty rows, 
the Onondagas say symbolizes the evergrowing Tree of Peace, 
with many branches. The other of forty-five rows, is sometimes 
called the great covenant belt, showing many nations. What- 
ever their nature they are by no means old, as examination will 
ahow, but are the widest belts on record. 

Knowing how Col. Van Schaick's five hundred and fifty-eight 
men loaded themselves with plunder and how complete was the 
surprise when he burned the Onondaga towns in 1779, I have 
little faith that many New York wampum belts are old. Read 
this brief record of April 25, '79, at Port Stanwix: "This day 
we were busy collecting the plunder and making equitable 
distribution of it to each Company." On the day of the attack 
the same writer said, "They then plundered the houses of the 
most valuable things and set lire to them." 

In 1696, when Count Frontcnac eame against them, the 
Onondagas had time to remove a pood deal and yet lost much 
of value. Some caches had been made, but most were discovered, 
"The grain and the rest of the plunder, consisting of kettles, guns, 
hatchets, stuffs, belts and some peltries, were pillaged by our 
Prenehmen and fodians." 

The probability is that all the' surviving Ironuois belts were 
made at Buffalo and vicinity, after the Onondagas went to 
Buffalo creek in 1779. The British were lavish in gifts and the 
Iroquois never had such prosperous times. They conld afford 
wampum belts on a grand scale. 

In Mr. Parker's copy of "The Constitution of the Pive 
Nations," p. 47, these words occur: 

"A broad dark belt of wampum of thirty-eight rows, having 
a white heart in the center, on either side of which are two white 
squares, all connected with the heart by white rows of beads, 
shall be the emblem of the unity of the Five Nations." 

In this the heart is supposed to represent the Onondagas as 
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the heart of the League and the squareB on either side, the other 
four Dations. A later inti'rpretatioii turns the belt bottom up, 
the heart becoming the tree of peace — not a bad idea. Still 
another — when Abtam LaFort, De-hat-ka-tous, iu 1848 showed 
thia belt and fwenty-five others to Mr. J. V. Clark, it was "six- 
teen inches broad by four feet long, representing the first union 
and league of the Five Nations. . . . The several nations are 
distinguished by particular squares, and these are joined together 
by a line of white wampum and united to a heart in the center, 
implying the union of hand and heart as one." 

I saw what remained of these belts in 1878, the first white 
man to see them after Mr. Clark. More than half had disappeared, 
and this one bad lost half of its length, if he measured it 
correctly, which I very mii(;h doubt. The usual scale would make 
it about ten inches wide and perhaps now less than two feet 
long. Mr. Clark liked large figures, but that has little to do 
with this belt's meaning. 

The Canadian interpretation (not Mr, Parker's) goes on to 
say more exactly, "The first of the squares on the left represents 
the Mohawk nation and its territory; the second square on the 
left and the one near the heart, represents the Oneida nation 
and its territory; the white heart in the middle represents the 
Onondaga nation and its territory, and it also means that the 
heart of the Five Nations is single in its loyalty to the Great 
Peace, the Great Peace is lodged in the heart (meaning 
with Onondaga Confederate Lords), and that the Council Fire 
is to bum there for the Five Nations, and further, it means that 
the authority is given to advance the cause of peace, whereby 
hostile nations out of the Confederacy shall cease warfare; the 
white square to the right of the heart represents the Cayuga 
nation and its territory, and the fourth and last white square 
represents the Seneca nation and its territory." The squares 
next the heart are the largest. This is a geographical 
interpretation from east to west, in which the most important 
nations are made the smallest, and nothing is said of the squares 
which have disappeared at each end. The continued white line 
of union shows this plainly. The old Indian interpretation holds 
its own. There was one heart or one tree of peace for the 
League, there were originally three squares on each side for 
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Ihe six confederate nations. The belt is not old but ia anomalous 
in this — that the Ttwcaroras were thus included. 

The Constitution is said to have been long preserved by 
wampum belts and strings, and lately reduced to writing. Its 
value is that it accurately preserves many ancient, modem and 
local features of Indian life. Many of these can be accurately 
dated at long intervals. Law making was progressive then as 
in our own case. All of the remaining Onondaga belts were in 
the bag which Mr. Clark described when I first saw them thirty- 
three years ago. I quote his description: "It is made of the 
finest shreds of elm bark, and a person without being apprised, 
might easily mistake it for the softest flax. Its capacity would 
exceed a bushel. This bag is reported to be as old as the league 
itself, and certainly bears the marks of great antiquity." 

While I was preparing my illustrated treatise on wampum in 
1899. I had an opportunity of seeing a mode of voting quite 
novel to one knowing only New York methods and early records. 
T wished to see their few remaining belts, and, if possible, get 
photographs of them. They had lost most of these after trusty 
John Buck's death, and a formal application was necessary. In 
due time I was notified of a meeting of the Orand Council at 
Oshweken and made my appearance, being assigned a lofty seat 
and two interpreters. The Elder Brothers, the Mohawks and 
Senecas, sat on one side of the hall ; the Tonnger Brothers, the 
Ooeidas and Cayugas, were on the other; the Onondagas, as P^re 
Keepers, were in the center. After some preliminaries my 
request went to the Lords present. They voted according to 
Canadian rules as they are said to have been made by Dekana- 
wida. The 9th rule is this: — 

"All the business of the Five Nations' Confederate Council 
shall be conducted by the two combined bodies of Confederate 
Lords. First the question shall be passed upon by the Mohawk 
and Seneca Lords, then it shall be discussed and passed by the 
Oneida and Cayuga Lords. Their decisions shall then be referred 
to the Onondaga Lords (Fire Keepers) for final judgment." If 
There is a disagreement the Fire Keepers decide the question, but 
merely confer on agreement. Then they report to the Mohawk 
Lords, who announce the decision. In New York historic 
eouucils each nation voted for itself. The distinctions of the 
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aristocracy and the common people were plainly marked at an 
early daj'. The government never has been democratic. 

The Constitution may be studied to advantage, for it deals 
with many interesting details of every day life now, even to the 
broomstick across the door to show absence from home. All 
»re fully and methodically set forth, greatly aiding those who 
have not time or opportunity for long or close observation. 

There remains one question — that of time. When did 
Hiawatha and Dekanawida live, and iwhen was the League 
formed! The answer is partly traditional, partly historical, but 
ultimately archaeological. 

When closely examined the early traditions give but a recent 
date — the Onondagas now say A, D. 1600 — a close enough period. 
Everyone disregards David Cusiek's date of 1000 years before 
CoLombus came. Mr. L. H. Morgan, on the belief of some 
intelligent Senecas and Tuscaroras "would place the epoch of 
its formation about A. D. 1459." and Dr. Hale accepted this. In 
1875, he said, the chiefs he interviewed on the Onondaga 
reservation near Syracuse, said "it was their belief that the 
confederacy was formed about six generations before the white 
people came to these parts." John Bnck, keeper of wampum in 
Canada, in 1882, thought it was then "about four hundred years" 
since the League was formed. The New York Onondagas after- 
ward testified that the League was formed about A. D. 1600. 
Clark says of the date, "Webster, the Onondaga interpreter, 
and good authority, states it about two generations before the 
white people came to trade with the Indians." Schoolcraft said, 
"Tliere is a tradition among portions of the Senecas, -that the 
present confederation took place four years before Hudson sailed 
up the river bearing his name. This gives A. D. 1605." He 
£lso had a story from Ephraim Webster, through Mr. Tyler of 
Seneca Falls, which, he said, his father had "from Webster's 
own lips, namely, that the confederation, as related by the 
Onondagas, took place about the length of one man's life before 
The white men appeared." practically agreeing with Clark. 

I have already mentioned the date given by Pyrlaeus, but 
he iid<led another which no one cares to quote; "The Senecas, 
who were the last who at that time bad consented to the alliance, 
were called the youngest son; but the Tuscaroras, who joined 
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(he confederacy probably a hundred years afterwards, assmned 
that name." Now the Tusearoras were received about 1714, 
and if the Seneca alliance was about 1614 or a little earlier, it 
agrees with Champlain 's distinction of the Seaeeas from the 
Iroquois. Remember that when he, with hie Canadian friends, 
came against the Oneida fort at Nichols' Pond in 1615, the 
Oneidas expected no help from the Mohawks on one side or the 
Onondagas on the other, nor did Champlain's followers dread 
interference or take the slightest precaution against it, I do 
not claim that there was no League at all at that date, but it 
certainly was not the elaborate structure pictured in the 
Constitution. Tet from Oneida statements the Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland made a date of 1608, and it really is difficult to make 
it much earlier. 

The common objection on the difference in dialects is easily 
understood. At first the Onondagas were in Jefferson eonnty, 
working southward into their later territory; the Oneidas were 
near Ogdensburg and Preseott; the Mohawks, a late offshoot of 
Ihe Hurons, dwelt at and about Montreal with possessions in 
Vermont. There was ample space and time for differentiation 
and it came through the operation of natural laws. Each had its 
own territory, before the League as well as after, and thus its 
own dialect. 

Before coding to Tadodaho Dekanawida called the chiefs 
ond people together and they went in solemn procession from 
the Mohawk capital to Onondaga, led by one man, "singing the 
Peace songs as he walked." The party passed through twenty- 
two old village sites and camping places. "All these places 
were in the Mohawk country." In the condolence song Dr. Hale 
has eight of these for the Wolf clan, six for the Turtle, and four 
for the Bear, with five lately added. There is no distinction of 
nationality, and Oneida, Onondaga and Seneca, recent names, 
are easily recognizable among them. My Mohawk copy of the 
condolence has the same with slight variations in spelling. I 
will point out hut one, and this is of special interest. It is 
0-nen-yo-deh, the proirudhifi slonc. which gives the Oneidas 
their name. I give the following account, written by my friend, 
Mr. A. W. Palmer, who has done much successful research work 
at the Oneida fort site of 1615. As it is not mentioned in my 
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Aboriginal Occupation of New York I will say it is a moderate 
distance to the south of Perryville, and that this original Oneida 
stone has been destroyed. The series of stones varied greatly 
in form and size. Mr. Palmer said : — 

"In m.v early youth the Indians used to pass here frequently, 
and nearly alv.ays toward the south. I feared them greatly. To 
my anxious inquiries as to where they were going and what for, 
my grandfather told me that they went up to Fenner to visit 
the place where they used to live, and to eamp near a rock, 
which he called their 'council stone.' Later I learned that the 
rock in question was on the farm now owned (1900) by Patrick 
Dougherty, and on the site of a well-known historic Indian 
village. From the family of Paul Maine, who lived about one- 
fourth mile from the stone, I learned that the Oneida Indians 
visited the stone. twice a year, sometimes camping for days in 
the vicinity ; but never at the stone — visiting it only at night. 
Jliss Phebe Maine, in whose company I first visited the stone, 
told me something of the legend of the stone rolling there from 
the far northwest, and pointing oat to the tribe the place on 
which to build their village. . She also told me that, 

as a child, in company with some older persons, she once saw a 
part of some strange ceremony performed by the Indians about 
the stone. The stone in question was a large granite botdder, 
somewhat oval in shape and as tall as a man. It was drilled 
and blasted for James Qebbery of Perryville, who 

then owned the farm." 

Mr. Palmer also wrote me that this was a mile sontheast of 
Perryville, and "was a dark crystalline stone, quite erect and 
reaching about seven feet above ground." His early home was 
near Clockville. 

Champlain's expedition of 1609 was against the Mohawks 
or Irociuois. as he always termed them, and he defpated a large 
patty. That of lfil5 was "against the Antouhonorons, " else- 
where called an Iroquois fort. "The Antouhonorons," he said, 
"are fifteen villages, built in strong positions; . . their 

country is fine and in a good climate near the River St. Lawrence, 
the passage of which they block to all other nations. 
The Iroquois and the Antouhonorons make war together against 
all the other nations except the Neutral nation." 
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Thus the Iroquois were then distinct from, but allied witb 
the Antoahonorona, whose country was around Lake Ontario. 
In early accounts the Iroquois or Mohawlks commonly inclade 
the closely related Oneidaa, the French distinguishing the rest 
as the Sonontouehronons or Great Hill People and the Dutch 
calling tbem Senecas. It was not until December, 1634, that 
the Dutch visitors at Oneida learned the names of all. There 
was then no treaty with them as a body, but one was made 
ill 1645. 

In 1635 the Jesuit Relations mention all individually and 
collectively for the first time, adding "all of whom we 
comprehend under the name of Iroquois." Tet the Relation 
of 1643 divides all into Senecas and Mohawks, like the Dutch, 
and the latter rarely used the other names before 1662. The 
alliance was at first for peace between themselves, each nation 
making its own treaties. In 1636 there was peace between the 
Hurons and Senecas, and a yoting Seneca at once joined the 
Onondagas that he might still wage war. It was a mistake for 
him, for he was captured and terribly tortured. 

In 1654 the Mohawks were Quite hostile to the Onondagas, 
and "were at the point of entering into war" with the Senecas, 
but these little affairs were settled. The League had much tty 
learn in its youth. 

That the Mohawks once lived in Canada is jrell known. 
When Jacques Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence to Quebac 
and Montreal in 1535 he heard Iroquois spoken so much that 
he preserved some words and names. At Montreal he visited 
and described an Iroquois town. In 1691 the four western 
nations told of a ship which visited their forefathers in former 
days, adding that "in that ship were Christians, amongst the 
rest one Jacques with whom we made a Covenant of Friendship," 
when or with whom we can only surmise. Cartier found Iroquois 
living on the St. Lawrence in 1535. Champlain went np the river 
in 1603 and not one remained. Where had they goneT The 
historical answer is into what is now New York, bat not at once. 

The story of Algonquin perfidy was told by several early 
historians, and Charlevoix said it was the most credible story 
of the origin of the Iroquois war that he could find. The out- 
raged Iroquois "bound themselves by oath to perish to a man 
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or to have their revenge." They left Canada, learned war 
prudently, and in due time, said that writer, "They poured all 
at once upon the AJgonquins, and commenced that war of which 
we saw only the conclusion, and which set all Canada on fire." 
He thought the outrage was of rather recent date when 
Champlain came. 

In this the earliest date we have is 1535, when the Iroquois 
were peacefully living in Canada, which leaves sixty-five years 
to the Onondaga present date of the League in 1600. Anyone 
can see that it is idle to place it before 1535. In the due time 
that elapsed there was quite an interval of peace, an orderly 
exodus from Canada, a time of prudent preparation for war by 
an unettilled people, seeking hiding places for a time and then 
gradually coming into the open, ready for the fight. I usually 
date the League in 1590, in deference to some others, but with 
an inner feeling that ten years or more later is nearer the truth. 

The difficulty is to tell where they were during this time 
of preparation. As Charlevoix said of that time, the Algonquins 
"never yielded to them in valor and could easily have crushed 
them by numbers." Champlain's words may be recalled here. 
As they paddled along the western shore of the lake in 1609, 
liis Algonquin allies told him that the Vermont shore belonged 
to the Iroquois — his name for the Mohawks — and that there were 
beautiful valleys and fertile cornfields there, well suited to a 
people like them. The mountains were a natural defense and 
the valleys gave them food. While there they built no large 
towns, lest they might attract attention, waging war only on 
southern foes where their future homes were to be. Thus they 
prepared for a better day. The time came and now they had 
entered the Mohawk valley, without relinquishing their northern 
claims. The historical argument can be carried much farther. 
What does archaeology say? 

As regards New York this is, in a way, a new science. Once 
we gathered Indian relies merely as sneh, classifying them as 
pipes, pots and potsherds, arrowheads, stone axes, etc. Now 
we say, "This is Iroquois: this Algonquin; this Eskimo-, this 
from the Mound builders; this from Illinois; this from Long 
Island." We read unknown history in this way. We say the 
Eskimo, just so far south of Lake Ontario and just so far west 
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along its shores, came here to bunt and fish in by-gone days. As 
yet we do not say when this was, bat of the fact we have no 
doubt. We can apply part of this to the Mohawk valley, 
distinguishing every Mohawk Indian site from the Algonqnin 
and others, and often its relative age. 

The real question is not when did the Senecas, Cayogas and 
Onondagas enter their historic territory. In this order they 
came at an early day. Ask rather, "Wheii did the Oneidas, and 
ubove all the Mohawks, comet This simplifies the matter for, 
beyond all doubt, they were the last comers. 

In the Oneida territory I have but one important site to 
examine more exactly. A brief visit gave some recent features 
and its reputation tends in the same direction. It is among the 
hills and there were no early Iroquois town sites in the lowlands 
near Oneida lake. In the Mohawk valley it is much the same. 
Van Rensselaer bought all of Albany county from the Mohikaos, 
but the Mohawks held the valley from Schenectady westward 
to Little Falls. In 1630 they had a fort cast of Schoharie creek, 
which they abandoned at that time. Prehistoric forts are rare — 
in fact I may say but three are definitely known there. One 
on the south side of the Mohawk, which I partially examined, 
seeniR old, as I think it is. It has a simple bank across an 
elevated terminal plateau between two streams, and was figured 
by Mr, E, G. Squier in 1848. He said it is, "in many respects, 
the most remarkable in the State. It is the only one known 
which is situated upon waters fiowing into the Hudson river. 
Its nearest neighbors upon the west are the ancient works in 
Onondaga county, a hnndred miles distant. Between it and 
the Atlantic, we are not aware of the existence of a single 
monnment of like character." Later research gives different 
results. 

On the northern side it is hard to date the northenmost 
fort as early as 1590, so closely does its earthenware connect 
it with recent sites. Another I have not visited, but know its 
character and contents, which are much like the last. With two 
competent local archaeologists I went to almost every known 
Mohawk site in that part of the valley — all that I would consider 
old — and our reluctant conclusion was that the Mohawks bat 
recently entered their valley, and that Hiawatha's day was bat 
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little over three centuries ago. The League was not formed 
till the Mohawks came. That is plain. We know ver? closely 
when they came. In three ways I have tested the matter, and 
cannot escape the conclusiou of the New York Onondagas, that, 
at or about the end of the sixteenth century, the League was 
formed. It is idle to say that the Onondaga council fire burned 
from time immemorial in their own valley. We know when it 
was kindled there and can point out and date every place where 
it burned for 120 years before that time. There were sis of 
these east and southeast of Onondaga lake. 
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THE 

ARCHEOLOGY OF THE GENESEE COUNTRY 

By FREDERICK HOUGHTON, M. S. 

From the eariiest times the broad, beautiful valley of the 
Genesee river has furnished a convenient and easily traveled 
road from the Great Lakes to the Allegheny river; and the 
Finger Lakes region, immediately contiguous and easily reached 
from the Valley, provided an equally convenient and accessible 
road to the streams flowing into the Atlantic. There is small 
wonder, then, that the Valley and the country about it, the 
Genesee Country of the early colonials, were utilized freely from 
earliest times by restless, ever-shifting, primitive hunters and 
fishermen. Nor need we wonder that the fertile and delectable 
lands of the Genesee Country would attract to them those more 
sedentary nations whose people depended for their subsistence in 
some measure upon their farms. That these aboriginal nations 
of hunters, fishers and farmers must have left some vestiges 
of their existence there was inevitable ; and, in truth, the whole 
of that country yields abundant remains of the Indians who once 
inhabited it. Sandy knolls yield scattered flakes of chert, the 
refuse from the manufacture of an arrow point by some needy 
hunter; occasional chert points or carefully polished stone 
hatchets are turned up by some plowman in his fields, fresh from 
the hands of the hunters who lost them. Small areas on the 
terraces of streams or the shores of lakes yield abundant points, 
axes and primitive ornaments, the sites, seemingly of some small 
hunters' camps; and high plateaus above streams, even the 
crests of the highest hills, occasionally show discolored areas of 
soil, from which may be gathered yearly great quantities of 
animal bones, charcoal, curious clay potsherds, simple toots 
and ornaments made from bone, antler, or shell, and occasionally 
articles of brass, iron and glass. In a few instances the early 
settb'rs noted that these areas were eircumscribcd by earthen 
embankment^; and at one place in the Valley such an embank- 
ment still persists. 

Careful study of these areheological remains has yielded a 
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rather definite idea of tlie culture of the people who produced 
them, and iu most cases of their identity. Their life, their customs, 
their movemeuts in the Genesee Country, and even the migrations 
which bruught them to it, have been made clear. 

A caret ul scrutiny of collectiuns of Indian articles found 
in the Uenesee Country, combined with a field study of the 
various sites, shows that there are represented at least two 
different types of people; and comparison of these collections 
with those in other parts of the country shows that these two 
types can safely be said to be, oue of Iroquoiau, the other ol 
Algonkiiin, origin. The -^eueea nation uf the Iroquoian people 
is known to have occupied the Clcnt^see Country from recent 
historic times back to the middle of the seveoteeuth century, 
and most of the articles of Iruquoiau lype eau be ascribed to 
these iSeuecas. At no time within the historic period hav<- 
fVlgoukian peoples been domiciled in the Uenesee Country, 
excepting in a few isolated settlements where dwelt captives ol 
some Algonkiau nation. Yet so much do some articles resemble 
those in undoubted Delaware territory, that there can be no 
doubt that these AJgoukian articles originated with wandering 
bands of i) claw ares. 

The time during which the Senecas occupied this territory 
may be divided into several rather sharply defined periods. Of 
these the latest is that period between 177!) and lti2ii, when 
they sold their last remaining lands in the Uenesee Country and 
removed thence. This is historic, however, rather than 
archeologic. 

Next earliest is the period between 1779 and 1687, from the 
devastation of their country by General Sullivan back nearly a 
century to an e<iually complete devastation by (Jovenioi 
Oenonville, Next earliest is a short period from lf)87 to 1657, 
during which Christian missions were established there. Uefore 
this a period from 1057 to about 1(>15 includes that time during 
which the Senecas were just coming into contact with Europeans ; 
and previous to 1615 is a lung period during which the Senecas, 
in a Stone Age culture, were migrating into their historic home- 
lands on the Genesee. 
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The Senecss of the Pre-European Period. 

The occupancy of the Genesee Country by the Seneeas is 
marked by numerous village sites, all bearing the same 
charaeteristies, and all showing not only the entrance of the 
Seni^cas into their historic homelands but the early movements 
whii'h led them there. 

Of the very latest of the pre-European sites there are 
three, possibly four, two in the Bristol valley, seemingly the 
preilecessors of the later sites on the Fox farm and the Marsh 
farm; one on the lloneoye outlet, seemingly the predecessor of 
the later Factory llolloM' site ; and one on the Hemlock outlet, 
possibly the predeccsijor of the later Tram site. All these sites 
are capable of successful defence, one being a typical bill top 
furt, the others being on high terraces in angles between streams. 
All are marked by refuse earth, containing bone articles, 
triangular points and potsherds showing the "chevron" design, 
tliiis being unmistakably Iroquoian. 

The Andrews site is typically Seneca in its situation. Like 
the later sites at Victor and the Tram farm, it occupies the crest 
of a high hill, depending for a water supply upon springs ai 
the base of the hill. The surface is partly under cultivation, 
pattly in uld pasture. The cultivated portion is marked by 
numerous areas of refuse earth, which have yielded a compara- 
tively smalt number of triangular Hint points, bone awls, pot- 
sherds and clay pipe fragments. No systematic arcbeological 
work has ever been done on the site and almost nothing is known 
about it. 

On a high terrace on the opposite side of the Bristol valley 
is the Bliss site. This is partly in crop, partly in orchard. The 
soil of the cultivated portion shows numerous refuse heaps which 
yield a few articles. raves have been found in the orchard, 
but no systematic work has been done there and almost nothing 
is known about it. 

There is every reason to believe that these two sites, neither 
of which shows the slightest intercourse with Europeans, are 
the immediate predecessors of the Fox site, and therefore 
probably of the Beal and Victor sites. They are in the same 
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valley, distant but a few miles and are characteristically of 

Heneea origin. 

The Belcher site occupies a high terrace of Honeoye outlet 
at a point where a deep ravine debouches into the valley of that 
stream. It is, and for a long time has been, under cultivation, 
precluding any detailed collection of articles from its surface, 
yet there are seemingly deep refuse heaps, some of which stream 
down the sides of the ravine. A few graves were excavated by 
the writer un its eastern edge, but no articles bad been burieij 
with tlie bodies. Besides a careful study and some excavation 
by the writer no systematic work has ever been done here, anil 
little is known about it ; yet there seems every reason to believe 
that it is of pre-European Seneca origin. From its location il 
seems to be the predecessor of the Taff site and the Factory 
Hollow site, both of which are in the same valley hut a few 
miles away. 

A few miles to the southwestward near Richmond Mills is 
a great site on the Keed farm. This remarkable site occupies 
a high plateau above the Hemlock outlet. On its northern siae 
is a deep ravine occupied by a strong stream and ou ita southern 
edge a smaller stream has cut a shallow ravine. Both these 
streams debouch into the Hemlock. 

The area thus circumscribed is littered with the waste of a 
large village. Deep refuse heaps blacken the ground and huge 
masses of refuse earth stream down the sides of the ravines. 
Systematic work by various persons has resulted in the rescue 
from the accumulation of waste of a great number of extremely 
interesting articles. 

The site was recognized by its first white owner, Mr. Reed, 
as an Indian village, and when he took possession a wide clearing 
and fruit trees showed evidence of recent occupancy. His 
graudsou, Alva Keed, and a neighbor, Mr. Barnard, collected 
for years from the surface and accumulated a large number ol' 
beautiful articles mainly of bone and antler. Ijater, Mr. Parker, 
State Archeologist, excavated refuse heaps, and the writer 
discovered a small cemetery, the bodies in which were un- 
accompanied by articles. 

The most systematic and valuable work done on this site 
was undertaken by Mr. Alvin H. Dewey, of Rochester, who made 
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careful and extensive excavation of the refuse heaps. From 
them he gathered a vast number of beautiful, interesting and in 
many eases unique articles, all of pre-European Iroquoian origin. 
Some of these are in his possession ; others are in the State 
Museum at Albany, as are the eoilections of Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Parker. Plate I, Plate lA. 

Conforming strictly to the Iroquoian culture, all these 
collections go to show the villagers to have made abundant 
use of bone and antler in making implements and weapons, and 
a comparatively smaller use of stone. Excepting small, keen 
triangular arrow points made of chert, which are abundant, stone 
was used very little. There are a few rude pipes made of brown, 
coarse sandstone, a very few rude beads and many pebbles 
modified for use as hammers. Plate I, j, k, 1, and m, shows 
four of these rude pipes. 

The pottery jars fabricated by the people of the Reed site 
arc strictly Iroquoian in character, that is, they show the 
characteristic bands of decoration along their rims, in which 
occur triangles filled with parallel lines. These decorations differ 
from those on pottery of later sites in having at several points 
along the rim crude aud highly conventionalized effigies of the 
human face. These are rather characteristic of pottery of the 
eastern Iroquois, but rare amongst the western branches. Plate 
I-a shows a few of these many forms, 

A few well made and decorated pipes made of clay have 
been found in the refuse of the Reed site. Amongst these is one 
well made square-topped pipe of the typical Iroquoian pattern 
(Plate I, e). Other pipes were decorated with exceedingly 
cleverly molded human heads (Plate I, b, c, d and g). Figure f 
in the same plate shows a very clever conception of a wild 
cat's head. 

Of the numerous articles made of bone, awls are particularly 
abundant, and in the main are beautifully made. They range 
in size from tiny, keen, needle-pointed, sewing awls, to great 
bodkins a foot long, evidently used in bark working or 
basket making. (Plate II and Plate III.) Bone needles 
arc also abundant, mainly long, flat, thin strips of bone, double 
pointed, perforated in the middle and highly polished. These 
were probably used in making snowshoes (Plate III, fig. a, b 
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and c). Good fishing in Hemlock lake and its outlet is 
evidenced by many finely made bone fiah hooks (Plate IV). Beads 
and pendants made of bone or teeth are extremely abundant. 
Very curious, indet^d, are certain large molars, so cut that they 
re|ircsent a human foot. Very peculiar and interesting is a 
very large and massive article made of bone, carefully worked 
and polished to the shape of a short heavy horn. 

Antler was extensively fabricated for various purposes. 
Harpoon points recall the spring fishing in the creek (Plate V), 
and numerous arrow makers' punches recall the abundant chert 
pointi). One arrow point made of antler in the usual triangular 
shape was found ; and antler points in various stages of manu- 
facture occur (Plate VI). 

Most beautiful and artistic of the articles made of antler 
are hair ornaments, of which Mr. Dewey was fortunate enough to 
secure several. These ditTer from the carved combs found on 
the later sites in that they are evidently carved with primitive 
stone tools. The teeth are two, three, four or five in number, 
sot far apart and each one carved in the round. They bear 
carved ornament, mainly perforated. A very fine one is shown in 
Plate VIA. One has as a motif a long-billed bird, woodcock 
perhaps, properly placed for effective design. Another has two 
animals facing each other, a favorite design of the later 
villagers (Plate VII), These hair ornaments are un- 
doubtedly the primitive precursors of the more elaborate but 
no more artistic combs of the later villages-, and the finding of 
these primitive ornaments in the refuse of an indubitable pre- 
European site settles definitely the question, many times disputed, 
whether these combs or hair ornaments were of Indian or 
European origin. 

The location of this remarkable site at the southern end of 
a series of indubitable Seneca sites, correlated with its un- 
doubtedly Iroquoian artifacts, makes it seem a Seneca site: 
and it has been uniformly so - considered. Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Dewey consider it the typt' village for Seneca culture. The 
writer has gone on record as considering it of Seneca origin; yet 
always there exists a more than reasonable doubt that this is so. 
Undoubtedly, judged by its location only, it should he Seneca: 
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for its articles preclude its baviag been of any origin but 
[roquoian. and no Iroquois but Senecas are known to have lived 
in that territory. Also, it seems to have been the predecessor 
of the Tram site, and therefore of the Lima site and the Dann 
site of Ganouaata, which were indubitably Seneca sites. On the 
other hand many of its artifacts are of a type found only amongst 
the eastern Iroquois. In an Onondaga or Mohawk village any of 
these articles might be expected. The pottery decorations are 
duplicated amongst the eastern Iroquois. So are the hair 
ornaments. In fact, the Dewey collection in Albany parallels 
almost exactly another collection displayed near it, but this 
latter is not Seneca but Onondaga. On the contrary it differs 
markedly from Seneca collections displayed near it. The site 
differs also from other primitive sites farther up the Genesee 
which can only be a.scribed to the Senecas; and it is a suggestive 
fact that its affinities, instead of being with these, are with 
another pre-historic site thirty miles to the eastward, at Clifton 
Springs, with the culture of which it is identical. 

The writer has no theory to offer about this H€ed site. He 
might suggest, however, as a hypothesis, the possibility that at 
some time after the Onondagas removed to their New York homes 
from the St. Lawrence, a band of that nation might have preceded 
the main body in its westward movement; that the two last sites 
occupied by this band might be those at Clifton Springs and 
Reed's; that at Reed's tbey came into direct contact with a 
Seneca band, a part of that nation then moving northward down 
the Genesee Valley ; that these two affiliated and continued the 
northward movement which terminated at Ganounata in 1687. 
If this be true, a line of sites similar to Reed's may be looked 
for eastward. There is nothing to support this, yet there are 
a few puzzling details which it would clear up. One of these 
is the occurrence on a high hill just across the Hemlock outlet 
of a small, but typical, Seneca site, marked by refuse and 
potsherds. Another is the marked difference between the people 
of Canagora, and of Ganounata, or of Onenkenritouai's village, 
towards the missionaries. A third is the apparent increase in 
strength shown by the Senecas at this time. 

There is no information available about the occurrence in 
the bill conatry south of Hemlock lake of any sites which might 
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be the predecessors of the Bristol valley group, the Hooeoye 
creek group, or the Reed site. This lack of information may be 
due only to the fact that no search has been made of the hill 
country south of Bristol and Hemlock lake. Certainly these 
groups had predecessors somewhere, and eventually, probably, 
they will be found. In the upper Genesee Valley, however, there 
is a well marked series of Stone Age sites, which seem to mark a 
migration path of the Senecas. 

Most northern and best known of these is a fort above 
Portageville. This is a well preserved embankment crowning a 
steep sided sand hill on the west side of the Genesee, about three 
miles south of Portageville. Its soil is littered with refuse and 
deep ash pits occur. It is certainly of prehistoric Iroquoian, 
probably of Seneca, origin. 

At Belmont there are three sites. One is now covered by 
the county buildings and no one knows anything about it. The 
second was covered by meadow when the writer visited it, but 
it seemed to be a considerable site of the pre-European period. 
The third was systematically studied by the writer and it proved 
to be indisputably of pre-Kuropean Iroijuoian origin. It 
occupies a high plateau lying in the angle between Phillip's 
creek and the Genesee river. Its soil is covered deeply with 
refuse, and a mass of refuse earth four feet thick mantles the 
steep slope at its northern edge. The refuse contains the usual 
waste, animal bones in profusion, potsherds with the 
characteristic Iroquoian design, and articles of bone and antler. 
Ash pits have been found. In the writer's opinion this, not 
Reed's, should be considered the type site for Seneca culture. 

At Wellsville on the West Hill there is what seems to be a 
typical hill-top village. This occupies the extreme crest of the 
hill, one of the highest in Western New York. Its water supply 
was a strong spring just below the crest. The writer located 
this and visited it only once, at a time when it was entirely 
obscured by a heavy crop. Articles found there by the owner, 
however, make it certain that this is a pre-European Iroquoian 
site ; and its location on a high hill indicates its probable Seneca 
origin. 

Southward up the valley no Iroquoian sites are known. On 
the contrary Algonkian sites are numerous. West of Wellsville, 
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however, a loDg series of Iroquoiaii bill-top forts begins, and 
cuntinues westward across the hills of Allegany, Cattaraugus 
and Chautauqua counties. Nearly every one of these is a well 
preserved embankment. liivery oae erowns a high hiil. Every 
one lias marked Iroquoian characteristics in sharp contrast to 
the innumerable sites near them which are markedly Algonkiau. 
There is no doubt in the writer's mind that this line of hill- 
top forts marks the path by which the Senecas moved eastwanl 
through hostile country to the Genesee Valley; and that this 
eastward movement was changed to a northward drift down the 
Valley to the locality where they were seated in earliest historic 
time. 

The Contact Period. 

At some time during the leisurely drift of the iijeneea bands 
down the Uenesee Valley some members made their first acquain- 
tance with iiiuropeans. This was made almost simultaneously in 
two ways, in lulo li^tiunne brule was sent by Samuel Champlain 
irom the iiurou country to the Carantouan nation, which was 
pruhabiy seateu in tue upper valley of the Susquehanna, lie 
leacheu this, and the toiiovking year returned to Huronia. His 
journey led him through the Seneca country. He lost his way 
and surrendeiea to a Seneca uaiid at one of their villages, where 
he escaped torture ouly by a miracle. This was perhaps th>- 
first contact of Senecas and Europeans. At that time Dutch 
traders had established a post at l<ort Nassau on the Hudson 
river and this was already b<;ing visited by Iroquois, even from 
the vast hinterland; and it is <|uite probable that Senecas made 
tite long trip from their Oenesee valley villages to the trading 
post very soon after it was established. 

The first effect of the meeting between the Senecas and 
Europeans would naturally be the introduction into the Seneca 
villages of European articles, and the first appearance of trade 
articles on a Seneca site would inevitably mark this site as 
haviug been inhabited at the time when the first contact was 
made. On such a site European articles, beads, knives, axes and 
brass kettles, would be found in graves or refuse in sparse 
numbers and associated with much larger numbers of primitive 
Stone Age artifacts. If such a site had been inhabited for a 
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comparatively long period before the trade articles came in, and 
was abandoned shortly afterwards, very few European articles 
would appear. Conversely, if a site bad been newly established 
when the villagers tlr»it met the traders, and had persisted for a 
uomparatively long time thereafter, these European articles 
would be comparatively abundant aiid the primitive artifacts 
comparatively few. 

There are two sites which show evidences that they were 
inhabitcil during the first intercourse between Senecas and 
Kuropeana. One of these, the Tram site, persisted seemingly so 
short a time afterwards that European articles are rare. A 
second, the Factory Hollow site, seems to have persisted for 
some time thereaiter, and European articles, while not abundant, 
are not rare. , 

The appearance of European articles on these sites estab- 
lishes an approximate date for their occupancy. The Tram site 
jiiust have been inhabitt'd for several years before 1615, and for 
a few years thereafter, say from 1600 until 1620. The Factory 
Hollow site would liave been occupied by Senecas for a few 
years before 1615 and until several years thereafter, say from 1610 
until 1630. 

The Tram site occupies the crest of a long, high hill, between 
Lima aud Livonia. It was originally enclosed by a palisade and 
was thus essentially a typical Seneca hill-top fortified town. 
Large areas of its surface are deeply covered by refuse earth. 
Graves were found and excavated there by Mr. Arthur C Parker. 
These graves aud the refuse have yielded a limited number 
of articles of European manufacture and a much larger quantity 
of primitive artifacts. 

The Factory Hollow site occupies the fairly level surface of 
a high terrace of Iloneoye outlet at a point where a deep ravine 
debouches into it at an acute angle ; and the wedge shaped area 
thus enclosed was easily capable of defense. Refuse earth 
occurs plentifully, much of it in side hill dumps, where rubbish 
was shot over tbe steep slopes. Much of this was explored by 
Mr. Alvin U. Dewey; and the artifacts which he found there 
constitute all our existing data. All available data have been 
published by the Lewis II. Morgan Chapter, New York Arcbeo- 
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logical Association, with the title "A Contact Period Seneca 
Site," by Arthur C. Parker. 

The site yields large numbers of primitive artifacts, inter- 
mingled with which are a comparatively few European articles. 
The report shows that objects of practically all materials avail- 
able were in use ; stone ; clay from which kettles and pipes were 
made ; bones and teeth of animals in comparative profusion ; and a 
very little shell, some of it derived from the local mussels, some 
imported shells of fulgur and ocean clam. The European articles 
include those made of bra-ss, glass and cloth. 

The stone articles include all those of the usual Iroquoian 
type: Arrow points, knives and a scraper chipped from Hint; 
axes, adzes and chisels; and the rougher, partly worked 
hammers, net sinkers and grinders. All the arrow points are 
triangular and all the axes ate ungrooved. 

Somewhat unique are the arrow points made from antler 
tips. Of these several were found in various stages of manu- 
facture. This type of point is infrequent on Seneca sites. 
Besides these there aie many cylindrical antler punches used in 
Haking arrow poiuts. Plate VIIA shows some of these. 

Beads and pendants made from shell are rather numerous. 
Small "wampum" beads of the type used in abundance on later 
Seneca sites were found in one grave, this being probably the 
first Seneca site on which they occur in any number. Pendants 
cut from massive shell have been lound, a very few being ot 
t'urms abundant on later sites. 

Pipes and vessels of clay seem to have been numerous, but 
few are known to us. One pipe with the typical Pan-Iroquoian 
line decoration is ahown iu Mr. Parker's article. Another, 
decorated with a bear effigy, is reported as having been found 
in a grave. 

Somewhat unusual for sites of this age is an effigy of an 
eagle, neatly carved from catlinite. In appearance it resembles 
strikingly a few similar effigies carved from massive shell, one 
found by Mr. Dewey in a grave on the site of Totiakton, a Seneca 
village of much later date, and others from the site of the 
Delaware village of Minisiuk on the Delaware river. 

Awls of bone are fairly numerous and are of the usual forms. 
A few perforated needles were found in the refuse, with one 
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fishhook. Pendants, made by perforating smooth articulated 
portions of ball joints, occur, together with otherB formed by 
perforating the teeth of animals. Very interesting, indeed, is 
a small effigy carved in the round in bone to represent the human 
figure. At least two of these, possibly more, were found in 
graves. One at least was at one time in a collection in the 
State Museum. Another is in the possession of Mr. Dewey. 
(Plate VIIB shows this). It is noteworthy that, to the writer's 
knowledge, these ate the only ones found on a Seneca site. The 
only other one known to the writer was found in the refuse of a 
Wenro village at East Elma. 

A cemett^ry was found at the extreme point of the angle and 

was excavated by several local collectors. The articles taken 

from the graves included clay kettles and pipes, articles of brass 

and iron, and glass, and some articles made of bone and antler. 

From 16S7 to 1687. 

This period comprises the years during which French priests 
established missions amongst the Senecas; and because of the 
presence there of these trained observers we have our first real 
knowledge of the Senecas in their home lands. The period began 
when Father (Jhaumonot entered the Seneca country in l(i57 and 
it ended after the priests had abandoned their mission, and the 
villages where they had labored were destroyed by a French 
punitive force led by Governor DenonviUe. 

Of all the Indian village- sites in the Genesee Country those 
occupied by the Senecas of this period have been most carefully 
studied; and with a few exceptions our knowledge of them is 
most nearly accurate. When the first settlers came to the 
Ueni'see Country they found in certain localities wide clearings 
surrounding small areas littered with all the refuse of compact 
and long established Indian towns. They left more or less 
definite descriptions uf them; and although they were unable 
to assign to them the names which they originally bore, so careful 
and detailed were the descriptions by the resident priests, by 
visitors and by the journalist of the French force, that their 
identification is probably certain. 

Seven village sites can be attributed with little doubt to this 
period. These are the sites uf four communities, some of which 
occupied more than one site. They occur in two groups, one on 
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the Honeoye outlet, the other oa or near the valley of Mud Creek. 
The first comprises three large sites, at Rochester Junction, at 
Honeoye Falls, and at Lima. The second comprises four large 
sites, at Victor, just south of Victor on the Beal farm, at 
Holcomb, and at the east edge of Bast Bloomfield on the Marsh 
farm. Each of these groups is made up of the sites occupied 
successively by two communities; and they are the logical 
successors of the sites of earlier periods already described. The 
first group seems to comprise the sites of Totiakton and 
Ganounata, the second of Canagora and Gandougarae. 

The site at Lima occupies the crest of the hill upon which 
stands the village church and much of its area is now under the 
church, the churchyard and the street. Excavations in the 
street at this point have uncovered numerous graves and only 
from these can the age of the site be judged. There seems no 
doubt that this was the village of Gandachiragon, in which dwelt 
Ononkenritouai, a Seneca war chief. It was the residence of 
Father Gamier in 1669. 

The site at Honeoye Falls is on the farm of John Dann. It 
occupies a level terrace above a small creek. It was evidently 
a very large town, for an immense amount of really beautiful 
archeologic material has been taken from it', mainly by Mr. Dann 
and his son, who excavated graves and secured a large 
collection of articles. These couiprised pipes and kettles of clay, 
pipes of stone, beautifully carved bone combs, quantities of 
beads and pendants made of shell and glass, and great ijuantities 
of metal articles. These are now in the State Museum at Albany. 
Later excavations by Mr. Dewey uncovered other graves with 
similar articles. 

The site seems to have been that of Ganounata, mentioned 
by the priests, visited by Wentworth Greenhalgh in 1677 and 
burned by Denonville in 1687. 

Situated in a bend of the Honeoye outlet at Rochester 
Junction, only three miles north of the latter site, is another 
great site identified as that of Totiakton, It occupies a large 
area on the elevated terrace above the creek, on the farm of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. It is a well known site but has never been 
thoroughly studied. Desultory excavations on the northeast 
corner by various local collectors developed graves which yielded 
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many articles. The writer did some excavating there also and 
found a few graves. It was left for Mr. Dewey to excavate the 
cemetery at that point, and the articles gathered there by him 
furnish practically all our information about the site. 

Like the Iloneoye Falls site this yields a great number of 
articles, most of them of European origin. It is only when the 
articles from this site are compared with those from the Factory 
Hollow, or any other earlier site, that we realize to what an 
extent the primitive culture of the Senecas had disappeared in 
two generations. 

Of all the artifacts made from bone only the carved comb 
survived, and this was carved no more with primitive tools, 
rudely and laboriously, but was sawed and drilled with Ihiropean 
tools. Plate VTII shows two of these bone combs. The clay 
kettle was nearly displaced by the more beautiful, lighter, less 
fragile kettles of brass ; and the beautifully modeled clay pipes, 
of which many were made, and several of which are shown in 
Plate IX, were used side by side with the white clays of England. 
An immense number of ornaments were in use, all either imported 
direct as in the case of glass beads or clam shell wampum, or 
imported as raw material to be worked up in the village, ns 
busyccn shell and catlinite. Plate X shows a lai^e gorget 
made from a marine shell, probably Busyoon. The typical 
triangular arrow points still persisted but were scarce compared 
with bullets, gunflints and gun-gear. Stone axes were practically 
obsolete, being superseded by clumsy iron axes. The women, 
even, were discarding their homemade hoes made of shoulder 
blades, or stone, and using light iron hoes brought in from 
Albany, 

Historically there can be no doubt that this was the site 
of Totiakton. In it in 1672 was the mission station of LaConeep- 
tion presided over by Father Eaffeix. It was visited in 1677 by 
Mr. Wentworth Qreenhalgh, an agent evidently sent by the 
English Governor of New York to ascertain the military strength 
of the Iroquois, In it he witnessed the return of a war party 
and the torture of its prisoners. At that time it consisted of 
150 cabins. The next year it was visited by Father Hennepin 
who was sent by LaSalle asking that he be permitted to build a 
boat on the Niagara. He called it Tegaronhies. In 1687 il 
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shared the fate of the other Seneea towns when it was burnsd 
by Denonville. 

This group of thre*' village sites sepms to have beim made 
np of two commnnitieg previously described as moving by easy 
stages northward down the Honeoye. The predecessors of 
Totiakton seem to have been the Warren site, the Factory Hollow 
site and the Belcher site. Those of Ganounata seem to have 
been that at Lima, at Tram's and possibly that at Reed's, After 
the destnietion of the villages in 1687 this northward drift 
ceased, and the two communities turned west and southward as 
will be described later. 

The eastern group of sites to be attributed to this period 
coiiiprises four large sites and some smaller sites. Two of these 
almost certainly are the early and later sites of the village of 
(iandougarae. 

At Wheeler Station, .jnst east of noleomb, there is a large 
site on n farm at one time owned by a Mr. Fox. It covers thi' 
low terrace on the east side of Mnd Creek. The soil is blackened 
by abundant refuse earth from which come many articles of 
Biiropean origin. Oraves were located there and excavated by 
Mr. (leorge Ileye of New York. 

The site seems to be either an early contact site, the successor 
to the tivo pre-European sites higher up the Mud Creek Valley, 
IT the first site of Gandougarae. If the latter it was the mission 
of St. Michel which was burned in 1670, its successor being the 
site on the Mariah farm lower down the valley. Not enough is 
known of the site, however, to warrant identification. 

On the eastern boundary of the township of East Bloom- 
field, on a small tributary of Mud Creek, a mile north of the 
Wheeler Station site, is a site long known as that of a great 
Indian town. From its position in relation to the town of 
Canagora it was early considered to be the site of Gandougarae ; 
and archeologic work has amply proved the correctness of this 
identification. 

The site is a large one, situated on the rather low terrace of 
a small brook. The village proper occupied the east side of this 
slrenin, imt a htrge cemetery covered a knoll on the west side. 
Thi' whole village area is blackened by refuse earth from which 
have been taken numerous articles, mostly of European origin : 
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but none of the refuse heaps have beeo examined. Two 
cemeteries have been systematically explored. Excavations were 
carried on by Mr. Hamlin, of Holcomb; by Mr. Coates, of 
Clifton, Springs ; by Mr. Dewey, of Rochester ; by Mr. Heye. of 
New Tort ; and by the writer, who excavated the cemetery on 
the west side of the brook. From this work resulted a rather 
large mass of data illustrating the culture of the people who 
lived there. ' ^ ■ 

The articles found in the graves are identical with those 
from the villages of Ganounata and Totiakton already described, 
but a few burials showed distinctive features. Prom one grave 
the writer took a complete chert chipping outfit, comprising raw 
chert, partly worked points, a finished point, a small, flat, stone 
anvil and two antk-r punches. Prom another came a gourd 
rattle identical with those still used in ceremonials by the pagan 
Senecaa. 

The burials themselves were entirely diflferent from those on 
other sites. The soil was hard red clay. A typical grave was a 
rectangular excavation in this hard eiay, with straight sides 
and level bottom. On the bottom and extending up the sides 
was a layer of bark, on which the body had been caretuU.v laid 
in the usual flexed position. Very often the grave contained 
two bodies, evidently buried together. In this the burials 
differed radically from those of the sites at Beal's and at Victor, 
to be described later. 

It is probable that this difference may be accounted for by 
the known fact that in the village of Oandougatae was domicileH 
a number of Hurons, Wenroes and Neutrals, who had been taken 
captive in the wars between the Senecas and these nations. 
These people had been ministered to in their native land by Jesuit 
priests, and when the first priest. Father Chaumonot, began bis 
mission in the Seneca country these expatriated colonists 
welcomed him ; and as a conserinence his successor, Father 
Frciiiin, established his mission amongst them rather than 
amongst their Seneca captors. 

The occurrence of numerous double graves may be accounted 
for by the fact that while the priests were there resident, they 
mentioned a violent epidemic which carried off many of the 
people. 
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This village was burned by aecid«Dt in 1670 and the priest 
then established there, Father Ganiier, relates that the people 
removed a short distance and established a new palisaded town. 
This new town seems to have been that on the Appleton farm 
at Holcomb. 

The Uoleomb site occupies almost level, low lying ground 
on the edge oC a small stream about a mile northeast of Uoleomb. 
Its soil is blackened by refuse earth containing many articles 
mainly of European origin. No systematic archeoiogic work has 
ever been done on this site. A cemetery was located by the 
writer and later was excavated by Mr. Hamlin of Holcomb. 
Very few articles were taken from the graves. If this be the 
second site of the village of Gandougarae, as seems probable, it 
was the mission station ut St. Alictiel, ol Jj'ather Gamier. It was 
burned in 1687 by Denonville. 

At the northern boundary of the township of £ast Bloom- 
field is an interesting site, the relation of which to others has 
never been fully established, although all data seem to indicate 
that it was the immediate predecessor of Canagora. 

The site is a large one, situated on the farm of Mr. Beal, on 
a series of knolls bordering a suiall brook. Refuse earth covei^ 
much of the area. The site has been known for a long time, aud 
has been systematii^ally explored in part, at least. The writer 
located and excavated a large cemetery on a knoll on the western 
edge. 

The burials and the grave contents differed radically from 
those on the two sites previously described, and many of the 
graves showed some remarkable features. The bodies were 
mainly in the Hexed position, some in individual graves, many, 
however, in pits. These pits were not of the ossuary type, such 
as were found in two nearby cemeteries to be described later, 
but were wide graves in which from two to six bodies had been 
buried, usually in a Hexed position. Two skeletons were extended 
full length, but, in both, the skulls and most of the upper part<i 
of the skeleton were missing. These peculiarities of burial seem 
to be accounted for by the fact that when this site was inhabite<l 
an epidemic killed many of the people, probably necessitating 
the speedy burial of many simultaneously, and wide graves with 
several bodies would have been probable. The absence of 
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portions of two bodies can only be explained by the custom of 
e.xhuiiiiiig the bones of the dead aud re-interring them in an 
ossuary. The two' extended bodies would have retjuired consid- 
erable digging and so a portion waa deemed sufficient. That 
this is true seems to be proved by the fact that another body was 
buried immediately above tliesc two. Evidently the original 
grave had been opened, parts of the bodies removed, and the 
grave partly filled. Later the third body waa placed in the 
resulting excavation. 

i-'rom the graves came a large number of articles. Mainly 
these were of Eurupuan origin, eoiiiprisiug the usual trade artiel'.s : 
axes, knives, awls and scissors; blankets; rings, such as the 
priests gave their pupils; and abundant glass beads of various 
kinds. Large quantities of wampum were found, some still 
preserving the texture of the belts on which they were woven. 
This wampum was made from clam shell and was imported from 
the Alguukiau tribes along the Atlantic coast, who manufactured 
it. Comparatively few articles of Seneca make were found. Of 
these the most interesting were several clay kettles, clay pipes, 
.some ornamented with efligies, and carved bone eomhs. 

As has been said there seems every probability that this is 
an early site of Gauagora. Its predeuessor was possibly the 
Fox site at Wheeler Station; though this latter may have been 
the early Uaudougarac, aud thu Appleton farm would in that 
case have been the predecessor of the Beal site. 

The site of tJauagora is about a mile north of the Beal site 
on Boughtou hill in Victor. It is, and for a century has been, 
well known as an Indian town, aud great quantities of Indian 
articles have been taken from it by many collectors. 

The site is typically Keneca. It occupies the crest of a 
higli bill whieli towers two hundred and fifty feet above the 
valley in which lies the pretty village of Vietor, Its water supply 
was a strong spring at its western base. Surrounding it was 
a palisade which was o£ sufficient importance to warrant Father 
Cialinee in describing it iu Kiti!). The embankment which up- 
held the palisade persisted at least until 1845 when it was 
described and plotted by Mr. E. G. S(|uier. 

A great deal of excavating has been done on this site, some 
desultory, much of it systematic. The writer excavated a few 
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graves in two cemeteries. Mr. A. C. Parker excavated the 
remffining portion of these two cemeteries; and Mr. Dewey 
excavated both graves and refuse heaps. There is no doubt, 
however, that much prulitable work can be done there. 

From the graves came a large number of artifacts, most, 
naturally being either of Guropean origin or showing the in- 
liueiiee of European intercourse. The ordinary stock of the 
European trader is well represented. Brass kettles of all sizes, 
iron axes, knives, scissors and awl blades, brass or pewter apoons, 
glaKs beads, gun flints, bullets and bullet moulds, steels for 
striking tire, small chisels, a long fish spear, all testify to the 
efl'oi'ts of shrewd English and Flemish traders, not only to meet 
the demands of a primitive people, but to create in them new 
needs. Occasionally brass rings are unearthed, these being 
rewards given by missionaries to their pupils ; and in one grave 
the writer found a long chaplet of ivory beads with its suspended 
crucifix of ebony and brass. Wampum, imported from the 
eoastal tribes, is abuudant. 

Articles made in the village are few. A few ornaments 
eat'ved from shell in the shape of the characteristic claw-shaped 
or lunate pendants, and of "dying geese," a characteristic 
elongated bottle-shaped pendant, are to be found. Some stone, 
butb uatlinite aud a fine brown sandstone much resembling cat- 
linite, was imported aud carved into small pendants and beads. 
The writer obtained on the site a large lump of the brown sand- 
Ntiuie, evidently brought in for this purpose. 

Kather abuudant are the clay pipes made in the village. 
These depart in no way from the usual forma of Iroquoian pipes. 
Moat conspicuous of aboriginal handiwork are the bone combs 
which are comparatively numerous. 

Burials here resemble those at the Beal site and so differ 
entirely from those at Marsh 'a. Most bodies are in the flexed 
position but frequently the bones are scattered in the grave, 
evidently by opening subsequent to their burial. It was not 
uuusual to find the skull and pelvis bones together, or to find 
arm or leg bones at different sides of the grave. On the eastern 
side the writer took two skulls from a refuse heap in direct con- 
tact with broken deer bones and other food refuse. The skulls 
were noteworthy in being extremely thin and fragile, and it is 
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possible that they were those ol* captives who had been killed 
and eateu iu the Seneca fashion. So far as is known no ossuary 
lias been found on the site. 

This village of Oauagora (GandagoraJ was well known his- 
torically. Id 1676 Father Picrron was sent there to establish 
a mission; and lor eight years this mission of St. Jacques was 
uontiuueil. During these years Father Pierron labored there in 
the face of persistent opposition and persecution by the 
intractable Senecas. In 16B4 when La Barre, Governor o£ New 
l-'rance, began preparations to overawe the Senecaa, these in 
exasperation forced their missionaries to leave. 

In lti6ti Robert Cavalier, de La Salle, with his journalist, 
Father Ualinee, and a portion of his party with which he was 
endeavoring to penetrate the Ohio valley, climbed the steep slopes 
ol the hill, and were met ceremonially "at the edge of the woods" 
by the Seneca chiefs; and after the usual exchange of preuvuta 
he stayed for several days. In 1677 Mr. Ureenhalgli visited titeir 
village and reported upon its situation. 

In lt)S7 Governor l>enonville unexpectedly landed a force at 
Irondcquoit, marched rapidly to Canagora, uncovered an 
ambuscade laid Dy a Seneca party in a swamp at the buso of the 
hilt, defeated the party and entered and burned the town. 
Seemingly it wa^ never again occupied. 

Near this great town there seem to have been several small 
outlying hamlets. Two of these small sites are said locally to be 
fouud on low lying ground about a half mile east of the great 
site. There seem to have been evidences of a site at the inter- 
section of roads two miles south of the site, near the Beal site. 
Both Galinee and deBaugy note especially that there existed a 
stuail fort on a hill near the town of Canagora. This was on 
the crest of a high, steep sided sand hill about a uule west ol' 
the village. The Hat top is usually in meadow and to the 
writer's knowledge no evidences of occupancy have ever been 
noted there, excepting that a local history mentions the fact that 
a number of guns were found in a hollow tree there. 

South of the great village site, at the intersection of "Cherry 
Street" and the Ilolcomb road, was a large cemetery. This 
might have belonged either to the site at Victor or to the Beal 
site. It was excavated by the writer with interesting results. 
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The cemetery covered a bnoll on the farm of John Bunce. 
The burials showed several illuminating eharacteristics. Bodies 
had been buried individually in single graves in the flexed 
position; in small heaps of four or more, in the type of burial 
commonly called the "bundle" burial; and in a great ossuary. 
One was found in an extended position. The ossuary contained 
the bones of twenty-eight persons. Some bones showed evidence 
that they had belonged to skeletons which had been disarticulated 
and then had been tied into bundles. Most of the skulls had been 
piled in a heap, Amongst the bones were a few articles, and 
on the bottom of the pit was a large quantity of wampum. That 
some of these bones had originally been buried, probably in the 
usual way in Hiogle graves, and later disinterred, is made evident 
by two facts. A brass kettle bottom was found in the pit, with 
no evidence that the remainder had been placed there. The only 
explanation of this is that this kettle had been buried in a grave, 
had stayed there long enough to allow corrosion to separate the 
bottom from the sides, and then had been dug up with the body 
and with it had becm placed in the ossuary. The second fact is 
that the skeleton mentioned as being in an extended position had 
been removed from the waist up. The legs, sacrum and some 
vertebra were in position, but the remainder was absent. 
Evidently the digging necessary to remove a body in an extended 
position was discouraging enough to prevent finishing the work 
of removal. 

Of two skeletons in an extended position on the Beal site, 
the upper portions of both had been removed, and that this was 
done some time after burial and decomposition is shown by 
the fact that the bones of one arm of one skeleton were still in 
place at its side. That the grave had not been opened recently by 
some curious white man is shown by the fact that an un- 
disturbed skeleton lay above these two extended ones. 

From 1687 to 1778. 
Following the devastation of the Seneca towns by Denon- 
viUe in 1687 the Senecas seem not to have returned to the 
immediate vicinity of their demolished villages but to have 
repaired to some distance, and there at more remote places to 
have established themselves anew. The new establishments 
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of only one of the three great villftges are certain, though there 
are sites which raay and probably do mark their new locations. 

Tho great town of Canagora with its attendant viilatte of 
cuptives. Gandou|j:arae, seeniN to have drifted eastwards and in 
a maze nf rolling hills remote from any easy approach from Lake 
Ontario tliey establiiihed new settlements at what ie now Ilopewel! 
on the lid .McChire farm on lot 20, and possibly at one of the 
sites near Geneva. There seem to be two rather well defined 
groups, but very little is known about any of the sites there. 
The two western villages of Totiakton and Ganounata seem to 
have drifted westward and southward, and to have established 
themBelves at Conesiis lake and the Genesee river. 

Prom the little that i.s known about the archeology of the 
eountry between Canandaigua and Geneva may be gathered 
only n Few facts. Well known village sites occur on the McGlnr" 
farm on Lot 20, Hopewell: at Geneva; at White Spring farm, 
and at the Nelson farm a little south of Geneva. Modem sites 
are siiid to occur northwest of Geneva, on lots 56 and 58; at 
Kashong, seven miles south of Geneva: and at two points just 
south of the Nelson site. The McOlure site has never been 
systenijitically excavated, but in 1920 the owner dug all over it, 
and found an unknown nuuiber of graves with a great quantity 
of arcbcolocieal material which waa acquired by Mr, Alvin H. 
Dewey. The Geneva site is now marked by a stone monument. 
It occupied a terrace above Old Castle creek, on the western side 
of Preemption road, south of Castle road. It was fortified by 
English colonials, acting under instructions from Sir William 
.lohnson, A burial mound is to be found on the land of W, A. 
Smith, .inst west of a mill at the corner of Preemption road and 
Castle road, and from this a few articles have been taken by Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Dougherty. No refuse earth or scattered village 
waste can he found and seemingly none was ever found there 
as on earlier sites. 

The White Sprinp farm is immediately southwest of the 
corporation limits of Geneva, on the high terrace of Seneea lake. 
At the base of the hill are two small ponds fed by a strong 
spring. The site is magnificent, with a wide view of beautiful 
eountry, Seneca lake and the bill^ beyond. The idea that it is 
a village site is based upon the known fact that many years ago, 
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while Henry Davey was digging a cellar for a barn there, he 
unearthed some skeletons and articles. No one but Mr. Davey 
seems to know anything about the occurrence there of a site; 
and if one were there it is now included in the wide lawns of 
the owner. 

The Nelson site is equally unknown. The present owner 
states that brass kettles and glass beads have been found there, 
but beyond this nothing is known. On the surface there are no 
signs of refuse earth or village waste such as arc conspicuous 
on the surface of the towns of an earlier period. The writer 
tested rather extensively there for graves but failed to find any, 
though two had been turned out by the plough. 

From these towns the Senecas spread rather rapidly to the 
southward. Villages sprang up at Kashong, seven miles south 
of Geneva ; at tCendaia ; at Montour's ; at Elmira ; at 
Chemung; and at smaller places intervening. Meanwhile 
Canandaigua was settled, and two other villages had sprung up, 
one at Naples, the other at Honeoye. 

The new settlements of the western group of the Senecas 
immediately after 1687 have not been identified. There are two 
sites, which answer fairly well, one at Lakeville, the other north 
of Livonia, yet so little is known of these sites that nothing 
definite can be said of theni. Professor Putnam excavated a 
cemetery at Ijakcville, but never reported the results. Prom the 
few facts known they both seem to be rather late sites. In 1779 
the Colonials found this group of Senecas in several towns, one 
at the head of Conesus lake, one (or two) oppt^ite Mt. Morris, 
and the largest at the present Cuylerville and Moscow, These 
they destroyed. Several others of this group on the Genesee 
they failed to reach. One existed at Canawaugus, one, Nondon, 
near the present Portageville, and one at Caneadea, From this 
group colonies had spread over the divide to the west and south 
into the Allegheny valley where there had sprung up numerons 
towns of considerable size, Tunacngwant (near Salamanca), 
Tunesassa, Cold Spring, and others as far south as Buci'aloons 
and even farther down the river. These lower towns as far 
north as Bncealoons were destroyed by Colonel Broadhead, who 
eo-operated with General Sullivan in 1779. 

The marked change between the refuse blackened surface of 
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the great towna like that at Victor and the surface of the site 
at Geneva and the Nelson site is probably due to two causes. 
At some time between 1687 and 1779 the Seneeaa here domiciled 
changed their manner of living from the communal life of the 
long bark houses such as existed upon the restricted area within 
the palisades at Victor, to the individual life of single log cabins 
scattered over a large area such as were found at Canandaigna 
or Cuylerville in 1779. Great masses of debris such as 
accumulated in the narrow coniinea of a closely packed 
palisaded town, could not accumulate in the village of scattered 
houses in the later period.* Besides this, the number of Senecas 
had diminished rapidly during the two or three decades after 
1687. In 1733 a French official report, possibly written by 
Joncaire, stated that the Senecas had dwindled from four villager 
of 1,000 warriors to 350 warriors living in two villages. This 
was, however, palpably inaccurate, for more than two villages 
were well known. An English report in 1697 estimated the 
Rcnecas at 600, as against 1300 in 1689. 

The McClure site at Hopewell is the only one of this entire 
period from which any large number of archeologic remains 
have been taken, hut those remains are nnmerous and interesting. 
Except a few excavated many years ago and seemingly scattered, 
all these are in the possession of Alvin H. Dewey of Rochester. 
They include a wide range of tools, utensils, weapons and 
ornaments. As might be expected they show nearly the same 
characteristics as those from Canagora, there being fewer 
primitive artifacts and more trade articles. 

Very few articles of aboriginal origin unmodified by 
European influence were found. Of these few most are orna- 
ments of shell and stone. Of these a comparatively large 
number are made of the massive shell of some marine gastropod, 
presumably the Busycon, the outer whorls and coluroellae of 
which were wrought into gorgets and pendants of various sizes 
and shapes. Plate XI shows some of these shapes, all being in 
the collection of Mr. Dewey, Of these the three upper are 
probably effigies of the turtle. The large effigy, probably meant 
for a bird with extciideil wings, recalls strikingly a shell effigy 
found on the site of Minnisink, a Delaware town. Two small 
maskettes are shown, which seem to he not so much effigies of 
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the human face as copies in tniuiature of false faces. The dis- 
Guidal peDdants are of the type known as "runtee" beads, in 
whk-h holes are drilled through the edge from a point on one 
side to the other. Just as the bird effigy recalls a type from the 
Delaware town, so does the little fish effigy resemble strikingly 
a fairly large number almost identical found there. 

Very beautiful indeed, and possibly marking the culmination 
of Seneca carving in stone, are the maskettes shown in Plate XII. 
These are carved from stone, either catlinite or a Sne brown 
sandstone such as is to be found on the lower Ohio river. Two 
of these recall masks made of shell found on earlier sites. A tiny 
scrap of catlinite was utilized by some clever artist to fabricate a 
beautifully carved miniature face shown in Plate XII, a. The 
larger, figure d, is a beautifully carved and finished bas-relief, 
which recalls in a glorified way the rude conventionalized faces 
on the rims of certain early Iroquoian pottery jars. 

Bone combs, which under primitive conditions were made on 
the Iteed site, and which were continued, on all later sites, are 
to be found on the McClure site. These differ in no particular 
from those found on the sites immediately preceding this. Two 
forms shown in Plate XIII, one ornamented by a conventionalized 
snake, the other of a line and notch design, are now in Mr. 
Dewey's collection. 

By far the most artifacts from the McOlure site are of 
European origin. The usual trade articles, comprising brass 
kettles, iron axes, awls, chisels and knives, and glass beads are 
very abundant. The beads are of many varieties, comprising al) 
those most popular in the earlier villages and in addition a few 
new forms. With these were interspersed a variety of beads 
and pendants of aboriginal workmanship made of stone, a few 
of which are shown in Plate XIV, These are made of catlinite 
or of a similar fine brown sandstone. 

Plate XV shows a series of arrow points made of brass in 
the familiar triangular shape. Portions of the shafts have been 
preserved and these show the method of attaching such points 
to the shafts. With them are brass cones for holding bunches 
of colored hair, ornameuts for clothing. 

Numerous religious relies were found in the graves. These 
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were of tliree types, namely : Rings, cruciSxes and medals. All 
tliesi' were prol)ably giveu by Frencli priests to their proselytes. 
The rings are made of brass and show various devices, the most 
L'ommon being the crucifix. These rings and their designs are 
well showu in Plate XVI, 

Tlie cruclHxes are of the usual type, made of brass and are 
well shown in Plate XVII. The medals also of brass show the 
usual symbols of the Church and of the Jesuit and Carthusian 
orders. Plate XVIII shows tfaeae. 

From one grave was taken a small bottle (Plate XIX) made 
of green glass similar in all ways to bottles frequently found in 
the seaboard colonies. These were imported into the colonies 
as containers for liquors. 

Algonkian Archeology. 

The Algonkian oeeupaney of the tieaesee Country is made 
evident by innumerable artifacts scattered widely over the entire 
territory. No large village sites, homes of sedentary farmers, 
can be ascribed to this occupancy. Mainly, articles are foumi 
singly on sandy knolls or on the margin of some stream or lake 
where a eamp had been established. With few exceptions there 
is no evidence of any long established settlement or of large 
villages, and us a consequence very few refuse heaps or cemeteries 
are known to exist. 

The Algonkian culture is marked by the occurrence of notched 
or taugcd points, mainly miiuh larger than the tiny Iroquoian 
triangles; by few articles made of hone or antler; by pottery 
decorations impressed in the soft eiay with cords or fabrics or 
stamps; by gorgets, bird-stonea and banner stones made from 
slate (Plate XX) ; by grooved net sinkers; and by occasional 
fragments of steatite vessels. Occasional points of material 
not found locally occur, as argillite, white quartz, brown jasper, 
and rhyolite. 

That these articles are partly if not entirely to be attributed 
to Delawares or to some similar Algonkian tribe can hardly be 
doubted. Most of the articles found are identical with others 
found in the Delaware Valley on sites of indubitable Delaware 
origin. The foreign materials, argillite, rhyolite, white quartz 
and brown jasper, must h^ve come from some point south of 
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New York, probably Pennsylvania or New Jersey, where thesi' 
materials uceur in abundance. 

Inetmtrovertible proof that Delawares wandered here is 
given Ity a euriouu carving iu stone of a human face in the 
eoUection of Mr. Dewey. This is pictured in I'late XXI. It is 
exiictly similar to faces carveil in stone or wood by the Lenapi; 
and called by them Miaing. 

Of the few sites which show evidence of a prolonged habi- 
tation, that at Vine Valley is perhaps best known. It occupies a 
bench on the side of Bare Hill overlooking the valley in which i» 
the hamlet of Vine Valley, At the base of the hill is Canandaigua 
lake) and the site commands s^ most delightfnl outlook of that 
charming lake and the steep hills beyond. Evidences of occupancy 
were found by the owner of the property wliile digging out 
gravel. lie unearthed several graves in which were numerous 
articles, amongst them chert blades of large size, slate gorgets, 
round shell beads, and a few articles of bone or antler. All 
these were of a pattern entirely different from those taken from 
Seneca sites. lie seems to have undermined a large ash bed 
or refuse pit also, though all data pertaining to it were lost. 

Another well known site is to be found on the Hat-topped 
terrace of the Genesee river at Mount Morris, known as Squawky 
Hill. The owner unearthed what seems to have been a grave 
mound, in which, in a stone enclosed grave, were the bones ot 
a skeleton or possibly several skeletons, with which were a long 
string of round river pearls and a beautiful pipe of the type 
kuowuas "monitor," a common form in southern Ohio. Later a 
smaller and ruder pipe of this form was found there by 
Mr. Dewey. , 

The origin of this burial and its aecompaniments is prob- 
lematical. Seemingly here was buried a person from the Ohio 
valley. What strange freak of chance brought him to the spot' 
That Squawky Hill was a favorite rendezvous for remote 
tribes is historically well established; and local histories describe 
meetings there of parties of Western Indians. Likewise at this 
spot was a colony of captives brought there from Michigan 
or beyond. 

A very interesting site is to be found on the western bank 
of Honeoye lake on the farm of Mr. Auger. Here from a some- 
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what restricted area has been gathered a collection of artifacts, 
all of which are of strictly Algonkian type. The points an- 
large with notches or tangs. The material of which many are 
made is rhyolite, originating probably no nearer than the 
Snsquehanna valley. There are numerous club heads or net 
linkers, ellipsoidal in form, grooved about the middle trans- 
versely, and a few slate gorgets of the familiar Algonkian type. 
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PL.ATE lA, IrcMiUDlHn decorations from rims of clay kettle*. Note 
ce modeled In clay wllh eyet! of shall Inlaid. Found by A. U. Dewey 
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I made of bone. Collected by A. 1 
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PLATE IV. 
N. Y. All stag 
anlHhed hook. 
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PL.ATB VI. AnUer Hrtlfac(». Five punches for making arrow point 
are shown, with an arrow point, and other artlclea of unknown u 
Collection of A. H. Dewey. 
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PLATE X. Ornamentfl made from ahell of Busycon. The upper row 
ahowa pendants tabrlcaled from columellae. H*lnw «!■.■ riir l.I■Il;.lTll■lH^ 
made of shell and thimbles. Collected by A. U. Dewey at Rochester 
Junction. 
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PLATK XI. MriiHliiKiilH iimcic ot sht-ll. The ui)|ier row shows elllBy 
of turtlf. Below U H Uinl i-lliKy. with (wo maakfttea. Btlow lhr«o arc 
"ruiileE" beads. In the lower corner la a fiah eHlgy. From McClure site. 
Dewey Collection. 
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rL.ATE: XIII. Hulr ornamentti Irom UcClure site. Dewey CollacUOH. 
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The arrowiiolnls In Ihe upper rows are cut from brass 
iKular form. In the lower rows are conical points dealKned 
lor ornamentInK grarmenta. The brass has preserved the 
>w shafts and the cord tastenlngs. From McClure Site. 
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The New York State ArohMlogical Auooiati<m. 

The objects of this Association ahsU be; Ist, to promote the 
study of New York State archeology, ethnology and aboriginal 
history, and to record the results pt such study for the benefit of 
science ; 2d, to preserve and protect the ancient mounds and 
localities conneoted with the Indians who formerly inhabited this 
state, and to prevent the destruction of these monuments, so far 
as possible; 3rd, to encourage the. formation of scientific collec- 
tions of aboriginal artifacts and to cooperate with the various 
museums within the State in the diifusion of areheological knowl- 
edge ; 4th, to eistahlish a uniform system of records and standar^ 
catalog of New York State ar(;heology; to establish a register 
of eollettions aiid collo'torR, stiulents and sources of information; 
5th, to prevent the munufiveture and sale of fraudulent specimens 
and to prevent the spread of erroneous statements coneeming 
matters of arebeolofri<:al interest. 

All persons interested in these subjects are invited to become 
members of the Association or of the lo(;al Chapter nearest to 
theln. 

The .Association and its Cliapturs plan to issue a uniform 
series of transactions and researcHes covering all fields consistent 
with the objeets of the Association. 

All members of the Association or of its constituent Chapters 
are issued a membership certificate suitable for framing- and a 
pocket nierabership card serving as an introduction in the field 
where collecting is contemplated. 

The Assoeiation is approved by the State Education Depart- 
ment, University of the State of New York, and is working in 
cooperation with the State iWuseum. 

Address all corresponAnce to Alvin 11. Dewey, Box 185, 
Rochester, N. Y., or WalterTI. Cassebeer, 236 Meigs St., Eoehes- 
ter, X. Y., or A. C. Parker, State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 
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RESEARCHES AND TRANSACTldk^^ " ' 

OF 

THE NEW YORK STATE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 



LEWIS H. MORGAN CHAPTER 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Morgan Centennial 
Celebration / 

AT WELLS COLLEGE, AURORA 



BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
( ' PROCBBDINGS AND THE TEXT OF THE ADDRESSES 

DELIVERED BY 



PROFESSOR ROLAND B. DIXON 
of Harvard University 

PRESIDENT KERR D. MacMlLLAN 
of Weth ColUge 



ARTHUR C. PARKER, 
Archeologisi of the New York State Museum 
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New York State Archeological Association 

Headquar ten —State MuMura, Albany, N. Y. 



Lewis H. Morgan Chapter 

RochMtcr,.N. y. 



Alvih H. DevBT, Preiident 

JORH G. O. D'Oliem, Vice-President 

EOWABD D. PvTITAIi, TreatuTCr 

Waltsr H. Cambbee*, Secretary 
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Extracti from CoHstilutioH of- the Af organ Chapter of 
the New York Stale Arckeological Association. 

II. OBJECT. 
The object of this Chapter sball be to promote 
historical' study 'and InteHigent research covering the 
aritllacts. rites, customs, beliefs and other pha«e» of 
the lives ot the aborieinal occupants ol New York 
State up to ami Including contact with the whites. To 
preserve the mounds, ruins and other evidences' of tJiese 
people and co-operate with the State Aseoclation in 
eftectlng a wld«r knowledge ol New York State 
Archeology and help secure legislation for needed ends. 

VI. DUES. 

The annual dues 'tor active meiabers shall be two 
dollars. Sustaining members — either individual or 
Institutions — shall be three dollars. Any Individual or 
Institution mar become a life member upon payment of 
twenty-five dollars. 

It yon are not a member, and are In sympathy 
with the objects of the Association, we would be 
pleased to number you among our members. 

All publications -of the Chapter are sent to each 
member in good standing. Separate copies may be had 
tor fifty cents (SOc) each by applying to the Secretary, 
Mr. Walter H. Caseebeer, 154 East Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
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RESEARCHES AND TRANSACTiq,^jjf30DY MUSEUM 

OF 

THE NEW YORK STATE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

LEWIS H. MORGAN CHAPTER 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



Western New York 
Under the French 



DR. FRANK H. SEVERANCE. 
Sec'y Buffalo Historical Society 

;N. Y. 



An address delivered before the Morgan Chapter in Memorial 

Art Gallery, Universitf Campus, Rochester, N. V., 

December 19, 1919. 
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NEW 70BK STATE ABOHEOLOQIOAL ASSOCIATION. 
Korgan Ohaptar, SoobertBr, N. Y. 

OFFICERS, 1920 

■ Preaident — Alvin H. Dewey, 

440-444 Powers Building. 

First Vice President — Mrs. Frank F. Dow, 

429 Park Avenue. 

Second Vice President — E. G. Poster, 

36 Arrine Park. 

Secretary, Waller H. Cassebeer, 

154 East Avenue. ■ 

Treasurer — Edward D. Putnam, 
Municipal Muaeum, Exposition Park. 



PnblioaUoiu of Horgan Chapter. 
Vol. I— No. 1— A Prehistoric Iroquoian Site, Illus. - - $1.00 

By Dr. Arthur C. Parker, N. Y. State Archeologist. 
Vol. I— No. 3— A Contact Period Senecii Site, Illus. - .75 

By Dr. Arthur C. Parker, N. Y. Sta^e Archeologist. 
Vol. I — iio. 3 — The Morgan Centennial Celebration at 

Wells College, Aurora, Illus. - - - .75 
By Prof. Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard University. 
Vol. n — No. 1 — ^The Nfew York Indian Complex and 

How To Solve It, Illus. .75 

By Dr. Arthur C. Parker, Secretary of the N. Y. State Indian 

Commission and Archeologist o£ the State Museum. 
Vol. n— No. 2— Western New York under the French - .75 
By Prank H. Severance, Secretary Buffalo Historical Society. 
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THE HEW YOBK STATE ABCHEOLOOICAL 

' A880CUTI0N. 

Lewis H. Koiigsii Chiqpter. 

The oib]»ct of tbla Chapter Bhall te to promote 
ttlstorlcal study and intelligent research covering the 
arttfacta, rites, customs, tielleifB and other' phases of 
the lives of the aboriginal occnpants of New Tort 
State up to and Including contact with the whites; to 
preserve the mounds, ruins aod other evidences of 
these people, ^d to co-operate witb the State 
Association in Greeting a wider knowledge of New 
York State Archeology, and to help secure legislation 
tor needed ends. Also to maintain sympathetic 
appreciation of the history of the American Indians, 
particularly of those now resident In New York State, 
to the end that all of their ancient wrongs and 
grievances may be righted agreeably to iheir )nat 
desires both as to property and citizenship. 

Also to publish papers covering the results of 
field work of members Or other matters within the 
purview of the Chapter. 

All persons Interested in these subjects are invited 
to become members of the Association or of the local 
Chapter nearest to them. 

The Association and Its Chapters plan to issqe a 
nnllorm series of transactions and researches covering 
all fields consistent with the objects of the Association. 

AH members of the Assoclatloh or of its constituent 
Chapters are Issued a memlbershlp certificate suitable 
for framing and a rpocket membership card serving as 
an introduction in. the fleld where collecting is 
contemplated. 

The Association Is approved t)y the State Education 
Department, University of the State ot New York, and 
Is working In co-operaUon with the State Museum. 

Address alt correspondence to Alvln H. Dewey, 
Box 186, Rochester, N. Y., m Walter H. Cassebeer. 
236 Meigs St., Rochester. N. Y., or Dr. Arthur 0. 
Parker, State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 
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RESEARCHES AND TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE NEW YORK STATE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

LEWIS H. MORGAN CHAPTER 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 

Treaty Making with 
the Indians 

GEORGE p. DECKER 
Delivered before the Morgan Chapter, February 26, 1919 



The Kon-on-daigua 
Peace Congress 



HON. CHARLES F. MILLIKBN 
President ot the Ontario County Historical Society 
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PUBLISHED BY LEWIS H. MORGAN CHAPTER 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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■ ' DECEIVED 

AUG 23 1922 






JiEABO[~>Y M'ISFJ 
RCHES AND TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

YORK STATE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

^IS H. MORGAN CHAPTER 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



ders of the New York Iroquois 
ue and Its Probable Date 

:V. WM. M. BEAUCHAMP, S. T. D., LL. D. 



ISHED BY LEWIS H. MORGAN CHAPTER 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
1911 
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NEW YOEK STATE AKOHEOLOaiCAL ASSOCIATIOK. 
Morgan Oliapter, Boolwt«r, V. T. 

OFFICERS, 1921 

President — Alvin H. Dewey, 

440444 Powers Building, 

First Vice President — Mrs. Frank F. Dow, 

429 Park Avenue. 

Second Vice President — LeQrand Brown, 

City Hall. 

Secretary — Walter H. Cassebeer, 

84 E::ch«nge Street. 

Treasurer — Eldward D, Putnam, 

ilimicipal Museum, Exposition Park. 



Pttblicatioiu of Morgan Ohaptw. 

Vol. I — No. I — A Prehistoric Iroquoian Site, nius - - $1.00 

By Dr. Arthur C. Parker, N. Y. State Archeologist. 
Vol. I— No. 2— A Contact Period Seneca Site, Illus. - 1.00 

By Dr. Arthur C. Parker, N. T. State Archeologist. 
Vol. I — No. 3 — The Morgan Centennial Celebration at 

Wells College, Aurora, Blua. ... 1.00 
By Prof. Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard University. 
Wol. II — No. 1 — The New York Indian Complex and 

How to Solve It, niuB. 1.00 

By Dr. Arthur C. Parker, Secretary of the N. Y, State Indian 

Commission and Areheologist of the State Museum. 
Vol. II— No. 2— Western New York under the French - 1 .00 
By Prank 11. Severance, Secretary Buffalo Historical Society. 
Vol. 11 — No. 3 — Treaty Making with the Indians and 

the Kon-on-daigua Peace Congress - 1.00 
By Oeorge P. Decker and Charles F, MilUkcn. 
Vol. II — No, 4 — An Irociuois Twentieth Century Cere- 
mony of Appreciation, lUus, .... 1.00 
By Robert Daniel Bums. 
Vol. Ill — No. 1 — The Founders of the New York Iroquois 

League, and Its Probable Date - - .75 
By Rev. Wm. M. Beauchamp, S. T. D., LL. D. 
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THE HEW yOBK STATE ABCHE0L06ICAL 

ASSOCUTIOH. 

LewlB H. Mvrgu Ckapter. 

The abject ol thU Chapter ahaH M to promote 
blstOT'lcal study and intelligwit reaearcb covering the 
artifacts, rites, cuatams, beliefs and other phases of 
the livea of the aboriginal occupants of New York 
Slate up to and Includlog contact with the whites; to 
preserve tbe mounds, ruins and other evidences ot 
these people, and to co-operate with the State Aseoda- 
tloa in effecting a wider knowledge of Now York State 
Archeoloey, and to help secure legiBlatlon for needed 
ends. A490 to maintain sympathetic appreciation ol 
tbe history of the American Indlaiu, particularly of 
those now resident In New York State, to tbe end that 
all of their ancient wrongs and grlev<ances may be 
righted a'greeably to their Just desires both ae to 
property and citizenship. 

Also to publish papers covering the results ot 
field work ot members or otber matters within the 
purview of the Chapter. 

All persons interested In these subjects are invited 
to become members ot the Association or ot the local 
diapter nearest to tbem. 

Tbe Association and its Chapters plan to issue a 
unltonm series ot transactions and researches covering 
all fields coneistent with tbe objects ot the Assoclatloa 

All members of the Association or ot its constituent 
Chapters are issued a membership certificate suitable 
tor framing and a pocket membership card serying as 
an Introduction in tbe field where collecting la 
contemplated. 

The Association is approved by the State EMucatioa 
Department, University of ths State ot New York, and 
is working in oo-operatlon with tbe Stats Museum. 

Address all correepondence to AMn H. Dewey, 
Box 186, Rochester, N. Y., or Walter H. Caasebeor, 
84 GxcbaDge St., Rochester, N. Y., or Dr. Arthur C. 
Parker, State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 
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